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INCOME TAX Last week the Iowa gen- 
DEFEATED eral assembly voted on 
the proposed state income tax. The house 
responded favorably, but the senate killed 
the bill without consideration. Our editor 
was an interested spectator to the house 
debate and gives an excellent account of 
it on page 3. 


A PRESIDENT On page 4 is an editorial 
FOR AMES dealing with the presi- 
dent that should represent Iowa State 
College at Ames, This editorial refers to 
an article on page 6 prepared by Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Every one interested in Ames 
should read both the editorial and Frank’s 
statement as to the qualifications of a 
president and the possibilities of a state 
college for real service to agriculture. 


COMMERCIAL Just how to handle a 

POULTRY commercial poultry flock 
is described by E. J. Rood on page 6. We 
believe all poultry raisers will get some 
valuable information from this particular 
statement. 


MORE THIEVES The Serviee Bureau 

CAUGHT announces that more 
thieves have been convicted, sent to pris- 
on, and the rewards paid, If you are fol- 
lowing this campaign, you will be pleased 
to know that six more fellows who did 
not respect the farmer's poultry house 
have been put where they will not bother 
other people. 


FOR THAT CLOVER The value of acid 

FIELD phosphate to in- 
crease the clover crop is discussed on 
page 9. An account of some field visits 
is given by Mr. Whitson. 


HANDLING THE With the advent of 

ORCHAR spring the question of 
what to do In the berry patch in the line 
of pruning bothers some of us, An ar- 
ticle on page 11 discusses the pruning of 
small fruits, and we believe it is a timely 
discussion of the subject. 


TIPS FOR SHEEP Just what to do with 

GROWERS the spring lambs and 
how to get them started in the best man- 
ner is presented in an article on page 7 
Sheep raising is a coming lowa industry 
and we feel a number of our readers will 
be interested in this. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ In this issue we 

SECTION have the four-page 
Boys’ and Girls’ Section, including infor- 
mation for the Lone Scouts and the Four- 
H Club girls. A new feature is presented 
in the talks by Celia Adams. She will be 
glad to hear from the girls who read this 
column. There is also a puzzle for the 
youngsters, 


THE SERIAL Another installment of 
STORY the serial which started 
recently will be found on page 12. There 
is still a chance to get interested in this 
yarn, and we feel-sure you will enjoy it. 


FIXING UP THE On page 8 is a special 

FARM HOME feature devoted to the 
folks who have in mind a new home this 
summer. Pertinent facts to be considered 
are discussed, and we feel this is of real 
value to the home builder. 


ANOTHER DOLL Another doll pattern 

PATTERN appears on the Home 
page as well as other interesting features. 
It’s getting garden time, and the Garden 
Club editor has some information worth 
your attention. 


DISHWASHING On page 27 appears an- 

FANCIES other article with ref- 
erence to the views of the farm wife at 
dishwashing time. We believe every wo- 
man reader will be interested in what 
some other people have to offer on this 
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The CROSLEY MUSICONE 


The finest loud speaker you 
can buy—not the costliest. 
Enormous demand has kept 
ome at an _ incredible low 

vel. Crosley patented act- 
wating unit will reproduce 
sound perfectly. Volume is 
tremendous. 12 inch size, 
$9.75—16 inch size, $14.75. 


Folks who own this new Crosley set are going to enjoy radio as 
much this summer as in winter. 1927 summer broadcasting will 
be more extensive than ever. With this 6 tube marvel étations 
formerly in the far-away class become neighbors. 

Crosley radio is the farm radio because farmers as a whole spend 
their money very carefully. They are business men. They have 
learned to look for value. Actual count shows more Crosley radios 
owned on farms than any other make. 

This new set of Crosley is a wonder. Match it againét any set of 
6 or 7 tubes. The volume of its reproduction will keep radio a 
delight all summer. 

Crosley radios are high in quality. 

—T. finished cabinets, beautifully decorative in two tones 
and gold metal trimmings. Up to the minute single drum 
control. Easiest set on the market to tune. 

Crosley radios are low in price, 
because Crosley mass production methods permit spreading 
expenses over many units inétead of few. Second coét is reason- 
able too, because battery consumption is unusually low. 

See them at your Crosley dealers. Write Dept. ...... for descripe 

tive literature if your dealer cannot supply you 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. '@ CINCINNATI, 
President. OHIO. 


Crosley sets are licensed under Armstrong U.S. Patent No. 1,113,149) 
or cow nn patent or eemgees of Radio Frequency Laboratories, inc. 
and other patents issued und pending. 


RADIO 


Distant stations louder and clearer—cut through $ 
summer static with this powerful 6 tube radio. 





SINGLE DRUM CONTROL 








The 6-60 is a beautifully finished 2 
toned mahogany cabinet. All étatione 
found with and written down on single 
drum. Acuminators find Mati 

i dial contr 
diftant 


i 





The 6-85. Same radio mechanism as in 
table model 6-60. Same étartling re- 
sults. Same complete radio satisfactions 
Genuine Crosley Musicone built in this 
leasing console. Beauty of tone 
Fidelity of reproduction unmatchable. 
A rare value and a set that will give 
you pleasure for years to come. Price, 
without tubes and batteries....... $85 


CROSLEY Distributors in Iowa 


CHURCHILL DRUG CO. 


Burlington, Iowa 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


PRUSIA HARDWARE CO. 


Ft. Dodge, Iowa 


STANDARD BATTERY & ELECTRIC CO. 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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House and Senate Split On Income Tax 


House Passes Bill by 56 to 49—Senate Steam Roller Kills It by 24 to 20 


ARMERS of Iowa had 


By H. A. Wallace 


him in the slightest. Sim- 





a secant two days to 
cheer over the passage 
of the state income tax bill 
by the house of representa- 
tives. The bill went thru the 
house late Wednesday by a 
vote of 56 to 49, but the sen- 
ate majority took speedy ac- 
tion to rebuke the farmers 
for asking for a square deal 
in state taxation. Senator W. 
S. Baird and his ways and 
means committee brought 
out a prompt report for in- 
definite postponement. This 
was Friday afternoon, No 
time was given for diseus- 
sion, and the bill was beaten 
by a vote of 24 to 20. 
Early in the session the 





The state income tax went thru the Iowa house of representatives last week 
by a vote of 56 to 49. 
present time, Iowa farmers are paying per capita more than three times as much 
in support of the state government as the people in cities and towns. The income 
tax was a proposal to correct this condition. 
Eighty-four of the ninety-nine counties in Iowa would gain by substitution 
of the state income tax for the state levy on property. Of these eighty-four coun- 
ties that would gain by the substitution, only fifty-six voted for the bill. Thirty- 
seven of the fifty senatorial districts would gain by the passage of the income 
tax. Of these, only twenty-four voted for the bill. The question naturally arises 
as to whether the senate gave the income tax a full and fair hearing. Was it 
considered on its merits? Did the senate give it the consideration to which it was 
entitled? 
Of the two maps on this page, one shows what the different counties would 
gezn or lose in case the state income tax were substituted for the state levy on 
p-vperty. The other shows how the counties actually voted on the income tax bill. 
The two maps on page 14 show how the senatorial districts would gain or lose and 
how senators voted on the bill. 


It was beaten in the senate by a vote of 24 to 20. 


At the 


mer is a keen lawyer, a man 
of ready wit, and with abil- 
ity to talk in a econvineing, 
impassioned way. In reply 
to his farmer interruptions, 
he retorted rather contempt- 
uously, his manner suggest- 
ing that he thought, ‘‘ Let 
these farmers ask anything 
they want; my wit will be 
equal to the oceasion, no 
matter what they bring 
forth.’? Among other things 
the farmers brought out that 
the largest corporation in 
Wapello county, in 1925, 
made a net income equiva- 
lent to 50 per cent of the as- 
sessed value of the property. 
The farmers wanted to know 








senate majority had threat- 
ened to kill any state income 


tax bill that came to it. They made good their 
Incidentally, Senator Baird, who led 
the attack on the income tax bill, was one of the 
few who voted against the resolution of a few 
weeks ago on the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

The action of the senate hardly comes under 
the head of legislation; it was simply an act of 
arbitrary power by men with closed minds. 


threat, 


The house, however, put on a good 
discussion of the merits of the bill. 
Possibly the beating that the op- 
ponents of the bill got in the house 
debate inclined the senate opposi- 
tion to take no chances. 

In both houses, the vote was 
largely divided on economic lines. 
In the senate thirteen farmers vot- 
ed for the bill and four against it. 
In the house forty farmers voted 
for the bill and seventeen against 
it. Professional and business men 
generally voted on the negative 
side. Honorable exceptions in the 
senate were Campbell, a lawyer; 
Brush, a grain dealer; Ellis, a min- 
ister; Fackler, a merehant; Gil- 
christ, a lawyer; Gunderson, a 
banker, and Mills, a veterinarian. 
In the house, some prominent non- 
farmers for the bill were Ontjes, a 
banker from Grundy county; Lov- 
rien, a lawyer from Humboldt; Me- 
Tlrath, an auctioneer and editor 
from Poweshiek; Hill, an editor 
from Floyd; Hollingsworth, a law- 
yer from Boone, and Knudson, an 
auctioneer and banker from Ham- 
ilton, By consulting the map, our 
readers can determine just which 
counties the farm folks came from 
who opposed the bill. The opposi- 
tion from eastern Iowa may have 
been due to the fear that the income 
tax would cause eastern Towa in- 
dustries to move to Illinois. 


Simmer Leads House Fight 


Simmer, of Ottumwa, led the 
fight against the bill in the house. 
He claimed his heart bled for the 
farmer, but he ecouldn’t vote for 
this bill because it would be a great 
disappointment to the farmer. The 
savipg under the bill, so he claimed, 
would only be about five cents an 


acre. But the greatest thine whieh disturbed 
Simmer was the injustice whieh would be done 
to industry under the bill. He feared the in- 
come tax would drive established industries out 
of Lowa and prevent new industries from com- 
ing into the state. 

Farm representatives interrupted Mr. Sim- 
mer from time to time, but this didn’t bother 


people. 
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A state income tax to replace state levy on property would cause counties in 
black to pay more than they are paying now and counties in white to pay 
less. The extent of gain or loss is shown by the figures, which represent 
thousands of dollars. 
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HOUSE VOTE—Counties in white voted for the income tax bill; those in black, 
against; shaded, not voting. 


if Mr. Simmer was repre- 
senting the few large eorpo- 


rations in his county or the great mass of the 
Simmer retorted that this was setting 
class against class. 

The outstanding farmer to talk against the 
income tax was Maxfield, of Marshall county. 
First he claimed that taxes were a loeal prob- 
lem and that farm taxes were high because of 
school and road expenditures. No one disputed 


this beeause the bill professed to 
attack only the state tax problem, 
not the local tax situation. He re- 
ferred to the Wallaces’ Farmer 
statement that farm folks were 
paying three and one-half times as 
much per capita toward paving the 
expenses of state rovernment as 
the folks living in the cities and 
towns. He said this might or 
might not be true, but in weighing 
evidence of this sort farmers should 
take into account the large number 
of paupers, eripples, infirm, insane 
and similar derelicts in the eity. 
Ile made no statement as to the rel- 
ative per capita income of the farm 
folks and the city folks, but made 
the claim that the farmers had 80 
per cent of the wealth of lowa and 
that in proportion to the prices of 
things which farmers now sell, tax- 
es are not really too high. He de 
clared emphaticaly that he would 
not be sand-bagged by the Farm 
Bureau, thee-Ku Klux Klan or the 
Ladies’ Aid into voting for the in- 
come tax. 


Would Industrialize Iowa 


Then he launched into a glowing 
plea for the industrialization of 
Iowa. According to Maxfield, the 
great need of this state is a million 
more people living in the towns and 
cities. He would have more indus- 
tries and more city people in every 
county of the state. He told how 
eges were selling for six or seven 
cents a dozen higher in Des Moines 
than in the smaller towns where 
there were no industries. He spoke 
about the Mississippi river counties 
of Iowa and asked how it would be 
with an income tax in Iowa and no 
income tax in Illinois, when it came 
to a given (Concluded on page 14) 
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CHARITY FOR EUROPE 


A’ VARIOUS times we have talked with 

New York financial people about the hun- 
dreds of millions of doJlars we are lending ev- 
ery year to Europe. They say that we are go- 
ing to keep on doing this vear after year for 
many years. Apparently the day will come 
when Europe, on both government and private 
account, will owe us over $25,000,000,000, or 
an interest charge of over a billion dollars a 
year. Probably she will never be able to pay 
us a billion dollars annually, and so we will 
keep on lending her money to enable her to pay 
the interest. This foolishness may continue in- 
definitely because of our unwillingness to ae- 
cept manufactured products from Europe 
without a tariff. 

We have heard one big New York banker say 
that, the United States has the resources, the 
money and the organization to enable her to 
play the big-hearted big brother to the entire 
world. The idea of this man, and apparently 
of a number of other financiers, is that we 
should continue to lend liberally to Europe and 
at the same time export to her large quantities 
of American manufactured goods. Secretary 
Hoover and Doctor Klein, of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, which is under Hoover, 
seem to be very enthusiastic about expanding 
the exportation of American manufactures as 
rapidly as possible. 


The trouble with this whole svstem is: First, 
the industrial regions of the United States 


profit at the expense of the agricultural see- 
tions, because the combination of a tariff and 
centralized selling power enables the industries 
to sell their surplus at one price to Europe and 
at another price to the United States, and, see- 
ond, the huge loans made to Europe by Amer- 
ican finaneial houses give our big financiers 
that kind of a voice in affairs all over the world 
which leads inevitably to imperialsm and even- 
tually to war, 

From the standpoint of economie soundness, 
the combination of the MeNary-Haugen bill 
and lower tariffs on European manufactured 
products would result in a much better form of 
charity to Europe than the present system of 
continual loans and pushing the expansion of 
Ameriean exports of manufactured produets. 

If we are going to be charitable to Europe, 
let’s employ the type of charity which will do 
most to give the farmer the same kind of pur- 
chasing power as the other classes of society. 
The MeNary-Haugen bill is a step in this diree- 
tion, whereas the efforts of Secretary Hoover 
and Doctor Klein, to expand the exports of 





manufactured products from the United States 
are in direct opposition to the welfare of the 
American farmer. 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


ALLACES’ FARMER readers must nev- 

er become so interested in co-operation, 
the MeNary-Haugen bill, community building, 
ete., that they forget the necessity of doing the 
job of farming in such a way as to make money, 
Our readers believe there is more to life than 
turning the efforts of good farming into cold 
cash. At the same time, we hope that they will 
be hard-headed enough to realize that these 
ideals of a better farm community life can not 
he realized except by people who have demon- 
strated their ability to survive the sternest kind 
of competition. 

It is especially necessary to gird up our loins 
and strengthen our sinews now that President 
Coolidge has vetoed the MeNary-Haugen bill. 
Many farm families were made very despond- 
ent by that veto. The right reaction is to feel 
that iron has been put into our blood. Even 
tho the president had signed the bill, the mil- 
lennium would not have arrived. During the 
first year or two the income of the average 
farmer might have been increased only by a 
hundred dollars or so. The federal reserve 
system was of no great value to the banking 
structure of the United States during the first 
few years, altho now the services of the system 
are looked on as being almost beyond estima- 
tion. In like manner, the MeNary-Haugen bill 
might have been a little disappointing during 
the first year or so, even tho eventually it did 
far more for agriculture than the federal re- 
serve act has done for finance. 

No reader of Wallaces’ Farmer should be 
discouraged by the veto. He should work hard- 
er than ever to sueceed as an individual and 
resolve firmly that he will use any surplus en- 
ergy to work both politically and in his co- 
operative organizations to get a square deal for 
agriculture. 





THE RIGHT KIND OF A COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 
;,LSEWHERE in this issue will be found a 
* statement by President Frank, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. We want all our readers 
who are in the slightest interested in getting 
the right kind of a president for Ames to read 
President Frank’s challenge to the farmers of 
Wisconsin. He says that the Wisconsin college 
of agriculture is prepared to lead the way in 
building up a splendid agricultural civilization, 
that it is prepared to go beyond scientifie tech- 
nique in production into the economic and eul- 
tural field. President Frank is not a man with 
agricultural college training. but never have 
we read such a courageous, clear-cut statement 

by any agricultural college president. 

In picking a president for Ames, it would be 
well to measure him by the ideals set out in the 
Glenn Frank speech. We need a man who ean 
give sympathetic leadership to the seientists 
working in the field of agricultural technique. 
But far more than this we need someone who 
is prepared to devote the resources of the col- 
lege to the problem of working out, in conjune- 
tion with Iowa farmers, the development of 
marketing organizations which will be as effee- 
tive as the organizations which are now serving 
manufacturing. We must have a president who 
sees, Glenn Frank says, that ‘‘unless farmers 
are able to put agriculture on a par with other 
manufacturing enterprises, the day may come 
when the individual farmer will have to give 
way before a generation of great land owners 
who will bring a vast organizing genius to bear 
on agriculture and Fordize the farming of 
America.”’ 

There are many other qualifications which 
the president at Ames should have. Doubtless 


he should be a good executive, a good mixer 
and a lovable man thoroly interested in the boys 
and girls who come to Ames to school. Pos- 
sibly he should also be a politician who knows 
how to get money out of a hard-headed legis- 
lature. Be that as it may, we are convineed 
that the one outstanding thing which the presi- 
dent at Ames should have is the ability to mea- 
sure up to the ideals of Glenn Frank’s speech, 
a man consumed with an overwhelming desire 
to produce in Towa the finest agricultural civil- 
ization which the world has yet seen. 





STATE AID FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

N IOWA, the cost of running schools comes 

almost altogether out of the local school dis- 
tricts. This means that in some sections of the 
state the schools are among the best in the coun- 
try, whereas, in other parts they are very bad. 

New York state has been up against this same 
problem, and to meet it has passed this winter 
what is known as tlfe state edueation bill. Under 
this bill provision is made for a state millage 
levy to pay a considerable part of the expense 
of running local school districts. It will now 
be possible for children in the poverty stricken 
hill sections of New York state to get just as 
good an education as the children living in the 
more prosperous sections. Of course, under the 
new arrangement, New York City will pay 
slightly larger taxes than she otherwise would, 
but the net result will be fair because so many 
of the children from the farm sections of New 
York eventually find their way to the eity. 

Probably this New York plan of having the 
state bear a larger proportion of the local school 
costs will spread to other states. Farmers 
should fight having this plan in Towa, how- 
ever, until the state revenues are derived large- 
ly from an income tax instead of general prop- 
erty. As long as the state is quite largely sup- 
ported by a general property tax, it is obvious 
that anything which adds to state expenses 
works a great injustice to Towa farmers, 


WARNING OHIO FARMERS 

yAVID FRIDAY, the smart Jewish econo- 
mist, who farmed for a time in the ’90’s, 
but who more recently has been president of 
the Michigan Agricultural College, and finan- 
cial advisor to certain Wall Street interests, 
told Ohio farmers last month not to work too 
closely with us in the middle-west. Friday is 
quoted as saving: ‘‘Suecess must come thru 
competition and overcoming the other fellow, 
and in this Ohio would have to fight its own 
battles rather than those of the other fellow.’’ 
Which will triumph, the short-time competitive 
point of view of the David Fridays or the long- 
time co-operative point of view? Of course, as 
long as the rules of the game are as they are 
today, every farmer, in justice to his own fam- 
ily, must employ all his forces to survive, no 
matter who else goes under. Perhaps Towa 
farmers should try. thru their experiment sta- 
tion and in every other way possible, to learn 
how to produce corn so cheaply that the Ohio 
farmers can no longer produce corn at a profit. 
Perhaps we should appropriate funds to our 
different experiment stations to make the com- 

petition as ‘‘ent-throat’’ as possible. 

But isn’t there a longer-time point of view 
which the David Fridays overlook? Isn’t there 
a community of interest between the Ohio 
farmer and the Iowa farmer, and even between 
the northern farmer and the southern farmer? 
When the southern farmer shifts ten million 
surplus cotton acres into corn, isn’t it true that 
the northern farmer is vitally interested? If 
Iowa farmers go more extensively into dairy 
and ship tank ears of milk into Cleveland and 
Toledo, the Ohio farmers will find they have 
some interest in our problems. We can never 
do away with competition, but we can develop 
a broader outlook than David Friday seems 
to have. : 
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PERIODS OF PROFITS AND LOSSES FOR 
WAGE EARNERS 


VERY one knows that wage earners in the 
big industrial centers have been unusually 
prosperous during the past five years. The 
accompanying chart constructed by Warren 
and Pearson, of Cornell University, illustrates 
the alternating periods of wage-earner pros- 
perity and wage-earner depression since 1840. 
The chart undertakes to show the volume of 
manufactured products purchasable by the 
wages of labor after food purchases have been 
taken out of the wages. Since 1840, the long- 
time trend of the purchasing power of wages 
has been steadily upward. In the late °80’s 
and °90’s, however, labor gained far more rap- 
idly than the long-time trend. This situation 
was reversed during the first eighteen years of 
the twentieth century, and for a time it seemed 
as tho labor was definitely losing ground. Now 
the pendulum has swung the other way, and 
during the past five or six years labor has had 
the greatest prosperity ever known. 
It is interesting to note that as a rule the 
times of rapidly advancing land values and 


kind of a pooling method. The man whose live- 
stock is in good condition is paid less than they 
are worth, and the man who sends unsound 
stock to market gets more. The fact that there 
is a certain percentage of unsound stuff going 
to market also gives the packer a ready argu- 
ment on keeping prices of stock down below the 
point that retail prices for meat would seem 
to justify. 

The practice that has begun in some quarters, 
that of selling to packers on the basis of yield, 
is one that cures this trouble with satisfaction 
to all parties. There seems a chance that this 
method might be still more widely extended, 
so that eventually payment would be made for 
every shipment, not on the basis of what the 
packer buyer -thinks of the load and how it 
would dress, but on the basis of its actual dress« 
ing percentage as shown in the slaughter house. 

There has always been too much of the rule 
of thumb method of measurement in the live- 
stock business. ‘Too mueh reliance has been 
placed upon the eye of the buyer and on stan- 
dards based on nothing more than a easual in- 
spection. We get a proof every year at the 
International how poor these standards are. 


dogs while the battle is on, but off the floor of 
the house they may be warm friends. 

An argument against the income tax which 
was repeatedly advanced by men from the large 
cities of Iowa was to the effect that the income 
tax would drive industries out of the state. At 
the present time the industries in proportion 
to their ability to pay are contributing less 
than one-fifth as much toward running the 
state government as the farmer. The income 
tax bill which the senate killed proposed that 
three per cent of the net profits of corporations 
should go to support the state government. Cor- 
porations already pay 13.5 per cent of their 
net profits to support the federal government, 
so that three per cent for the state does not 
seem unduly large. Advocates of the bill point- 
ed out that there are many concerns in Iowa 
which earn annually in profits more than their 
assessed valuation. Farmers“are lucky if they 
earn each year a net profit of six per cent of 
their assessed valuation. 

What distresses me most is to have men who 
fight the income tax bill ery out in a loud voice 
that anyone who gives figures as to the relative 
income for farmers and town people as well as 





farm prosperity are when la- 


relative figures of taxes paid 









































bor is losing purchasing power. 920 by each is promoting class 
Labor, for instance, was losing r ' warfare. It reminds me of a 
during the first eighteen years i bully taking an apple away 
in the twentieth century, when i from a little boy and then ap- 
agriculture was gaining. Dur- ggo = im pealing to the teacher to pun- 
ing the past six years labor has ~ ish the little boy for fighting 
gained greatly at a time when r because he dared to try to hold 
agriculture has lost most se- I on to his apple. 
verely. We do not mean to in- L The farmers don’t want elass 
fer from this that the interests 280 warfare. They do think, how- 
of the farmer and the laboring r ever, that any industry which 
man are opposed, While it is t can’t pay three per cent of its 
true that in the past farm a net profits to the state has no 
prosperity has come at a time . business inside the state. No 
of labor depression, and vice /60) business is going to go broke 
versa, it is not fair to argue r paying three per cent of its net 
that labor and agriculture r profits. Mississippi river in- 
should fight each other. On dustries will think a lone time 
the contrary, there would seem 40 before they move eastward 
to be the greatest need for a a" "i aac: aaa cana maa across the river into Iili- 
— P 1840 1899 1870 71 ris Pong me 
co-operative solution of the 188% 1900 1D 1930 nois. True it is that [llinois 


joint problem. 

Thoughtful labor leaders are 
now recognizing that the agri- 
cultural situation today means labor troubles 
ten or fifteen years hence, That is the reason 
labor has been sympathetic toward us in the 
MeNary-Haugen fight. 





BUYING ON BASIS OF YIELD 


HE president of the American Institute of 

Meat Packers made a statement the other 
day that will amuse most farmers. He was ar- 
euing against the bill for the control of stock- 
vards. He said, in detailing the woes of the 
packing industry : 

“*For example, the saddling upon the pack- 
ing industry of the entire loss thru condem- 
nation is a piece of fundamental iniquity. Noth- 
ing has ever been done about that. We buy 
millions of dollars’ worth of animals every 
year as sound, and when we get them into our 
packing house we find them diseased and there- 
fore unfit for food purposes; they are used for 
soap and other inedible products, yet we have 
to pay the price ruling for a sound animal.”’ 

As every man who has ever shipped livestock 
knows, the chances are that no packer ever lost 
2a dime thru the purchase of unsound animals. 
Whenever a packer buyer selects a load, he 
makes an estimate as to what the average per- 
centage of loss on the load is likely to be, and 
then adds on a little more for good measure. 
The loss really comes out of the farmer, and in 
the end out of the farmer who sends first-class 
stuff to market. 

We agree that the system ought to be cor- 
rected, not to save the packer but to save the 
producer. The present method is the worst 


manufactured products. 


Chart made by Warren and Pearson to illustrate the buying power of wages for 
The long time trend is upward and today labor is at the crest 
of the wave, altho in 1917 it was at the bottom of the trough. 


When steers are judged from the market point 
of view, then slaughtered and the carcasses 
graded, we find frequently that the winner 
in the carcass test is a steer that was not even 
placed when they were judged on foot. 

If the packers are really worrying about 
their losses on condemned animals, the remedy 
is plain enough, They can cure the trouble by 
buying on the basis of vield. And what is 
more, they will find the producers eager to co- 
operate. 








Odds and Ends ° 

















DON’T like to attend a legislative session 

where something in which I am vitally inter- 
ested is up for discussion. Last week I sat thru 
several hours of the debate by the Towa house 
on the income tax bill, and when I went home at 
night T was as tired as tho [ had walked fifteen 
miles, To hear men say things that I know 
are not true annoys me intensely, and it 
doesn’t help matters much to know that the 
men who are repeating the untruths are often- 
times sincere and well meaning. I don’t like 
to think ill of anyone, and yet when listening 
to legislative discussions I oftentimes find my- 
self disliking certain people. This is a sign 
of the amateur, because I know that men of 
lone legislative experience do not allow the 
heat of the argument to disturb their personal 


relationships. They may fight like cats and 


has no income tax law now, 
but she is almost sure to have 
one eventually. 

I happen to know of a manufacturing con- 
cern whieh is considering Des Moines as a head- 
quarters, and I know that this particular con- 
cern will not be deterred in the slightest from 
coming into Iowa by the passage of an income 
tax bill providing for the payment of three per 
cent by corporations on net profits. It is in- 
terested primarily in railroad facilities and the 
character of the trade country roundabout. It 
expects to pay its fair share of the state tax 
money. 

Class warfare is foolish and unprofitable, 
and I don’t think the farmers will ever engage 
in it. They will, however, fight determinedly 
against injustice, and they will fight all the 
harder when the men defending an untenable 
position use false reasoning. Farmers don’t 
want to pay less than their fair share of the 
tax burden, and they don’t want more than 
their fair share of the nationa] income. They 
do not believe in setting class against class, but 
they do want justice. Neither industry nor agri- 
culture has anything to lose by approaching 
questions such as this from the standpoint of 
what is fair and just. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The Lord likes a brave man. The bravest man is 
not necessarily the best fighter, but the man who 
has the courage to tell the truth. 
tell the truth on the witness stand when the testi- 
mony is against him has a moral courage which is 
as far superior to mere physical courage shared by 
us in common with the beasts, as the spiritual is 
above the meral.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 


The man who can 
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WHAT A STATE COLLEGE CAN DO 


President Frank, of Wisconsin, Outlines a Program of Farm Service 


Glenn Frank, president of the University 

of Wisconsin, before the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, will interest all farmers 
who are hoping that their state colleges and 
state universities may take a more active part 
in meeting the present-day problems of agri- 
culture. It will be noted, of course, that Presi- 
dent Frank deals with the state policy only 
and does not touch on national matters. 


Ta following extracts from an address of 


Work of the Experiment Station ° 


In discussing the work of the experiment 
station in the field of economies, he said : 

“The scientifie specialists have served and 
are serving well the farmer. The chemist, the 
hacteriologist, the agronomist, the entomologist, 
the plant pathologist, the mechanical engineer 
and their fellow specialists have effected a rev- 
olution in the methods and the machinery of 
farming in Wisconsin. The economist has 
turned his attention to the distribution of the 
prodnets that these specialists have helped the 
farmer to create in greater and greater abun- 
dance. The economist’s work is far from com- 
pleted. It will not be completed, in my judg- 
ment, until the farmers of Wisconsin, in ecom- 
mon with the farmers thruout the United 
States, thru intelligent co-operative organiza- 
tion, have met and matehed the grand seale 
organization of business and industry with a 
erand seale organization of agriculture, until 
farmers as producers of marketable products 
no longer buy at retail and sell at wholesale, 
but stand on a par with other manufacturers 
in the conduct of their business. Unless farm- 
ers are able to put agriculture on a par with 
other manufacturing enterprises, the day may 
come when the individual farmer will have to 
give way before a generation of great land 


‘the human hunger for miracles. 


owners who will bring a vast organizing genius 
to bear on agriculture and Ford-ize the farming 
of America, 

‘The farmers of Wisconsin dare not dally 
longer with the problem of the distribution of 
their agricultural output. If, in the long view 
of the next fifty years of Wisconsin’s economic 
development, the farmers of Wisconsin are to 
maintain the permanent dignity of business 
men who realize a profit from their enterprise, 
they must develop out of their own ranks an 
agricultural statesmanship that is able to gain 
control and to guarantee the sueeessful man- 
agement of the sale as well as the production 
of their products. Otherwise, the farmers of 
Wisconsin must resign themselves to the fate of 
farm hands working for wages, while the major 
profits of their enterprise go elsewhere. 

Pledges Support of State University 

““This, believe me, is no before-breakfast job. 
I have today pledged to the farmers of Wiscon- 
sin the unreserved and unremitting co-opera- 
tion of the University of ‘Wisconsin and_ its 
college of agriculture in the working out of this 
next necessary advance in the agricultural life 
of the state. Neither policies nor personalities 
adveres to this purpose shall be permitted to 
delay or to defeat its successful realization. We 
shall call to our side the best expert intelligence 
and experience the world affords. But it is im- 
portant for the farmers of Wisconsin to realize 
that the control of their economic destiny is 
not a thing that the college of agrieulture ean 
bring to them ready made on a silver platter. 
In the face of the stirring challenge that the 
problems of agricultural distribution today 
present, we must beware of falling vietim to 
Agricultural 
Wisconsin does not need a miracle man; its fu- 


ture must depend upon straight thinking, sci- 
entific methods, and sound economic procedure 
on the part of the rank and file of Wisconsin 
farmers.”’ 

This attitude on the part of Wisconsin farm- 
ers, President Frank pointed out, could only 
be the result of a sound edueational system. 
Referring to the suecess of Denmark as a co- 
operative commonwealth, he declared: 


The Cause of Success in Denmark 


‘*Superficial observers are likely to think 
that the successful co-operative activity of the 
Danish farmers has been the cause of the na- 
tion-wide social and educational movement that 
has made Denmark such a bright spot in the 
midst of a muddling Europe; but the Danes’ 
themselves know that it was a nation-wide so- 
cial and educational movement that made pos- 
sible their successful co-operative system.’’ 

The Danish folk high schools are largely re- 
sponsible for this social and educational move- 
ment. Of these, President Frank said: 

‘““The purpose of these: schools is not voea- 
tional, That is to say, the young adults from 
the Danish farms do not go to these schools to 
vet quick training in the technical job of run- 
ning a dairy farm or a cheese factory. They 
vo to these schools to get a sound outlook. on 
life, to become saturated by the traditions of 
Denmark’s past, and to face fearlessly the chal- 
lenge of Denmark’s future. These schools find 
the problems of education, not between the 
backs of books, but in the conditions, forces and 
needs of the Danish community. They do not 
set out to educate the young Danes; all they 
attempt to do is to help the young Danes to 
learn how to go on edueating themselves as long 
as they live. They do not even run the risk of 
leading the young (Coneluded on page 17) 


HANDLING A COMMERCIAL POULTRY FLOCK 


Is It Wise to Make Poultry Production a Major Enterprise on Corn Belt Farms? 


HEN a person attempts to write an 

V V) article on this subject and sets a stan- 
dard of 1,000 birds as a minimum for a 
five-vear period, such examples are so rare as 
to recall the youngster’s definition of salt, 
‘The stuff that makes potatoes taste bad if you 
don’t put it in.’’ Possibly the goal of 1,000 
birds for five years may be high, but taken as 
a standard, both as to the number of birds and 
the time stated, it is none too high. It requires 
1,000 birds to produce sufficient revenue to 
justify a person devoting his entire time to 
poultry. However successful he may be for a 
year or two, the profits ean readily be changed 
into losses in a period of three or four months, 
We can find examples almost 


By E. J. Rood 


sport. has been responsible for the statement 
made by those who have ventured into it later 
on, with real money. ‘‘ We know there is money 
in the poultry business, because we put it in 
and never got it back.’’ 

Surely there must be some happy medium be- 
tween the poultry enthusiast and those on the 
farm who keep birds more as scavengers than 
for any other reason, An answer to this is found 
in studying the vearly reports of the Record 
Klock Keepers, working in connection with the 
extension service of the lowa State College. 
Last vear all of the 375 flocks averaged over 


ten dozen eges; in fact, to be exact, 124.5 eggs 
from each hen, That is twice the eggs produced 
by the average farm hen, but is a long ways- 
from the 200 that the party raising poultry on 
paper was going to secure. Even then, the in- 
come of the Reeord Flock Keepers was about 
three times the cost of feed. Surely this mar- 
vin of profit justifies a rapid inerease in the 
number of birds and an enlargement of the 
plant. Apparently, it is simple: If 200 birds 
will show $600 profit, 500 birds should show 
$1,500 labor return. 

Before attempting such an expansion, travel 
with me a while and notice how often you will 
find poultry houses standing empty and de- 
serted. They are often large plants 








without number of 300 to 400 birds 
on farms, and there are many flocks 
of 500 or more that have been in ex- 
istenece for quite a period. These 
are generally cases where poultry 
forms a part of the general farm 
program and often provides a large 
portion of the income. These flocks 
may be in the nature of breeding 
plants. The high quality of the 
stock which is raised gives returns 
that are much higher than tho 
all products were sold on the mar- 
ket at the prevailing price for poul- 
try and eggs. 





There is no surer way of getting 
rich quickly and easily than to em- 
bark in the poultry business on pa- 
per. In this pleasing pastime, 80 
per cent hatches are the rule, few if 
any chicks are lost during the 
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a | and generally situated on small 
acreaves, Someone has lost real 
money in this venture and has been 
disillusioned. We travel on and find 
a flock of several hundred not show- 
ing the evidence of egg production 
that it did a year or so previous. 
When we are alone with the owner, 
he will ask your opinion. of the best 
remedy for worms in poultry. 
Your paper poultryman will tell 
you how in a-territory about twelve 
miles square, at Petaluma, Califor- 
nia, there are 7,000,000 birds. He 
will ask you why it can not be done 
here in the corn belt, When you at- 
tempt to tell a man that Iowa soil, 
for instance, on account, of its con- 
struction, will not carry as many 
birds on it as will that of Califor- 
nia, he is much inclined to scoff at 











brooding period, every pullet is a 
good layer, and an average of 200 
eggs 1s easily attained. This indoor 


New brooder house locations each year 





keeping to provide clean ground and green feed. 


are essential in large scale poultry 


your suggestion. We have but little 
sandy or gravel soil in Iowa. The 
vast part (Concluded on page 29) 
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HANDLING THE EWE AT LAMBING TIME 


Suggestions for Giving the Lambs a Good Start Toward Profitable Receipts 


IME spent in giving individual attention 

to the ewes and their new-born lambs is 

well repaid. The size and uniformity of 
the lamb crop is largely determined by the care 
and attention at this critical season. This ap- 
plies just as much to the flock of fifty or less 
on an Iowa or Missouri farm as it does to a 
band of 500 or 1,000 in Montana or Idaho. 

A few months ago I looked over the farm ree- 
ords of a Davis county, Iowa, farmer. Accurate 
flock records covered ten years. His flock con- 
tained from 200 to 250 ewes each year. They 
were of Delaine breeding. Nine out of ten years 
he raised more than a lamb per ewe kept. This 
is a very good record, especially with a fine- 
wooled breed. The vear that he raised only 160 
lambs from 232 ewes was the one that stood out. 
The explanation was significant. 

Misfortune Caused Loss One Year 

His seventeen-year-old son had pneumonia 
the previous winter, and the operator himself 
broke a leg a short time before‘ lambing time. 
A hired man not experienced in handling sheep 
was trying to do both the farm work 


available for the ewes as they approach lambing 
time. Pens made from hurdles are extremely 
satisfactory. When the lambs and pigs arrive 
several weeks apart, the farrowing house can 
do double duty nicely. 

Little grain should be fed just before lamb- 
ing and for two or three days after lambing. 
It is desirable that at least a small amount of 
laxative feed be given for a couple of weeks 
before lambing, and also afterwards. This is 
especially important when hay other than al- 
falfa or clover makes up the bulk of the rough- 
age ration. Bran or linseed meal or both in 
the ration at this time gives the ewe a chance 
to do the best by her lamb or lambs. Ewes 
are very sensitive things at lambing time and 
the water should have the chill taken off if the 
weather is at all eold. 

Clipping the wool off the udder and the tags 
from the rear helps to give the lamb a good 
start. Helping the lamb to get its first meal 
or two is highly important. Carelessness or 
neglect here is the largest single cause for a 
poor lamb crop. Weakness at this time among 


healthy lambs is common, Weakly pigs at 
farrowing time, even if saved, are apt to be 
runty or lacking in vigor. This is not true 
of the weak, wabbly lamb. The nostrils and 
mouth should be cleared of mucous and eare 
should be taken to prevent chilling if the weath- 
er is at all cold. 

Often the best ewes provide too much milk 
for the lamb the first few days. Drawing the 
surplus to prevent caked, sore and spoiled ud- 
ders is necessary. When ewes are separated 
from the flock for a couple of days before the 
lambs come, there is usually little diffienlty 
in accustoming the ewes to their lambs. When 
the ewe disowns her lamb, a little work ecom- 
bined with patience will usually cure the trou- 
ble. If not enough, a halter will prevent her 
doing injury to her offspring. 


Docking and Castrating Important 


After the lambs have come, attention to dock- 
ing and castrating at the proper time is the 
biggest thing in handling the farm flock at 
a profit. Whether the two operations are to 
be performed at the same time or 





and take care of the sheep at this 
very important time. The lamb 
crop raised was about 70 per cent. 
In addition, the death loss among 
the ewes just before lambing and 
shortly after amounted to twenty 
out of 252. 

The man who makes a success 
with sheep will very likely lose more 
than a little sleep during the lamb- 
ing period, but the additional lambs 
saved and owned by their mothers 
will give him high wages for his 
night labor, 

Individual pens should be made 








docking be done a few days after 
castration is a matter of personal 
opinion and choice. The best time 
for the job is when the lambs are 
not over fifteen days old. 

If the ewes are to furnish milk 
in abundance, they must be fed lib- 
erally during the suckling period. 
A good ewe ration is one-half pound 
each of corn and oats and three 
pounds of clover or alfalfa hay. Un- 
fortunately, in the area where sheep 
are most largely raised in lowa and 
the surrounding states, oats are not 
raised in Concluded on page 18) 


~ SIX MORE POULTRY THIEVES CAPTURED 


Marion, Page and Dallas County Buyers Help to Stop Stealing 


ing the names of parties selling chickens 

to them helped in two cases of chicken 
stealing recently. Thru their assistance three 
thieves who had robbed farmers’ roosts were 
captured, In another case, marked chickens 
caused the downfall of three more thieves, 
and as a result Lowa counties have removed 
from their midst three different groups of poul- 
try thieves. Because these thieves were indis- 
ereet and took the poultry from farms proteet- 
ed by Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, re- 
wards have been paid and the thieves are now 
in prison. In all, five men were sent to Ana- 
mosa, and one boy, seventeen years old, was 
sent to the Eldora State Training School. 


inc oe dealers who kept a record show- 


Check Up on Sales to Produce Houses 


In Marion county, near Knoxville, two young 
fellows, Arthur and Raymond Bachman, were 
in need of money. They had an automobile and 
no money with which to buy oil and gasoline. 
Besides, they owed money in Knoxville and had 
promised to make a payment on Monday morn- 
ing. They tried to figure out how they could 
raise the money, and finally decided to make a 
raid on a hen house. Eight miles south of Knox- 
ville, Forest Hedrick, a farmer, had a fine floek 
of Buff Orpington hens. The Bachman broth- 
ers knew of the flock, and so on the night of 
January 23, they quietly went out, raided the 
poultry house and took forty-two chickens. The 
next morning when Mrs. Hedrick opened the 
coop, she saw the chickens were gone, and told 
her husband. Hedrick immediately telephoned 
his father, Frank Hedrick, who lives in Knox- 
ville, and asked him to get in touch with the 
produce houses there and look out for the sale 
of the chickens. 

By this time, however, the boys who had 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 


stolen the chickens had got them into town and 
disposed of them. In order to allay suspicion, 
they had divided their haul, and each had gone 
to a different produce house. However, when 
the senior Mr. Hedrick 
talked to the Swift & Com- 
pany produce house he was 
told by Walter Waggoner 
that the sale had been made 
and advised Mr. Hedrick 
that according to his ree- 
ords, which his office always 
kept, a young fellow by the 
name of Arthur Bachman 
had sold the chickens, and 
that there were eighteen 
Buff Orpingtons in the lot. 
The other produce house, 
however, was not so careful. 
When Mr. Hedrick talked 
to the Dickinson Poultry 
Company they advised him 
chickens had been sold there 
by that description, but 
they had paid cash for them 
-.) and that was the last ree- 
©.” ord they had of them. 
Waggoner and Hed- 
Walter Waggoner, pro- rick, however, ‘ got in 
duce buyer, who gets touch with Sheriff Clark 
a reward. and he immediately 
rounded up the two boys 
and arrested them. They confessed to the theft 
and at a preliminary hearing before Justice A. 
B. Brobst they confessed and signed statements. 
When they were brought before Judge J. H. 
Applegate they drew two-vear sentences at An- 
amosa. As Mr, Hedrick was a Wallaces’ Farmer 




















Service Bureau member, a reward was paid by 
Wallaces’ Farmer to Walter Waggoner, the 
Swift & Company buyer, and to Frank Hedrick. 
Again the fact that Swift & Company’s poul- 
try buyer kept a record of the number and kind 
of chickens he purchased, and of the parties 
receiving checks for them, caused the arrest and 
conviction of a poultry thief who visited the 
farm of J. E. Sawhill, who lives one mile west 
of Clarinda, and took eleven White Minorea 
hens. When Mr. Sawhill went out Sunday 
morning to feed the hens, he thought the floek 
seemed smaller, but did not count them at the 
time. A few days later he carefully totaled them 
up and discovered eleven were missing. Feeling 
sure they had been stolen he went to the Swift 
& Company produce house and inquired if they 
had purchased any chickens of this breed. The 
buyer told him he had, and that he gave the 
check to a man by the name of E. R. Brown. 


Sheriff Waits on Running-Board of Car 


Mr. Sawhill went to the other produce house 
and informed the buyer, F. W. Winters, to be 
on the lookout for the man. About two hours 
after Mr. Sawhill visited the Winters Poultry 
Company, a man drove up and offered for sale 
some chickens. Winters thought this fellow was 
a suspicious looking character. The poultry sell- 
er had some chickens in a sack and said he had 
more in his car and would drive up and unload. 
Winters got the number of the car and when 
the fellow left called the sheriff, R. J. Me- 
Curdy. The sheriff later found the car parked 
by the square and sat on the running-board and 
waited for the thief to return. When captured, 
he had a lot more chickens in the ear. He had 
some White Rocks stolen from another farmer, 
Elmer Finley, who lives south of town. The 
thief when arrested (Concluded on page 18) 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 











Some Helpful Suggestions in House Building 


UT of the old and into the new! 


The old house has served long 
but none too comfortably. It has out- 
grown its period of usefulness. The 


time has come to build a new house. 
What type of house shall it be, bunga- 
low or two-story? Four rooms or ten 
rooms? What about the construction, 
the floor plans, the roof, insulation 
and all of that? It takes a lot of ex- 
perience, coupled with the wisdom of 
experts, to plan and build a farm 
house. It must be just right. It must 
fit the family for whom it is built and 
be adapted to the farm activities that 
circulate about it. 

Appreciative of the needs of the 
new home builder we have arranged 
for a series of articles dealing with 
the construction of the new house in 
detail. This first article has to do 
with the kind of house to be built, 
its size and arrangement and the con- 
struction of the basement. As we fol- 
low along with the building of the 
new place, we are going to gather 
all the information we can from ev- 
erybody and of course we want the 
modern and up-to-date informa- 
materials, ce- 


most 
tion we can get about 
ment, insulation, lumber, shingles, 
floor coverings and so on. This being 
the case, we will welcome the ideas 
of home builders on any or all of 
these subjects. 
Need Determines Size 


As for the size of house, that de- 
pends upon a lot of things. First, 
there is the size of the family to be 
considered. We like the idea of a 
room for each one of the children 
when they have grown to the age 
where such things as a place all one’s 
own to keep one’s things in, counts 
high. We also like the idea of a bed- 
room downstairs. This may be kept 
as a guest-room. In case of sickness 
in the family it is convenient to have 
a room on the main floor. In fact, 
where there is a family of growing 
children we would say that this room 
downstairs should be considered a 
necessity. 

Just where to locate the house is 
another problem. Perhaps the old 
house is too close to the road. In 
these days of speeding cars that leave 
a cloud of dust behind them it is im- 
portant to consider this point care- 
fully when the question of building a 
new house comes up. Those who are 
on a hard-surfaced highway need not 
worry, of course, but we know of ever 
so many houses that must be kept 
shut up tight all summer or else have 
everything covered with dust. An- 
other point to consider about locating 
the house is keeping the old one to 
live in while building. In cases where 
the landscaping of the yard has al- 
ready been done with relation to the 
location of the house, it may not be 
considered wise to wipe out years of 
growth in order to have this tempo- 
rary convenience. 

Then there is the location of the 
house with regard to the other build- 
ings of the farmstead. The house is 
the most important building and so 
why shouldn't it have the most im- 
portant position, the keystone position, 
so to speak? From the kitchen win- 
dows, for example, it is good to be 


able to look into the chicken yard and ‘ 


see that all is quiet and well out there 
and to see when the men are up at 
the barn and ready to come in to din- 
ner. These are things that are not 
thought of usually until after one 


builds and it is too late. 

As to the type of house—that de- 
pends. Shall it be a bungalow, a story- 
For a small 


and-a-half or two stories? 


house with only four or five rooms, 
the bungalow type is almost neces- 
sary. The two-story is probably the 
cheapest arrangement for securing the 
required space for more than four 
rooms, since it requires the minimum 
amount of basement room and roof 
area, two of the most expensive parts 
of a building. And the wall area of 
the two-story type is only slightly 
greater, due to the lower ceilings of 
the upstairs rooms. 

The two-story home has better light 
and air than the bungalow. With 
more than four rooms on the ground 
floor, it becomes difficult to get out- 
side windows on two sides of all of 
the rooms and to get free air circula- 
tion without the connecting doors 
open, which is not always convenient 
in the case of sleeping rooms in cold 
weather. With the two-story eight to 
ten-room house, there is little trouble 
getting outside light on two sides and 
a cross breeze without an open door. 
The upstairs bedrooms get more than 
those downstairs because they are 
above more of the breeze obstructions. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the 
two-story house is more easily heated 
than the bungalow. The heaviest heat 
losses in a home are first, thru the 
ceilings; second, thru the windows, 
and third, thru the walls. In the bun- 


galow there is practically twice as 


much exposed ceiling as with two sto- 
ries, since any heat escaping thru the 
lower ceilings is not wasted but goes 
to heat the upstairs rooms. 

There should be but little difference 
in the amount of window area or in 
the heat lost thru them; and with the 
use of building paper and insulation 
between studding or against masonry 
valls, the slightly greater wall area of 
the two-story house will make hardly 
any appreciable difference in the heat 
lost thru the walls. 

Not only is there less heat loss in 
the two-story house, but almost any 
kind of heating system will work more 
efficiently where the rooms are within 
close horizontal reach of the heating 
plant. Either hot air, hot water, or 
steam is hard to move any distance 
horizontally, but naturally moves up- 
ward, 


Bungalow Harder to Heat 


With the bungalow type it is always 
a problem to get heat to the outer 
rooms, especially against the wind. 
But with the other it is a simple mat- 
ter to heat the upstairs rooms, often 
with nothing more than a register in 
the floor using waste heat from the 
downstairs rooms. Another point 
making for better heating efficiency 
with an upstairs is the greater chim- 
ney height which gives an increased 
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START RIGHT WITH A GOOD FOUNDATION 

The basement is an important part 
walls, and preparation for a cement floor, are part of the plin in every modern 
Footings for the walls are very important. 


basement are available in printed form, and will be sent to any reader on re- 
quest, as well as complete discussions of wall construction and design. 





A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE BUNGALOW TYPE HOUSE 
This type of house fits into the landscape of the prairies better than a tall 
For a small house it is probably the most practical shape, but for a 
larger house the two-story type of construction has many advantages and econ- 
What is your own experience or opinion? 





of the new house. Smooth basement 


Methods of assuring a dry 











draft, as thirty to thirty-five feet high 
is bound to work better than twelve to 
fifteen. Also considerable more radi- 
ated heat will be obtained where the 
chimney goes up thru the middle of 
the upstairs, which is the proper loca- 
tion for the main heating chimney. 

A point often made in favor of the 
bungalow type of home is that it is so 
much more convenient having the 
bathroom and sleeping rooms all on 
the same floor, and that it saves the. 
continual running up and down stairs, 
so tiring to many women. Undoubt- 
edly it is more convenient to have all 
the home operations on one floor, and 
this may in some cases be the decid- 
ing factor for choosing this type, espe- 
cially where there are small children 
in the family. The importance of this 
is sometimes overestimated, especially 
if there is a toilet and lavatory down- 
Stairs, since few trips upstairs should 
be necessary. 

The great point in favor of the bun- 
galow home is its appearance. While 
the two-story home may be entirely 
appropriate for hilly and timbered sec- 
tions, many artists and architects feel 
that a lower type with horizontal 
rather than vertical lines is more suit- 
able for prairie homes, where most of 
the strong lines are horizontal. And 
it does seem that in many locations, 
the bungalow type has a better ap- 
pearance than the two-story. type. 
Just how important this is, each home 
builder must decide for himself, but 
the point is worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 

The story-and-a-half home is a com- 
promise between the bungalow and 
the two-story type. It is often used in- 
stead of the two-story house from the 
standpoint of economy, but this is a 
mistake; since the saving is only ina 
small amount of outside wall and per- 
haps a small amount of ceiling in the 
upstairs rooms and this will be more 
than balanced in the cost of dormer 
windows required to secure air and 
light to the upstairs rooms. Also these 
upstairs rooms are likely to be uncom- 
fortably hot in summer because of the 
lack of attic space above them. Some- 
times the story-and-a-half is preferred 
because of a better appearance, and 
this consideration may be all right un- 
der certain conditions. On the whole, 
however, the story-and-a-half is not so 
satisfactory as either the bungalow or 
the two-story home, and should not be 
selected without being given careful 
consideration. 


The Basement 


The new basement is to extend un- 
der ihe whole house. It will have a 
concrete wall that comes down smooth 
and square, with a cement floor. The 
house will be high enough to give 
plenty of basement windows so the 
sunshine and air can come thru them 
—sunshine in winter and air in sum- 
mer. One room, the room farthest 
away from the furnace, should be the 
vegetable storage place. The rest of 
the space can be divided off into light 
airy workrooms, with the exception of 
the coal and furnace rooms. Perma- 
nent washday equipment will be _ in- 
stalled with stationery tubs that the 
washer can be wheeled over against, 
thus lightening the task of carrying 
water for sudsing and rinsing. There 
will be several rooms in the new base- 
ment separated by solid concrete 
walls. For instance, the coal room 
will be all by itself, with no dust or 
dirt anywhere else, and will hold a 
whole winter’s supply. More about 
plans on our next “Fixing Up the 
Farm Home” page. 
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For 


Farm Use 
You will find Cham- 


pions used regularly 
in tractors, trucks 
and stationary en- 
gines on two out of 
three farms just as 
two out of three 
motorists look to 
Champions to give 
them the utmost in 
car performance. 


Champion is 
known the world 
over as the better 
spark plug—insur- 
ing dependable 
spark plug per- 
formance wherever 
it is used. 


A new set of dependable Cham- 

pion Spark Plugs every 10,000 

miles will restore power, speed 

and acceleration and actually 

save their cost many times over 
in less oil and gas used. 


Champion X— wai ” 
exclusively for ¢ 

Fords — packed 

in the Red Box 


60 cents each, 


Set of $740 


Four 







for cars other 

than Fords— 

packed in the 
Blue Box 


75 cents each 


Set of $300 


Four 


f 
a $ 45° 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO. OnI0 











Better Stands of Clover 


Acid Phosphate Helps Get Clover and Alfalfa Started 


By JAY WHITSON 


HE gain made by the use of acid 
phosphate on various crops, par- 
ticularly legumes, was one of the 
things that made the most impression 
upon me in my trips over Iowa in 
1926. The most striking results were 
noticed in the northeastern and the 
central part of the state, but I found 
men who had tried it and were thoroly 
sold on its use as far west as Carroll, 
Cass and Taylor counties. 

One of the most striking results of 
its use was called to my attention a 
few miles over the state line in Mis- 
souri near the east line of Mercer 
county. When I visited this region 
last fall I noticed a fine field of new 
seeding of mixed red clover and al- 
sike. It was the best new seeding 
that [ had seen in driving about 100 
miles since leaving Des Moines. I in- 
terviewed the farm operator. Over 
200 pounds of 20 per cent acid phos- 
phate per acre had been applied early 
in March at the time the clover was 
seeded in the wheat. 

Two strips about ten feet wide had 
been left without any acid phosphate. 
There was practically no red clover 
on these strips and the alsike was thin 
and small. The wheat had ripened 
more evenly on the treated part of 
this field and was better filled than 
a second field of wheat on the same 
farm. When sold it was the _ best 
weight of any wheat produced on up- 
land ground in that community. The 
owner believed the increased value 
of the wheat more than paid for the 
$3.50 worth of acid phosphate. The 
best stand of clover in his community 
was all profit. 

Results in Northeast lowa 

In Delaware, Buchanan and Black- 
hawk counties I visited ten or twelve 
farms the first of June last year that 
showed striking results from the use 
of acid phosphate. In each case it 
had been applied in 1925 at the time 
of seeding oats and clover or alfalfa. 
While a large amount of clover failed 
to make a stand in these counties 
in 1925, the fields visited where acid 
phosphate had been used all promised 
a good hay crop. 

Near Manchester a most striking 
comparison was found. Thru the mid- 
dle of a forty acre field of red clover 
seeded the year before six or seven 
acres received no application of phos- 
phate. The rest received about 160 
pounds per acre of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate. One could see the differ- 
ence one-half mile away. Where no 
phosphate was applied the stand was 
poor and the growth small. It would 
not have been left for hay except for 
its location in the middle of the field. 
It did not promise one-half as much 
hay as the treated part. 

On nearby farms two adjoining 
fields had been seeded to clover and 
timothy. Acid phosphate at the rate 
of about 170 pounds per acre had been 
applied to the one but not to the other. 
The same rate of seeding of clover 
and timothy had been used with both 
fields. The treated field showed a 
very good crop of red clover. The un- 
treated field appeared to be all timo- 
thy from a distance and on closer in- 
spection showed only a fair stand of 
clover in the lower portions of the 
field. Except for the good stand of 
clover in all parts of the adjoining 
field, it would have appeared reason- 
able to credit the irregular stand of 
clover in the untreated field to unfa- 
vorable weather the previous year. 
Both of these soils were acid tho not 
extremely sour. Acid phosphate does 
not remove the need of limestone. It 
does, however, often help the clover to 
survive and thrive under unfavorable 
soil and weather conditions. 

In Buchanan county, I visited a farm 
where a failure to get a stand of clo- 


ver occurred four successive years on 
different fields on the farm. The soil 
was doubtless acid. With this pre- 
vious record of failure and also with 
1925 giving rather unfavorable weath- 
er and moisture conditions, a fairly 
good stand of red clover had been se- 
cured. Two hundred pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate per acre was ap- 
plied at the time of seeding. The op- 
erator thought the oats crop had been 
increased six or eight bushels per 
acre. He had the only field of second 
year seeding in the immediate neigh- 
borhood worth calling clover. 

In Blackhawk county, I found a man 
who had got a stand of alfalfa after 
three failures. Twice he had tried 
without using lime. The third time 
limestone alone did not give a good 
stand. The soil was not very well 
adapted to alfalfa. In 1925 he applied 
something over 200 pounds of 20 per 
cent acid phosphate to land limed two 
years before. When I saw the treated 
part of the field about one year after 
seeding I thought it as good as I had 
ever seen in western Iowa. An acre 
on one edge received no acid phos- 
phate. It did not have more than one- 
half the hay that the rest of the field 
had. This difference would doubtless 
be less after the first season. 


Phosphate Helps Clover Seeding 


Where clover failures have been 
common acid phosphate is certainly 
worth trying. It will not always guar- 
antee a stand and the results will not 
always be as striking as those men- 
tioned, but tests conducted by the ex- 
periment station in all parts of the 
state show that for three-fourths of 
the state, at least, its use will increase 
the chance of getting a stand of the 
clover or alfalfa. The increase in the 
small grain crop will pay most if not 
all of the cost. ; 

Acid phosphate hastens the maturity 
of the corn crop when applied either 
the same year or a year or two pre- 
vious to clover or sweet clover. In 
years like 1924 and 1925 the increased 
value of the crop due to better ma- 
turity and better yield may be as high 
as 50 per cent. I visited Bremer coun- 
ty soon after the killing frost last fall 
and was on several farms where acid 
phosphate had been applied to part of 
the corn. The difference in maturity 
was so striking that anyone could tell 
when he passed from the part of the 
field that was treated to the untreated 
part. 

Except in the extreme west and in 
part of the northwest part of the state 
phosphate treatment for land to be 
seeded to alfalfa and sweet clover is 
certainly a paying investment. For 
red clover seeding it is profitable in 
much of the eastern part of the state. 
In northeastern Iowa where the great- 
est difficulty is experienced in getting 
corn to mature, direct application to 
the corn land is generally profitable. 
Probably in time the practice will be- 
come general to apply it regularly 
once in the rotation at the time the 
clover or sweet clover is seeded. 





Favors Skunks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer : 

Objections should be made to your 
periodical instructions for killing off 
the farmers’ best friends, the wild life 
of the fields, particularly skunks, 
which do the farmer more real good 
every year, than congress does in ten. 
Better tell how to protect and increase 
their number. Is not the best hope of 
salvation from the European corn 
borer to be found in some form of nat- 
ural wild life, especially birds, which 
by increase of numbers may restore 
the “balance of nature’? 

HENRY GILLESPIE. 

Delaware County, Iowa. 





Are you feeding 
the right Salt 








NOTED agricultural ex- 

pert, after a series of tests, 
found that when stock goes with- 
out salt it is not long until they 
take om a haggard appearance, 
the coat roughens and loss in 
weight and productivity follows. 


Livestock needs salt to be well- 
conditioned and efficient. But 
you must feed them salt they 
will eat. An untouched salt pile 
does no good. 


Feed your farm animals Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt. It ‘is pleasant 
to the taste and free from inpuri- 
ties, The stock will eat it—all 
they need; instinct tells them 
when to stop. Diamond Crystal 
Salt always makes better animals; 
better producers. 


There is a Diamond. Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for live- 
stock, for curing meats, for table 
and for cooking, for canning, for 
butter and cheese-making. Be 
sure to ask for Diamond Crysta' 
at the store where you trade 


“The Salt thaté aff Salt.” 


Diamond 

















Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 





Dramonp Crystat Sat Co., 
Dept. 771 St. Clair, Michigan 

Please send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 


Name se 





Town — 





Rt. Sw Se eee 
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Preserving Fence Posts 
The naturally durable woods are 
growing more scarce and _ higher 


ble woods must be used in their stead. 
The natural objection to our non-dura- 
ble woods is the fact that altho they 
are cheaper they must be replaced 


more often. A _ reasonably cheap 
method of making our less durable 
woods last at least as long, in many 
cases longer, than the durable woods, 
is open to our use. It has been proved 
by years of practical experience that 
proper preservative treatment will 
make our wooden posts last three to 
five times longer than they will last 
ordinarily. 

It has long been the custom to put 
posts in the ground with the bark on. 
When this is done a year can be sub- 
tracted from the average life of the 
post. The presence of bark allows 
moisture to collect and makes condi- 
tions favorable to decay; the bark also 


harbors wood boring insects. Wood 
rot growing thru the bark is a fa- 
miliar sight in vineyard posts. Peel- 


ing posts will help to retard decay and 
add at least a year to their life. 

Before giving posts a preservative 
treatment they must be peeled of all 
bark and then seasoned. 

Charring, piling of stones around the 
base and setting in concrete can not 
be depended upon to prevent decay. 
Tar, crude oil, paint, whitewash and 
cement are not wood preservatives, 
but furnish only surface coatings that 
give very little protection. 

Only sound wood is worth treating. 
Unless wood is seasoned or thoroly 
dry, preservatives can not enter. 
Posts, if piled outside, will season in 
forty to sixty. days of good seasoning 
weather. If posts are to be driven, 
they should be pointed before the pre- 
servative treatment so that it is made 
unnecessary to cut into the treated 
wood after the preservative is in. 

The average life of some fence post 
woods is given herewith: 


Untreated Creosoted 





BEL. ukcenciericaDecestents 6-7 years 20 years 
Basswood years 20 years | 
Red oak .6-8 years 20 years 
Cottonwood. ..........3-4 years 20 years 
ee ears 4-6 years 20 years 
Maple, soft........... . 4 years 20 years 
ARSE ae 10 years 30 years 
Willow 4 years 20 years 
Chestnut 8 years 20 years 





What Shall He Do? 


One of our friends puts the following 
problem up to us and we are turning it 
over to our readers for discussion: 

“A young man, a farm boy raised 
here in the corn belt, a good worker, 
wants to get married. He has been 
working out for four years, has saved 
$1,000 and has it in cash; also has a 
Ford car. He has been getting $50 a 
month single-handed, and could get 
that now either single-handed or as a 
married man, with house furnished. 

“Should he keep on as a farm hand, 
or move to town and take a town job? 
He is not experienced in any town 
work. Or should he rent a farm here 
in the corn belt? If so, how much 
land and what should he raise? He 
has $1,000 in cash and could probably 
borrow or get time on about $500 more. 
If he rents, should he rent for cash or 
share? His girl is a good, steady, 
sensjble girl, also farm raised; has 
been working in town lately. 

“Or should he buy land here and go 
in debt for it? He could get all time 
on fairly good farm land that is 
swamped with boom debts, and the 
creditors would be glad to have a good 
young farmer take it and try to make 
it pay out. 

“Whether he buys or rents, is $1,000 
enough to start on here in the corn 
belt, and how should he invest it, and 
what sort of farming should he do to 
make it pay? Or had he better put 
his money out at interest and take a 
town job? He could probably make $3 


| and strong and a good, steady worker.” 
priced, and the cheaper and less dura- | 





a day at common labor in town or $5 a 
day in a city, with a strong chance of 
advancement, of course, as he is young 





Growing Soybeans for Seed 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I am thinking of growing soybeans 
for seed rather extensively this com- 
ing season. What could I expect to 
receive a bushel for the seed? Do the 
retail seed houses buy seed or raise it 
themselves?” ; 


Soybean production in the corn belt 
has now reached a point where less 
than 20 per cent of the beans are sold 
for seed. |The value of the seed of 
most varieties is therefore established 
either by feeding value or its value to 
the soybean oil mills. Of course, most 
of the seed companies buy their seed, 
but ordinarily they do not offer more 
than 20 cents above the price offered 
by the soybean mills. 

As to what our correspondent can 
get next fall for his soybeans no one 
can say exactly. Probably it will be 
wise to count on not more than $1.30 
per bushel, altho the chances are that 
the price will be somewhere around 
$1.50. 

Soybeans have a feeding value some- 
what similar to linseed meal and as 
long as linseed meal sells for above 
$40 a ton it is not likely that soybeans 
will go below $1.20 a bushel. It is pos- 
sible that new varieties of soybeans 
which are temporarily scarce may sell 
for a time for seed purposes at around 
2a bushel. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the day of growing large quanti- 
ties of soybeans for seed is nearly 
over. 


to Pasture 


When you have an island consisting 
of a fine modern permanent hog house 
surrounded by a hog lot in which the 
drainage is so poor that in times of 
rain it becomes a sea of mud, and 
when in the past your percentage of 
pig mortality has been such that you 
are bound and determined to give the 
McLean county system of hog sanita- 
tion a thoro try-out, what’s the an- 
swer? These were the conditions Jes 
Juel, Audubon county, Iowa, farmer, 
was up against, and here is the man- 
ner in which he solved the problem of 
getting his pigs on clean pasture with- 
out their being compelled to navigate 
the muddy infected hog lot en route 
from the farrowing pens. 

Juel constructed a connecting chute 
between the hog house and the pas- 
ture, thus making it possible for the 
sows and pigs to go back and forth 
without coming into contact with the 
infected soil. The chute is built a 
foot above the ground in the hog lot, 
about four feet wide and sides boarded 
up three feet high. 

Juel’s first trial of the McLean sys- 
tem, in a modified way, turned out this 
way. The sows were fed a ration of 
shelled corn, ground oats and tankage 





for practically the entire gestation pe- 
riod. Minerals were also fed, so they 
had the necessary pig-building mate- 
rial. As the time for farrowing ap- 
proached, Juel thoroly cleaned and dis- 
infected the cement floor of the hog 
house with a strong carbolic acid dip. 
At farrowing time, he washed the 
sows’ udders with soap and water, and 
plenty of good clean straw is also pro- 
vided. 

The seventeen sows farrowed 136 
pigs, an average of exactly eight pigs 
each, and only one pig out of the en- 
tire lot died. A creep was made for 
the pigs so they could help themselves 
to shelled corn. After a week or ten 
days, the sows and pigs were turned 
out on clean red clover pasture that 
had not felt the hoofprint of a hog 
for more than a year. Besides the red 
clover pasturage, the pigs were fat- 
tened on a ration of ground oats, 
ground barley and shelled corn, hand | 
fed, and in addition they had the op- | 
portunity of helping themselves from | 





a self-feeder to all they wanted of the 
simple mineral mixture recommended 
by the Iowa State College. When 
these pigs were marketed at, the age 
of eight months, they tipped the scales 
at better than 250 pounds average. 

Juel may now be counted as one of 
the future strong adherents of the san- 
itation method of raising hogs, for he 
knows from experience that it is the 
best way to produce the greatest quan- 
tity of pork from the least number of 
sows.—W. C. Muilenburg. 





Tapering Versus Cylindrical 
Seed Corn 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“We are arguing which is better for 
seed, a tapering ear or a cylindrical 
one,” 

At the Ohio station where they ac- 
tually planted cylindrical and taper- 
ing ears on a comparative basis the 
yield was a fraction of a bushel more 





for the tapering ears. The difference 
was hardly enough to warrant picking 
for tapering ears but it was enough to 
suggest that it is a mistake to go te 
the extreme of picking for cylindrical 
ears. 

The bulk of the testimony is that it 
is inrpossible to develop a high yield- 
ing strain of corn by picking for any 
one particular type. George Krug, of 
Illinois, probably has had better ideas 
along this line than anyone else. His 
idea was first to make sure that the 
ear was solid and heavy for its size. 
In the second place, he shelled off 
some kernels at the butt of the ear 
to make sure they had a shiny, oily ap- 
pearance and that they came down full 
to the tip without any tendency to- 
wards being shoe pegged. For the 
rest he didn’t care much whether the 
ears were smooth or rough, long or 
short, tapering or cylindrical. In other 
words, George Krug picked for sound 
solid corn and let the type take care 
of itself. 










HARRIS HOME Wo. KA-700 
Over a hundred other attractive homes in the Har- 
ris Free Book of Plans. This one, size 28x20 ft. is 
planned with five large sunny rooms or four rooms 
and bath. 
Materials Cost ONLY... ..cccssccesssscevers 










fencing 47 ins. high. 
10 gauge top wires and 12!4 gauge 
bottom wires, Line and stay wires 

8. 


No. KA-22. 






WS Yy 200 ft. 9 gauge, per 
SS A 100 Ib. 3 3 

— bundis.. $ . 5 

Other sizes priced low. 


AM When laid have the appear- 

Field Fencing $17 00 OUTFIT 560 ance of individual shingles 
No. KA-45. | Heavy | galvanized ' COMPLETE le 4 square of 
Made with BQ. Tbe ce ewww tees 


Bathroom outfit consisting of 


ieled tub 5 ft. long; enameled lavatory and 
closet alg white china tank and closet bowl 
with mahogany seat and cover. 
Price complete 
with all necessary fittings......-. 








HARRIS HOME No. KA-293 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
HOME OFFER! 


Building ooae have planned your home here at 
America’s building material headquarters. Get full 
details of the prize collection—more than a hundred 
beautiful designs. Let us show you how our im- 
yroved und simplified Ready Cut System saves you 
3500-00 to $2000.00. 

The materials for the bungalow above, size 
28x20 ft. planned with four splendid rooms $743 
COSE ONLY ...cececcccccvccvcsccvescsececeecs 


Best Construction and Materials! 

Harris Homes feature latest approved methods of 
construction and finest materials from foundation to 
roof. Under our improved ready cut methods, we 
save you money at every turn in planning, prepara- 
tion of material, and construction. 

Free Plans and Service! 

We furnish a free and valuable architectural service 
with blue prints, construction details and material 
specifications. Mail coupon now. 





Twin hexa- 
Red, 


No. KA-501. 
gon shingles in slabs. 
gray-green or blue-black 


Others as low as $2.95 
per square. 
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SE tn Roofing 
Ename‘ed Sink $ 225 

No. fees Sanitary ——_ 
white porcelain enam- 
sled rol k. Right No. KA - 32. 
cled toll fitinbourd with | Builders’ Heavy 


nickel plated | faucets | weight slate sur- 
i trap. 42 , 
Aiton Bach d2oe00 faced roofing. 


Guaranteed 20 
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or barn paint, red, yellow or 


Per gallon, 4 tak Bd ‘$1.50 
Mixed Nails 


No, KA-18 


maroon, 
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years with under- 
Guaranteed Pipe and Fittings writers approved 
aint Pipe and fittings of all kinds in alf| label. : 
: P sizes. Send us list of your require=| , oll contain 108 $2.25 
$2 10 ol ments for money saving prices. and cement, each... 
x eens | Sash Special 
No. KA-12. Finest | WW emdow Sere aa yon W allboard 
house paint in 32 BTN * | No, KA-34 newer 
colors, Guaranteed i 97 er better wallboard made 
pot to fade or peel ive Cc of all wood fre. | R 
. gullon..... $2.10 | aye | Clear white pine P| TR ee mr) Cre aa 7 d "hel h 
Special Outfit PONG Sith “fine galvane | aize @ ft x pL faa,” Ghocte 48 ins: wide 
No. KA-14. Special 5 gallon kit of | : teed wire, Hun- $35 ft. 1 3/8 uta and six to. twelve feet 
ee len brant cesta vunoer: “$11.00 ath Sear eeadees Limited WUitee 1. $2.70 
RIO 6546500054500 e eee listof yours. quantity only. t— , ORO IST RTPA 
Barn Paint - ———_—__— = ———| Combination Door 
No. KA Guaranteed Breakfast Nook Set cel a No KA-38, 

















complete, 

$4 6” Three Size Fa Bi 
in. x 6ft. 9} 

Pieces = 3 

No. KA-28. Tuble 26x48 

ins. and two benches, made 

of clear white pine. Ready 

to set up and_ finish. 


$16.78 


Price each 


. 
Seven other 
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Three 
pieces... ..se00 
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No. KA-20, 
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ming efficiency. 500 
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950 Ib, capacity, each,’ ’* ' $52.50 








35th and Iron Streets 
4 CHICAGO 








HARRIS BROTHERS CO.4 
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Great Tire Offer 


Sovereign Cord Auto Tires for passenger 
cars, motor busses and trucks—the tires 
that give best and longest service under 
most rigid Tests. 

No. KA-5. Over size 30x3 14 Sovereign 
cord tires for Ford, Star, Gray, ete. Clincher 
rims; guaranteed 12,000 miles. 
»y s 





ACD. ceceecces COeeroesesesese 
Mail Coupon for Complete List 
Se (>) GERD © 4D & CaNERD 


HARRIS BROTHERS &CO. 
35th and tron Streets, Chicago 
Dept. KA- 48 

Send without obligation or cost to me yom latest 
Free 200 page book of Building Material Bargains, 
I am interested in: 
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PRUNING SMALL FRUITS 


Early Spring Work With Grapes and Cane Fruits 


By H. E. NICHOLS 


ROPER pruning is perhaps the one 
most important operation in se- 
curing large: crops of high quality 
grapes or raspberries. Once a few 
principles are learned, grape pruning 


is not nearly as difficult as it appears 
to most people. 

The fruit of the grape is borne on 
shoots that grow out of wood (called 
canes) that grew the past season. 
Very seldom will fruiting shoots grow 
out of wood older than one year. The 
year-old canes may be readily told as 
they are the youngest wood on the 
vines at this time of year. It is 
bright and smooth. At each joint 
there is a bud. From these buds the 
fruit bearing shoots will develop this 
summer. 

The grape is pruned very severely 
to develop vigorous shoots and to cut 
down: on their number. In pruning us- 
ually about forty buds should be left 
on one year wood per vine, but the 
number will vary with the vigor of 
each vine. The more vigorous the 
vine, the more buds may be left, but 
on extremely vigorous vines not mera 
than seventy buds’ should be left. 
Weak vines should have from twenty 
five to thirty buds when pruning is 
finished. 

_In looking over the vine it will be 
noticed that the canes are of different 
sizes and lengths. The canes of me- 
dium size (that is, cover about the 
that are 
healthy looking and with the joints 
fairly close together) are more fruit- 
ful than the weaker canes on those 
that have made an excessive growth. 





These latter are called bull canes and | 
if they have to be left for fruiting, | 
several buds should be left on some of | 


their side branches. If the 
weak, the stronger canes should be 
left. But if possible leave the lead 
pencil sized canes to bear the fruit. 

A very common way to prune grapes 
is to cut back the canes that grew last 
year to two or three buds. This is 
called spur pruning. A vine so pruned 
produces very fine fruit but they will 
not produce as much as a vine pruned 
to the long cane method. 


Long Cane Method of Pruning 


In pruning to this method four or 
five canes of medium size are left to 
each vine, each cut back so eight to 
twelve buds are left on each. These 
canes should be left on a framework 
of older wood, the canes coming off 
the older wood from three to five feet 
from the base of the vine. After they 
are chosen all wood beyond them 
should be removed. A cane between 
each fruiting cane and the ground 
should be cut back to two buds. These 
are called renewal spurs and the fruit- 
ing canes for next year may be chosen 
from them. Leaving renewal spurs 
keeps the fruiting canes close in to 
the framework of the vine each year. 

There are many systems of training 
the vines into the trellis. Usually a 
two to three wire trellis, with the 
lower wire two and one-half feet and 
the upper wire four and one-half to 
five feet from the ground is used. 
Number 9 wire should be used and the 
posts set twenty-four feet apart with 
the end posts well braced. The vines 
are usually set eight by eight feet. In 
commercial vineyards it is customary 
to put every fourth row ten feet apart 
to facilitate driving thru the vineyard. 

Two systems of training are in gen- 
eral use in the middle-west: the fan 
and the Kniffin. In the fan system 
two old stalks are developed from the 
ground and allowed to branch about 
eighteen inches from the ground. The 
fruiting canes are chosen from these 
and tied in a fan shape to the upper 
wires. 
brought over an upper wire and tied, to 
one lower. 


In some cases the canes are@ 


vine is | 





The Kniffin system—the most pop- 
ular method, is used in commercial 
grape sections—consists of older.wood 
up to the upper wire of a two-wire 
trellis with one short »piece of: older 
wood pointing each way at each wire: 
From these a cane is chosen which is 
tied along each wire. This makes four 
canes, each having eight to twelve 
buds, or forty buds to each vine. 
When the pruning is completed the 
vine loks like a double V. A renewal 
spur is left for each cane. 


Many people have old vines that 
have not been pruned for years and 
they are naturally puzzled when it 
comes to pruning them. On these old 
vines the fruiting canes are usually a 
long ways out from the base. These 
old vines usually contain much dead 
or weak wood. More than likely there 
are several old stalks growing out of 
the ground. In such cases the fruit- 
ing wood can not be brought back 
where it should be for several years. 
The easiest way for a person not fa- 
miliar with pruning grapes to handle 
such a vine is to first look it over care- 
fully and pick out two stalks that 
have sufficient fruiting wood on them 
and cut out the rest. Then starting 
at the ground on one stalk follow out 
each branch and remove all dead and 
weak wood, leaving a few spurs as 
close in as possible and when a good 
fruiting cane is reached, cut it off to 
eight to twelve buds and remove all 
the rest of the branch beyond the cane. 
When five or six good fruiting canes 
have been chosen cut off the rest of 
the vine. Usually these canes will be 
quite a ways out. In such case, in ty- 
ing up the vine the extra old wood 
can be bent around so the fruiting 
cane will be in where it belongs. Next 
year the fruiting wood may be chosen 
from the spurs that were left and a 
large amount of old wood removed. 

Use binding twine or strips of old 
cloth in tying up the canes to the 
trellis. Tie them loosely to prevent 
later injury. 

Grapes should be pruned usually in 
February or March—after the most se- 
vere part of the winter is over and 
before they will bleed very much. 


Pruning Cane Fruits 


The cane fruits, such as the rasp- 
berries and blackberries, live two 
years above ground. One summer the 


young shoots grow from the crown 
and the next season they bear the 
fruit and then die. Of course, each 


year both kinds of wood are found in 
the same crown. Red raspberries and 
blackberries spread by suckering from 
the root. The black caps or black 
raspberries, and also the purple cane 
varieties, spread by the tips of the 
young shoots bending over to the 
ground and taking root. 

Most of the pruning on the reds 
should be done with a hoe. By this I 
mean that they should be kept in rows, 
and their pruning is very simple. Be- 
fore growth starts each spring go thru 
the patch and cut out all the weak 
canes and thin out the more vigorous 
ones until they stand six or eight 
inches apart. Those left should be cut 
back. The amount of cutting back 
will depend on the variety and the 
amount of winter killing on the tips. 
Usually they are left from twenty-four 


to thirty-six inches long, the shorter 
growing varieties cut to the lower 


height. Often many of our winters 
kill back the tips. It is sometimes 
hard to tell when the plant is dormant 
just how far back they are killed. In 
this case it is well to do the pruning 
just as the leaves are starting to de- 
velop. They should be cut back into 
good vigorous buds. 

The black raspberries should be 
pr at three dfiferent times during 
the season. In June when the young 
shoots get about eighteen inches high 











conditions. 


plants the seed as accurately as 
you can plant by hand. It wili 
plant three kernels in a hill with 
high degree of accuracy over an 
entire field, or you can change the 
drop at any time to plant two, 
three or four kernels in a hill sim- 
ply by shifting a foot lever; it 
isn’t even necessary to stop the 
team. This variable-drop device 
also changes the planting dis- 
tances when drilling. 


Remember, an inaccurate 


planter keeps its mistakes hidden 
Write for folder describing the No. 999; also the booklet on corn- 


Toying written by farmers who have averaged 100 bushels or more. 
dress John Deere, Moline, IIl., and ask for Booklets PS-7 45 


OHN= DEERE 
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You Can Depend on This 
Accurate Planter 


More John Deere No. 999 Corn Planters are in use in the 
corn belt than any other make of planter because the No. 999 
maintains a higher degree of planting accuracy under varying 


JOHN DEERE 
No. 999 Corn Planter 


John Deere No. 999 
Corn Planter 


until the corn is up, and then it is 
too late to get back your losses. 

The John Deere Natural-Drop 
Seed Plate handles seed corn of 
irregular shape such a& come from 
tips and butts of the ears. It 
will plant peas, beans, kafir corn, 
shelled peanuts and ‘many other 
kinds of seeds. 

The fact that the home of the 
John Deere No. 999 is the largest 
planter factory in the world is evi- 
dence of what farmers think of 
this planter. 








RADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








the soft green tips should be pinched 
out to promote the development of 
side branches and to increase the 
stalkiness of the cane. They should 
never be allowed to get higher and 
then cut back heavily to this height. 
Neither should the side branches 
when they get in the way be cut back. 
This will force out a set of side 
branches on each of the main side 
branches. These will be formed so 
late in the season that they will be 
winter killed. The old canes that bear 
the fruit should be cut out as soon 
as they have finished fruiting. 

The third pruning should be given 
in the spring before growth starts. If 
the plants have been handled as above, 


| it will consist of thinning out the wid- 
leaving three or four of the | 


est canes, 
most vigorous to the hill. The side 
branches on these should be cut back, 
leaving each eight to twelve inches 
long, depending on the location of the 
fruit buds on them. If the plants were 
not headed back the preceding sum- 
mer, the canes will have grown very 
few side branches. In this case these 
long canes will have to be left about 
three feet long. If the old canes were 
not taken out last summer, these 
should now be remeved and the weak 
shoots cut out. 

Blackberries are handled similar to 
the black raspberries with this excep- 
tion: They are a larger and more 
vigorous plant and the summer head- 


| ing should be at about three feet. 





Marketing Alfalfa Direct 


Direct marketing of alfalfa is report- 
ed to be growing to considerable pro- 
portions in the Platte river valley of 
Nebraska, where farmer producers of 
alfalfa have formed an association and 
are selling to the dairy states of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa. 





| method. 





Raise BEST Pigs 


You Ever Raised 


—and do it more easily and cheaply with 
Champion Pig Meal. Every sack contains 
Tankage, Linseed Meal, Peanut Meal,Corn 
Germ Oil Meal, Wheat Middlings, ‘Cane 
acca f and Mineral—just the uniform 


balanced ration har growing pigs need. 


Campion 













Meal 


—develops pigs fastest of any known 
tis a tonic stimulant and 
unexcelled conditioner. Feed it all 
the year ’round from start to finish. 
Start your brood sows on it and 
carry the pigs thru to maturity. 
For sale by all live dealers or fill 
out and mail Trial Order 
Blank below. 
Champion Millin 
& Grain 
Clinton, 
Iowa 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase, 
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Real Economy 
in Baking 
A farmer’s wife says, 
“CERESOTA seems to go 
farther than other brands of 
flovr and this is an item in 
our large family.” 
Ceresota is uniform and de- 
pendable. The ideal bread 
and pastry flour. -Order a 
sack from your grocer, It’s 
real baking economy to 
use Ceresota Flour — 
Pure, Wholesome and Not 
Bleached. 
Manufactured by 


Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Qa 


rs—— 


Wal Zz 


s—complete instructions to 


beautiful Japanese water colo 


es—-12 magnificently colored 
interesting fairy story—cover in many colors. 


chart 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Here is my 10c for your beautiful painting book, “The 


Adventures of Ceresota’’ and the set of Japanese water 


colors. 





CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


Tue Noatewestern Consoripatep Mituinc Company 


artists—set of 





fe ee ee 


R. F. D. 


Painting Book for the Kiddies—10c 


and gold. Sent postage prepaid. 


Big, beautiful 6x8—48 
pictures—-12 painting 
wonderfully 


young 
Name 





In Cedar Rapids 
$1.25 to $2.50—No Higher 


HOTEL MAGNUS 
150 Fireproof Rooms 
100 With Bath 


“Unchanging Rates Are Posted in 
Every Eppley Room” 

















lady,” he ordered Duncan. 











Please mention this paper when writing. | 


“Seventeen Is Grown Up” 


A Story of the Days Before the Revolution 


By A. E. DEWAR 
Author of ‘‘The Road to Carolina” 


V—THE PIECE OF SNAKE 
HEY buried Romkey in a hurry, 
and took the silver mounted pistol 

to lay on the shelf in the captain's 
cabin. Once more the men were on 
their good behavior. Two went scurry- 
ing up the trails to keep guard again. 
The rest sat in a circle, looked at each 
other, and said hardly anything. 

Langdon, a tall, lanky fellow, with 
a face the color of dirty paper, took it 
upon himself to assume command. He 
was one who had cried, “Served him 
right!” when they had found Romkey 
dead. Apparently the belief was strong 
that the captain was just around the 
corner checking up on every word. 

“Take something more to the young 
“Tell her 
she’ll not be bothered again.” 


Duncan shivered, and his jaw 


| dropped. 


“There’s blood on the ground by the 
door,” he quavered. “I’m afraid— 
ha’n’ts——” 

He got a cuff that sent him sprawl- 
ing. “Get along!” growled Langdon. 

Duncan limped away. He knew the 
girl would not look at the dinner, but 
it gave him a good excuse to talk 
things over with her. His objections 
had been part of his plan of appearing 
too weak and spiritless to be worth 


“Of course we'll go,” he said, in a 
voice he tried to make reassuring. “I'll 
get a couple of horses ready and hide 
them. You be ready when I give the 
| word.” 


HE grew a little calmer, and looked 

up at him—even tho she still un- 
consciously held him tight. He almost 
winced at that look. She seemed to 
think that he could do as he promised. 
Could he? The thought of his compara- 
tive powerlessness made him savage. 

“When things are ready,” he told 
her, “I’ll walk past and whistle. Then 
you make for the timber and work 
around to the other end of‘the camp. 
I’ll have the horses tied in that clump 
of trees north of the sheds.” 

She nodded, and then seemed to 
freeze in a new terror. 
“Alone?” she asked. 

go by myself?” 

“T’ll be busy,” he explained. “If they 
miss me, they may start looking for 
me before we’re ready. They won't 
know you've gone. You’ll have to do it 
by yourself. I’ll meet you where the 
horses are.” 

He hesitated. “If you see the men 
coming: toward the timber, and I’m no- 
where in sight, get on and ride any- 


“Do I have to 





Way.” 





They could not go faster than a walk: Duncan kept 


: an ear cocked over his shoulder. 


watching. At the moment that sort of 
acting had not been difficult. The ter- 
ror of the girl’s predicament, the pis- 
toling of Romkey, had set his nerves 
to jumping. He remembered too well 
even now how Romkey had looked as 
the pistol barked, and knew that he 
would see that dying face often in his 
dreams. " 

There was, as he feared, a dark spot 
on the hard-packed ground before the 
cabin door. Duncan, with a stony face, 
walked right over it, but something 
twisted inside of him as he did it. He 
had to wait a minute before he could 
make his voice sound bold enough to 
speak to her: 

To that breathless silence within he 
said: 

‘It’s Duncan again. 
all right.” 

He could ‘hear the girl panting like 
a hound after a hard run as she lifted 
the bar and thrust the door open. The 
next second she had two frantic arms 
around him and was sobbing against 
his shoulder. 

“Take me away!” she begged. “Quick! 
Quick!” 

He was far too unsure of himself to 
feel any gratification. Yet that grasp 
warmed him. At the same time, her 
agitation made him fearful. Escape 
now? The thing was impossible. It 
would take preparation, waiting, night, 
and a lucky chance. Yet he feared to 
say it. She was in the mood to run 
shrieking to. the woods if she were told 
that.she must hide longer in the cabin. 


Everything’s 


She cried out at that, as if he had 
struck her, and shook her head. For 
a moment they stood there, breast to 
breast, and he could feel her gather 
herself together. Then she stepped 
back. 

“When you whistle,” she repeated, 
and was gone. 

Duncan went back to Langdon. The 
men still hung together uneasily and 
looked over their shoulders often. They 
were wondering about Horner. Pres- 
ently Langdon clapped his hands to- 
gether. 

“Romkey done for him!” 
clared. “I'll bet on it.” 

They argued over that. Langdon in- 
sisted that Horner’s failure to show up 
gave force to his argument. They tried 
to recall which way Horner had gone. 
One man was sure. He started off to 
the woods. Three more followed him. 
The rest sat still and jeered at them. 
Langdon turned finally. 

“You’re scared to get into the brush,” 
he, accused them. “Nobody’s waiting 
to pick you off.” 

Two more swaggered after him at 
that. The others hunched their shoul- 
ders and sat still. 

Dunean sauntered off toward the 
sheds. The stockade held a few horses. 
Most were out in the timber, hunting 
for their feed. All wore hobbles, of 
course, 

No one was at the sheds. Duncan 
slipped in, picked out two saddles, a 
couple of bridles and a couple of sad- 


he de- 





(Continued on page 32) 

















YOUR 
BUILDINGS 


the ASSETS 
everybody sees 


HE appearance of farm build- 

ings is the visible standard by 
which a farmer’s customers and 
neighbors judge his good manage- 
ment. Your buildings, painted white 
or light colors with Eagle Pure 
White Lead in Oil, indicate careful 
attention to economy. They provide 
cheerful surroundings that add to 
the health and happiness of every- 
one on the farm. 

Farmers who have painted with 
Eagle know its economy in first cost. 
When repainting time comes, they 
realize another economy of pure 
lead paint. It wears away evenly, 
slowly. It is tough and elastic—does 
not crack or peel off —leaves a per- 
fect, deep-anchored foundation for 
repainting. 

Leading paint dealers sell Eagle. 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
134 North LaSalle Street —Chicago. 

You will appreciate the many helpful 

suggestions for mixing white lead paint 


contained in our “Tinting and Mixing 
Chart.” Write today for your free copy. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


CAG OL ick 
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SAVE YOUR FEET 


joward's Arch Kor- 
rector Shoes‘ Increases $ 
Comfort 100 per ct. 
Years of experiment has 
t is oon loakin tee 
at rom > 
enuse at gives tdded up: pr agin 
where most foot troubles start 
KLL SIZES, STYLES AND LEATHERS. 
SEND FOR GATALOG “c’’ 


HOWARD-PEARSE SHOES 
305 W. 2d., Davenport, lowa 











Please refer to this paper when writing. 























OVER 100,000—AND 
STILL GROWING 


INCE its very first issue, thirty-two years ago, 

Wallaces’ Farmer has enjoyed a continuous and 
healthy growth in subscriptions, until today it reaches 
over 100,000 of the best farm homes in the corn belt. 


No premiums or ‘‘high pressure’’ methods have ever 
been used to secure subscriptions. Wallaces’ Farmer 
has always been sold solely on its merits as a worth- 
while paper for the farmer and his family. 

Subscriptions are always stopped when the time is 
out unless renewed. Wallaces’ Farmer goes only to 
those who first pay a fair price for it because they 
want the paper, and then renew their subscriptions 
because they have found it helpful in their business. 

Such unqualified endorsement by over 100,000 level- 
headed men is convincing evidence that Wallaces’ 
Farmer will be a good investment for any farmer. 

The business methods which Wallaces’ Farmer has 
followed now for nearly one-third of a century, will 
be continued in the future. There will be the same 
constant striving to make each year a still better 
and more helpful paper for these more than 100,000 
farmer-subseribers and their families. 


|VALLACES FARM ER 
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Whatever You Pay for Harness 
Get the Most for You 


Cc TING full value for your money 
when you buy work harness is not 
an easy matter. You must rely upon 
the reputation of the manufacturer, and 
you must have confidence in the man 
who sells it to you. 

Boyt-made harness includes the stand- 
ard BOYT harness with rustless bronze 
hardware, identified by the name 
“BOYT” upon the buckles. The SAM- 
SON harness, Boyt-built, is identified by 
the name “SAMSON” upon the bridle rosette 
—the “BREADWINNER” a Boyt-made harness, 
at a low price, is identified by the name, “BREAD- 
WINNER, Boyt-made,” stamped into the leath- 
er back-strap. Any of these three harness rep- 
resents the greatest value at its respective price 
that it is possible for standardized manufactur- 
ing methods to produce. 

In the Boyt factory, where thousands of sets of 
work harness are built annually, there is but one 
policy, to put into the harness all that can be put 
in for the price asked. Each set of Boyt-made 
harness in whatever grade, is made of straps cut 
out of backs, not belly leather. It has a certain 
thickness,a certain tensile strength. The hard- 
ware is especially built from Boyt formulas and 
designs to insure Jong wear of the straps. The 
eusidennaiides must be of a definite, high standard. 
Every set is closely inspected when it is shipped 
from the factory. 

Be sure to see a set of Boyt-made harness be- 
fore you buy this spring. Some good dealerin 
your locality can show you any one of the three 
sets, the standard BOYT HARNESS, the SAM- 
SON, or the BREADWINNER. 


THE BOYT COMPANY 
218 Court Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Send for this Valuable, 
=\\ FREE BOOK 








value in harness, ‘lo better en- 
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THE BOYT COMPANY 

§ 

216 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 

# Send me your FREE book, “Pointers for 
@ Careful Harness Buyer.” Also tell me the near- 
a est dealer's store where I can see genuine Boyt- 
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The Standard Work Harness of America” 
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Horsepower Is the Most Economical, Most Practical and Most Serviceable Farm Power Used. 





TANNERYYOU 


MAKES THIS POSSIBLE 












i 
100.000 FARMERS 
OWNING my own Tannery, tans © 
ning my own harness leather. 
manufacturing my own harnese and 
selling direct oe cng -to 
ou, makes possible the lowest har- 
non prices ever heard of — JUST 
WHAT YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED! To 
prove that you get better harnese 
this way, I will send you any har- 
ness you select from my catalog— 
ali at my own risk, You know har- 
ness—examine it thoroughly, test 
materiale—you be the judge. Costs 
you nothing unless you decide to 

eep it. 








WRITE ME TODAY , 
Find out fer yourself all about my 19 different 
styles of harness, also collars, saddles, leather, 
etc.—at amazingly low Tannery-to-You prices. 
Write today. Just say, Send free Harness Book. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. §a5.7ha0 








SAFETY FIRST! 2° 79u5, during 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 

















barn. 
FAS ie OY & EASI EST ay look over this catalog—a 
. WOVEN WIRE STRETCHER post card brings it. 






You can stretch woven wire twice 





Galvanized Steel Sash 
and Frame 


Designed for masonry, 
walls, absolutely tight, frame is mortar filled and 
becomes solid part of wall. 
absolutely fireproof. 





hollow tile and wood 


Lasts a life time and is 
Will never swell and stick. 
Will never warp, shrink or dry out. Heavy ribbed 
glass is not easily broken and will throw the light 
permits ample winter 
irect draft on animals, 


all over the barn. 
ventilation over top without 
For summer—tilted and also raised allows greater 
air volume than any other window. 


Know the Clay Line 
Catalog Sent Free 


1 : 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- a — eee 


cles you want to buy, just let us know Drinking Cups, 
what you want and we will be glad to carriers, Ventilators and other 
r give you names of reliable firms. money making, 


Clay specialties for the dairy 
Buy no equipment until 





IOWA GATE COMPANY 
Cedar Fails, lowa. 


(New Name) 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Pe as fast with a Whitesel. Set ine jiffy. | Dept. W-3 
‘ fence. 









Whitesel Barbed Wire Stretcher. 
& Write for factory price. AGENTS WANTED 
* Easy sales. Write for our plan. 
~~ WHITESEL MFG. CO., 14335. 13th, OMAHA, NEBR, 





Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 


ge Send for 
t today. 


Electric WheelCe. 
SS Elm St.,Guiney, tt, 
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Brown Pays Freight 
Write for our aor 1927 cut price 


THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 











House and Senate Split on Income Tax 


( Continued from page 3) 


industry deciding whether it should 
locate on the eastern side of the Mis- 
sissippi or the western side. This point 
of border-line industries was brought 
out not only by Mr. Maxfield but by a 
number of other opponents of the bill, 
and was probably the strongest and 
most effective argument they had. 
Many of the men fighting the bill 
tried to scare the farm supporters out 
by pointing out the possibility of mak- 
ing a high profit on speculative land 
purchases. Charlton, of Des Moines, 
and Simmer, of Wapello, were espe- 
cialy active in this. Those in favor of 
the income tax retorted that the farm- 





in the appropriation committee in 
bringing about increasing state ex- 


_penditures. Patterson, in supporting 


the bill, stated bluntly that the reason 
why certain men had been so ready to 
vote for lavish expenditures of state 
money was because the farmers are 
furnishing the bulk of the state taxes. 
It would make for economy, said Pat- 
terson, if the industries which now re- 
ceive so much of the state income 
also had to pay a proportionately large 
amount of the state taxes. Patterson 
further pointed out that in Wisconsin 
the income tax had not resulted in ex- 
travagance but on the contrary Wis- 
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State income tax to replace state millage levy would cause senatorial districts 


in white a saving. The black districts 
thousands of dollars. 


er, by following the inventory method, 
could take part of the profits year by 
year without, in most cases, sending 
his income high enough to make it lia- 
ble to much if any taxation. They said, 
moreover, that if the farmer did make 
an unusually large speculative profit, 
he ought to be as willing to pay a per- 
centage of it to the state government 
as anybody else making a large profit. 

Someone said that the farmers would 
have to hire lawyers to make out their 
income tax statements for them. The 
reply was that this was no more neces- 
sary under the proposed state income 
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would suffer a loss. The figures represent 


consin seemed to be conducting, its 
government with slightly more econ- 
omy than Iowa. 

A farmer from one of the river coun- 
ties spoke strongly against the bill, 
seeming to be fearful that if the bill 
were passed new industries would lo- 
cate in Illinois rather than Iowa. He 
claimed that Oregon had recently tried 
the income tax and had been so dis- 
satisfied with it that the measure had 
been recalled by a referendum vote. 
He claimed that the Palm Olive Soap 
Company and a number of other con- 
cerns had left Wisconsin because of 
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SENATE VOTE—Counties in white 


favored bill; black voted against bill; 


shaded, not voting. 


tax law than under the present fed- 
eral law. 

One of the Kennedys from Lee coun- 
ty said that there was not a farmer 
from his county in favor of the income 
tax, and that the Farmers’ Union was 
against it. Nagle, of Johnson county, 
said there was no farm sentiment in 
his county for an income tax, Nagle 
and a number of others connected with 
the oposition to the bill said that we 
had too many systems of taxation now 
and that if an income tax furnished 
the state with more money it would 
result in increased extravagance. In 
making this argument the opponents 
of the bill made a real mistake for in 
many cases they had been most active 





the income tax. Patterson in rebuttal 
read a letter from the governor of 
Wisconsin to the effect that the Palm 
Olive Soap Company left Wisconsin 
for altogether different reasons. Pat- 
terson furthermore. stated that the 
number of corporations in Wisconsin 
had increased during recent years un- 
der the income tax, whereas in Iowa 
without an income tax the number of 
corporations had decreased. 

Several opponents of the bill 
brought out the point that while farm- 
ers might pay little income tax now, 
yet eventually they will be so wealthy 
as to pay a lot of income tax. Some 
one sneeringly accused the farmers of 
reporting only 198,000 hogs for taxa- 
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tion. when there were actually over 
8,000,000 on the farms. 

MeMillan, of Benton county, in fa- 
vor of the bill, made a strong point 
when he went into the history of our 
present antiquated taxation system. 
He said that such a taxation system as 
ours was all right at the time of the 
Revolutionary war when wealth con- 
sisted chiefly of property out in the 
open where everyone could see it. To- 
day when wealth has shifted so largely 
into intangible property, into forms 
which are easily hidden, the old-fash- 


ioned forms of taxation is notably un- 
The north- | 
western counties as a whole did good 


just to the farming class. 


work for the bill, R. B. Crone of Em- 
met being one of the principal speak- 
ers from that district. 

Patterson, of Kossuth, who has been 
fighting for the income tax for a num- 
ber of years, closed the debate just be- 
fore the vote. He challenged Simmer, 
Nagle, Charlton and other active op- 
ponents of the bill who professed great 
friendship for the farmer to appear be- 
fore the state executive council in its 
equalization session next July and 








work for a readjustment in assessed | 


valuation of city and farm property to 
the end that farm people would pay 
no more per person in taxes for state 
purposes than city people. Nagle 
showed that he was game by saying 
that he would do so. Simmer, pro- 
tested, however, that Patterson by 


asking a question of this sort was set- 


ting class against class, a thing which 
he greatly deplored. Charlton’ said 
that the farm folks ought to pay a lot 
more per capita towards supporting 
the state government than the folks in 
town because their wealth is so much 
greater. Patterson quoted figures 
from the National Bureau of Economic 
tesearch to the effect that the income 
ot farmers in Iowa per capita was 
less than one-half as much as the in- 
come of town and city folks per capita. 

There was an active lobby at work 


both for and against the income tax } 


bill. Huntley and Dawson, of the Farm 
Bureau, were working for it. The 
strong Farm Bureau counties, as a 
whole, stood solid for the bill. The 
Farmers’ Union was not so successful 
and representatives from a number of 
Farmers’ Union counties lined up on 
the negative side. Representatives of 
the wealthy interests in the industrial 
counties of the state were present to 
bring what pressure was_ possible 
against the bill. 

The final vote in the house was taken 
about five o’clock, and as red and bive 
bulbs flashed above the speaker's desk 
it was apparent that there were more 
red than blue. One of the lobbyists 
in the back of the house wailed, “Why 
the speaker voted for it.” Another 
said of another representative, “Why, 
the —— told me only half an hour 
ago that he was going to vote against 
the bill.” It was a great disappoint- 
ment to the industrial lobby because 
they had put forth a lot of effort the 
previous night and that morning and 
had good reason for thinking up to the 
time of the voting that they had the 
bill beaten. 

The vote on roll call in the house 
Was: 

Aves—Akin of Carroll, Allen, Ander- 
son, Bair, Bauer, Berry, Bixler, Blythe, 
Bush, Carter, Christophel, Cole of Del- 
aware, Copeland, Craig, Crone, Cro- 
zier, Eckles, Fleming, Griswold, Hagg- 
lund, Hale, Hanson, Hattendorf, Heald, 
Held, Hill, Hollingsworth, Hopkins, 
Ickis, Istad, Johnson of Dickinson, 
Kent, King, Knudson, Krouse, Lovrien, 
Mcllrath McMillan, Martin, Miller, 
Nelson, Oliver, Ontjes, Patterson, Rei- 
mers, Rice, Roberts, Rust, Rutledge, 
Saunders, Smith, Thompson, Vaughn, 
Venard, Wamstad, Wilson. 

Nays—Aiken of Ida, 
ford, Buchmiller, Charlton, 
Harrison, Eden, Edge, Elliott, Gilmore, 
Greene, Grimwood, Hager, Haney, 
Hansen, Harrison, Hempel, Hines, Hol- 
lis, Huff, Hunt, Johnson of Keokuk, 





Cole of 


Johnson of Marion, Kennedy, J. P., 
Kennedy, W. S., Kline, Knutson, 
Laughlin, Lichty, McCaulley, MclIn- 
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pHs mash feed is composed of the same ingredients 
as Chick Mash, with the addition of pea meal. The 
granulation is a little coarser. The Cornell Experiment 
station found by experiment that chicks undergo four 
moults during their growth. This severe strain can be 
balanced only by proper amounts of digestible protein 
for flesh and feather building. A growing chick ob- 
taining his living on the range cannot get enough pro- 
teins to develop properly. Sterling Growmg Mash 
supplies all the proteins needed and it is economical. 


Ask Your Feed Dealer 


orthrup.King & Co's 


STERLING CHICK MASH 
SAVES CHICKS 


Area to 6 Weeks Ol Old 
(COMPOSED of corn feed meal, steel cut oats, bone 


meal, wheat meal, standard middlings, and liberal 
quantities of meat meal, alfalfa,leaf meal, dried butter- 
milk and cod liver oil. These last two items aside from 
being the most useful proteins provide vitamines which 
promote rapid well balanced growth. This mash keeps 
the digestive tracts open and clean, reacts against white 
diarrhoea and helps to overcome leg weakness. Feed 
it dry, in hoppers, and supplement it with Sterling Baby 
Chick Starter or Sterling Chick Feed. 


Both These Mashes Are 
Guaranteed To Satisfy 


Northrup, King & Co's 


STERLING GROWING MASH 
MATURES THEM FAST 


To Be Fed WhenChicks Are 4 to 6 Weeks 01d 
And Until TheyAre Fully Gro 





3rd or 4th Day 
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tosh, Mathews, 
nell, Pattison, Prichard, Quirk, Ratliff, 
Ryder, Simmer, Springer, Stepanek, 
Torgeson, Troup, Truax, Wagner, Wal- 
rod, Wolfe. 

Absent or not voting—Forsling, Hub- 
bard, Thomas. 

In the senate the vote was: 

Against the income tax—Baird, Beat- 
ty, Benson, Bergman, Carden, Clark, 
Clearman, Darting, Fulton, Hartman, 
Haskell, Johnson, Kimberly, Lange, 
Merritt, Ramsey, Rigby, Roberts, 
Shane, Stanley, Stoddard, Topping, 
Wilson of Page, Wilson of Polk. 

For the income tax—Breakenridge, 
Brookins, Browne, Brush, Campbell, 
Dean, Dotts, Ellis, Fackler, Gilchrist, 
Gunderson, Kern, Klemme, Langfitt, 
MeLeland, Mills, Shinn, Skromme, 
Slemmons, Ulstad. 

Absent—Booth, Cavanaugh, 
McFarlane, Shaff. 


Frailey, 





‘Producing 100 Bushel Yields 
of Corn 
Neoraska’s champion corn raiser in 
1925 with an official measured yield of 
over 100 bushels per acre, used a lister 


in putting in his high-yielding corn. 
Missouri reported three with yields of 
over 100 bushels that listed their corn. 
Checking and drilling as methods of 
planting were about equally followed 
by the 273 men who made official 


| 
Maxfield, Nagle, O’Don- 





! 
yields of 100 bushels or over in corn 


yield contests in Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. 
May 12 and 13 were the average date 
of planting of the prize winners. As 
high as eight cultivations were report- 
ed but the average was less than four. 
A high per ceutage reported the use of 


two-row cultivators and several used | 


motor cultivators, including the pro- 
ducer of the highest yield of the whole 
group. Nearly all of the 100 bushel 
yields followed a legume, 
lowing clover and sweet clover than 
any other, 





Treating Small Grain for Smut 


Treatment of oats and barley to re- 
duce smut damage is not expensive nor 
does it call for a large amount of la- 
bor. The presence of smut ordinarily 
reduces the yield of oats at least 10 
per cent, and a reduction of 15 per 
cent is not uncommon. Tests and check 
plots in various mid-west states indi- 
cate that the damage done to barley 
by smut will run even higher than 
with oats. 

For oats the sprinkling method of 
treatment is most generally used. Put 
one pint of 40 per cent formaldehyde in 
ten gallons of water. Spread the oats 
that are to be treated on a barn floor 
or other smooth, clean, dry surface. A 
layer of oats about six inches deep is 
the best. Apply the formaldehyde solu- 


more fol- | 





tion with a sprinkling can. The oats 
on the surface should be quite wet. 
The oats should be thoroly mixed by 
shoveling so that all the grains come 
in contact with the solution. After 
mixing, cover with canvas, burlap or 
other material to reduce evaporation 
for two hours. The oats are then ready 
to sow, tho drying will often make 
seeding easier. 

Effective treatment of barley smut 
calls for soaking ten minutes in a cold 
formaldehyde solution or two minutes 
in a hot solution. In the cold formal- 
dehyde treatment, one pint to forty 
gallons of water is required. In the 
hot or rather warm solution, one pint 
to fifteen gallons of water is the prop- 
er strength. The solution should be 
kept at a temperature of 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After treatment the bar- 
ley should be spread out to dry. 





House Cleaning Time at Hand 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The White House needs a cleaning 
from top to bottom. Then it must be 
inhabited by real friends of 
ture. When those two things are ac- 


complished farmers of the west and 
south may expect real help for the 
equality of agriculture and they will 
get nothing until that time. 
HARLOW ROCKHILL. 
Grundy County, Iowa. 
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TREATED 


UNTREATED 


Treated Corn Seed Outyields 
Untreated 5 to 15 Bushels per Acre 





Remarkable Results secured by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
State Agricultural Colleges, Big Seed Houses, and Thou- 
sands of Corn Growers throughout the Corn Belt 


Every experienced corn’ grower 
knows that heavy corn losses are due 
either to unsuspected disease in the 
seed, or to disease in the soil infecting 
the seed after it is planted. 

A new corn seed treatment, Bayer 
Dust or Uspulun, protects seed corn 
from disease both on the seed and in 
the soil. It prevents seedling blight, 
root rot, and other diseases that lit- 
erally steal the results of your hard 
work in hot fields. 

At a cost of less than five cents an 


acre, it has increased corn yields for 
thousands of practical corn growers 
5 to 15 bushels per acre. It in- 


sures germination and sturdy growth 
never before possible from poor seed 
and benefits the best seed by protect- 
ing it from injurious and costly at- 
tacks of soil-infesting organisms. 


Easy to Use 


You need no special equipment for 
this new seed treatment. No tiresome 
or lengthy procedure is involved. Two 
bushels of seed can be treated in less 
than three minutes. 

Bayer seed treatment comes in two 
forms: BAYER DUST for Dust treat- 
ment and USPULUN for Soak treat- 
ment. Most growers prefer the Dust 
treatment because it is quicker and 
saves the trouble of drying the seed. 
Both are equally effective. 





| 
| 
| 





Tests Conducted by U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, show 


that the Bayer Dust treatment of 
nearly disease-free Dent Corn gave 
an increase of 8.5 bushels per acre; 
of Diplodia infected seed, 15.8 bush- 
els, and of Gibberella infected seed, 
28.9 bushels.—Phytopathology, Jan., 
1926. 











Read what users say after 
actual field tests: 


HPNRY C. REINERS, Emden, Tl. 
stand of treated corn was better than 
the untreated. The early growth and 
vigor of the treated corn was much bet- 
ter. There spindly stalks and 
they seemed to grow faster. We noticed 
particularly when picking seed that there 


“The 


were less 


were fewer barren and weak stalks, and 
much better seed corn on the treated 
than the untreated rows. In my estima- 


tion the difference in yield ranged from 
5 to 15 bushels per acre. * * * 


HENRY A. BOYER, Milford, Tl.: “a 


treated all my seed corn except 36 rows, 
and [ surely could tell the difference. 
* * . We counted 25 hills of treated 


and 
37 ears on 
figured it, 


corn and they had 49 ears. on them, 
25 hills of untreated corn had 
them. * * * The way we 
it made about 8 bushels per acre more. 
1 will say this, that T will never plant 
corn again without treating it, and’I want 
to tell you that most of my neighbors will 
treat their corn this spring.” 


One pound of either treats six bushels of seed corn 


Bayer Dust: 1 ib. $1.75: 5 Ibs. $8.00. 


If your dealer’s stock of BAYER DUST and USPULUN A 
has not yet arrived, send us his name and address Y 
THE BAYER CO,, Inc., 117 Hudson Street, New York City R 


Uspulun: 1 Ib. $2.75; 5lbs. $13.00 


BAY ER) 


BAYER DuSI « USPULUN 


Dust Treatment 


Soak Treatment 





When writing to ) advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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BERRY SEED Cc ©0., Box904, ( OLARINDA, ft Sowa 








SEED OATS AND SEED CORN 


Liberty 480 Hull-less oats, 5c a pound. lowar and 
Togren oats, 75c a bushel; clean pure seed. 

Seed Corn, Joslim's Yellew Dent and 90 day Yellow 
Dent, Silver King (white), the kinds that yield good 
crops and will mature; grown and selected for seed; 
teats 96 to 98%. Bold on 15 days approval test, shelled 
and graded, $3.50 a bushel, bags included. 

SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM 
ALLEN JOBLIN, Proprietor 
Route Ko. 3, Holstein, lowa 














FOR FUEL, THE WIND IS F 


plants for several years. 








Electricity From the Wind 


The “AEROLECTRIC” will light your house. yard and barns. 
electric fans, irons, washing machines, vacuum c.eaners, water pressure systems, 
milking machines, shearing machines, érindere, electric refrigerators, etc. 


No risk from fire, explosive prsice ey kerosene. No noise, no trouble, NO COST 


Ask us to send you full information and names of those who have been using 


| HOWELL ENGINEERING & LIGHT CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


It will operate 


933 SIXTH AVE 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


ay I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’- expert knowledge. 


He will giadiy 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany ail inquiries. 








Simple Roof Truss 


simple but effective 
roof truss used by C. C. Crain, Wa- 
terville, Le Sueur county, Minnesota, 
in building a feeding shed 26 feet wide 
and 70 feet long without supporting 
posts inside. The roof is braced by 
means of a truss arrangement sus- 
as shown in the dia- 


Here is a very 


pended below 
gram. Mr. Crain says that several 
men can walk on the roof without 


making it shake, and that the same 
arrangement could be used nicely for 
the roof of a machine shed. 

As used, the cross piece was a piece 
of 2x4 about 15 to 18 inches long get 
under the middle of the rafter and 
with 1x4 pieces nailed on each side 
and these nailed to the rafter. Strips 
1x4 and of the proper length were then 
nailed on each side of rafter at the 
lower end and also on each side of 
the cross piece or brace. <A similar 
pair of 1x4 strips were then nailed 
on each side of the rafter at the up- 
per end and then on each side of the 
cross piece on top of the other two 
1x4s. 

There is no question but what this 
construction would stiffen such a 
rafter immensely, but its weakpoint is 








lighting wires usually act as lightning 
preventive rather than as a hazard, if 
they are properly set up. We would 
suggest that a tall pole be put about 
half way between house and barn, 
and when setting this put a regular 
lightning rod and ground on it and a 
regular lightning rod point at the top, 
extending say five feet above the 
wires. Then if lightning arresters and/ 
grounds are placed at both the house 
and barn ends of the wires, we believe 
our correspondent can rest assured 
his troubles will be over. These light- 
ning arresters can be purchased thru 
the firm handling the plant. 





Water System Step By Step 


Often farmers are prevented from 


putting in a water supply system be- 
cause they are unable to spare the 


money to put in a complete system 


right at the start, and they do not care 
to put in something which later will 
have to be torn out. However, if the 
plans are properly made out for the 
complete outfit, the parts can be in- 
stalled one at a time as finances will 
permit. 
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be very much increased by letting the 
ends of these strips extend out beyond 
the nailing, as indicated by the dotted 
lines. Then there would be little dan- 
ger of these nails splitting out. Such 
a rafter arrangement can be used for 
feeding sheds, poultry houses, machine 
sheds, or for any sloping or flat roof of 
more than 12-foot span; as with heavy 
snow loads 2x6 rafters on an unsup- 
ported rather flat roof are likely to 
sag after a few seasons if not trussed 
in some way. 


Lightning Trouble With Wires 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“My barn has been struck by light- 
ning twice in the last two years where 
the wires from my lighting plant enter 
the barn, each time doing some dam- 
ege to barn and lighting plant. The 
barn is rodded with copper rods and 
seems to be in good condition on ex- 





amination. The ground rods are in 
the northwest and southeast corners 


and the light wires enter the south- 
west corner about ten feet from the 
ground. While each time the light- 
ning did quite a bit of damage to the 
barn, it caused no fire, even tho the 
last time the hay and straw were 
piled up aginst the post and board 
that were damged. It seems to me 
that the wires attract the lightning 
and I should like to know if there is 
any way to prevent this trouble.” 
This is a rather unusual case, since 





system thru five sue- 
manner which is 
and at the 


tion of a water 
cessive steps in a 
convenient, economical 
same time practical. 

The first step consists of placing a 
sink in the kitchen and connecting it 
to a good drain line; the second step, 
installing a hand force pump by the 
side of the sink; the third step, con- 
necting the pump with a hot water 
tank; the fourth step, replacing the 
hand pump with a pressure system of 
some kind, and the last step is that of 
installing a complete bathroom in the 
home. 

It can be seen that each step is a 
complete unit within itself. There is 
nothing which ¢an not be used as soon 
as it is in place. The only part which 
will have to be replaced is the hand 
force pump, which is taken out when 
the pressure system is put in place. 

ty making the installation of a wa- 
ter system as described above, the 
costs can be distributed over a period 
of years, so they will hardly be notice- 
able. Certainly, these costs will not 
be felt burdensome when the comfort 
and convenience derived from the sys- 
tem are taken into consideration. Why 
rely on the old water bucket and the 
chain pump when it is possible to get 
a system which will give you so much 
pleasure and satisfaction? 

It pays, even in this sort of an in- 
stallation, to put in the parts of high- 
grade rather than of cheap materials. 
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Snap out the good corn, 

the stalks for fodder or bedding. 
Shredded fodder, by the new Jenney 
method, makes excellent winter feed 
and unsurpassed bedding and fertflizer. 
Don’t leave corn stalks in your fields 
1 to harbor the corn borer. 















NEW JEN Nh 


SILO-FILLER 
HUSKER: a cap 


shreds corn stalks, — and all, to 
fGne, eastly chewed fodder. It husks 
the corn as clean as by hand, and if 
you have a silo, will surpass all silo 
fillers for speed and efficiency. You 
cannot farm profitably without one of 
these 3 In 1 machines. 

Write today for particulars. 

aA MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept edar Rapids, lowa 





















AINSWORTH 





Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
INSWORTH corn means seed corn sat- 
isfaction, It will grow, it will mature, 
it is high yielding. Every bushel of our 
corn was in our two heated plants before 
November 13th. Germination 95 to 100%. 
Test it 12 days any way you see fit. If Ains- 
worth Seed Corn does not germinate as 
guaranteed, if you do not like the grading 
or for any other reason you find the seed 
unsatisfactory, return to us at our ex- 
pense and we will refund the purchase 
price. Write at once for beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. It is free. Dept, U-6 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Mason City, lilinois 
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Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Weite for price and FREE sample 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinols 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 
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VERGREENS and Ornamental Shrubs 
for Windbreaks, Hedges. Lawns. Large 
stock; reasonable prices. Get your Ever- 

reen from specialists. 63 years in busi- 
ness. Send for free illustrated catalog. 
Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


GOOD, recleaned, not Ir- 
rigated seed. Write for 
samples and prices. 


fo JACOBSON, FORMOSO, KANSAS 

















+) YEAR old Washington Asparagus $2.00 per hun 
= ured. Postpage paid. Yeariings one-half price 
Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, evn, 
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What a State College 
Can Do 
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(Continued from page 6) 


Danes to think that their education is 


completed by giving them a diploma. | 


These schools are simply an informal 
attempt to free the mind of rural Den- 
mark from the dead hand of outworn 
traditions and to made the mind of 
rural Denmark immune to the poison 
of demagogic catch-words. They go 
on the assumption that free minds will 
win and preserve all the varied kinds 
of” freedom—political, social and eco- 
nomic—that a nation needs. 

“And the results have proved the 
soundness of Grundtvig’s vision. He 
flung the challenge of his idea at Den- 
mark in 1832. The first school of this 
sort was started in 1844, but it failed. 
The first successful school of this sort 
was started in 1851. There are now 
sixty or more of the People’s High 
schools scattered over rural Denmark. 
During the last fifty years over 300,000 
young Danes have passed thru these 
schools. Most of these 300.000 have 
passed thru these schools during the 
last twenty years. This means that 
something like 30 per cent of the pres- 
ent adult rural and village popula- 
tion of Denmark has been under the 
influence of these schools. 

“It was this unshackling of the mind 
of rural Denmark that made it possi- 
ble for the farmers of Denmark to 
transform themselves in sixty years 
from a nation of peasants into a nation 
of scientific farmers and co-operative 
merchandisers of their output. 

“Here, again, is a thing that the ag- 
ricultural leadership of Wisconsin will 
do well to consider carefully. The 
farmers of Wisconsin are doomed to 
disallusionment and failure in their 
co-operative ventures unless, in addi- 
tion to setting up the machinery of co- 


- operation, they thoroly prepare, as the 


farmers of Denmark prepared, an in- 
tellectual and social soil in which the 
spirit of co-operation may take root 
and bear fruit. 

“For this reason the service of the 
University of Wisconsin to the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin can not be confined 
to the scientific and economic work of 
its college of agriculture. Every 
time a blow is struck anywhere in the 
University of Wisconsin for the pres- 
ervation or development of a liberal 
education, that really liberalizes in- 
stead of stuffing the minds of students 
with the dead traditions of a dead day, 
a blow has been struck in the interest 
of a better social and economic regime 
in the agricultural life of Wisconsin. 
And there is no reason why the formal 
processes of education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin should not free and 
liberalize the minds of the sons and 
daughters of Wisconsin farmers the 
same as the informal processes of ed- 


ucation in the People’s High schools | 


of Denmark freed and liberalized the 
minds of the sons and daughters of 
Danish farmers. 

“Then, too, it may be that the time 
is about ripe for us to consider the 
possibility of utilizing the facilities of 
our agricultural and university exten- 
sion for an adventure in adult educa- 
tion thruout Wisconsin as non-aca- 
demic, as informal, and as closely at 
grips with the living issues of rural 
Wisconsin as these adult schools of 
Denmark. 

“{f believe that rural Wisconsin is 
ready to answer a challenge of this 
sort. And I hereby pledge that, in the 
years immediately ahead, every atom 
of influence and every element of lead- 
ership that is now resident or that can 
be injected into the University of Wis- 
consin and its college of agriculture 
will be thrown back of a comprehen- 
sive movement of Wisconsin farmers 
for the cultural enrichment and eman- 
cipation of their minds, for the perfec- 
tion of their scientific technique in 
production, and for the conquest and 
control of their own economic destiny.” 





Idobo Rarals all from one pi ant 
raised from Semesen Bel-sep ped 
seed by K. B. Randall, Kem- 
berly, Ldaho. 


Bb eters ebsst-bate’ 


Strain to be 
treated with 


SEMESAN BEL 
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The dust or liquid treatment ‘or potato diseases 


C. H. Linsenmann, well-known seed potato grower of 
Victor, Idaho, knows potatoes ‘‘from the ground up. 


“It is my intention," he writes, ‘to treat all my seed‘stock with Semesan Bel 
before shipment to my customers, This will give the purchasers of my carefully 
selected Linsenmann Strain absolutely disease-free seed. I also plan to treat my 
entire stock of seed from which to grow my next crop."’ 





Another grower, M. L. Fuller, of Marysville, Idaho, writes, ‘I gor a yield of 
sixty sacks per acre which I was able to sell growers of the lower country prac- 
tically ac field run at the prevailing prices of certified seed stock. The most 
convenient method of treatment I had ever used. Not only a faster, but a much 
cleaner way of treating than the old method and gives better results. In spice 
of the extreme hot, dry weather, my stand was equally as good, if not better 
than previous years.” 


The most positive control for scab and Rhizoctonia. Prevents black leg and che 
spread of diseases by cutting knives. Maintains an antiseptic zone around the 


planted seed piece repelling “‘damping-off,"’ rots, and other soil-borne diseases, 
Non-injurious to whole or cut seed pieces. Easily applied, economical! 


Send coupon for booklet 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Gentlemren: Please mail me copy of your potato booklet describing Semesan Bel. 
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Semesan Products Distributed by 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON, DES MOINES, IOWA 


HI-BRED CORN! 


WALLACE NEWLIN 
President 
Our Casady-Wallace, Newlin-Wallace and Reece-Wallace hybrid seed corns 
outyielded all other strains of corn in ten out of twelve districts of the lowa 
State Corn Yield Test. 
When you see our seed corn entered you can pick the winner because 
1—We made this corn right. Generation after generation we crossed and 
selected until we had the ideal seed for lowa. 
2—We raised it right. Raised in Polk County, Iowa, and every ear from a 
detasseled plant. 
3—We handle the seed right. Dried to 14 per cent before freezing weather. 
Each ear inspected before shelling, shelled separately, and again inspected 
Visit our plant at Johnston and see why our seed corn germinates 98 to 100 
per cent and is the highest yielding corn ever offered to lowa farmers 
Seed for an acre of Hi-Bred corn costs less than seed oats for an acre 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 


J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager GRIMES, !OWA 
One-Half Mile West Johnston Station 


HAMILTON'S lowa Farm Seed 


ASK YOUR 
FOR IOWA FARMS 0} 9-444°8718)°| 


We specialize in Iowa Grown Field 
Seeds, best for Iowa soil and climate. HAWK-E 43 
»® Why ‘not get a good stand with the BRN:]-7.¥ "Toman 


t of t nd k that # 
ponents © gent perytins oe yo e = CLOVE = 


HAWKEYE Brand has 58 years of 
seed service back of every bag. Clover, 


Alfalfa, Alsike, Sweet Clover, Tim- apnea 
othy, all farm seeds from a known v7. \LFA 
source. See your dealer for prices. 


Hamilton Seed & Coal Company 
~Z\, (1869 to 1927) 
Dept. 205 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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> Why Milk By Hand? 
Periection increases both 
the amount of milk and £ 
the lactation period 














Increase Your Milk Check 


ae 9 P 
THE first month after I gave up hand milking and began to use 


the Perfection my cows gave 501 


pounds more milk. The second 


month I got an increase of 525 pounds”, writes a Perfection user. 


This is what the Perfection Milker has been doing month after 


month, year in and year out, for fourteen years. 


It not only in- 


creases the size of your milk check on your present herd because 
of increased milk flow, but relieves drudgery, saves time and allows 
you to increase your herd without additional labor. 


Two of the reasons for these remarkable increases in milk 
production are the exceptionally low vacuum and the fact that 
you can regulate the milking action to suit each cow throughout 


the entire lactation period. 


The new two piece teat cup 


makes washing easy and at the 


same time milks faster, cleaner and with 


less vacuum. 


The Perfection is said to pay 


for itself 


more quickly than any other milker and 
we will arrange terms of payment to suit you. 


Send for our new catalog and learn how 
to increase your milk check at once. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or 


2102 East Hennepin Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One Pull and it is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 
209 West Jefferson Street 
Syracuse, New York 
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New 
Prices-—Bi 
counts—Easy Terms iy 
put this wondertul Cham- 
pion Silo, with the rmanent fy 
leak proof, heat and pressure} a 
creosote oil filled staves and in-Piirg © 
terlocking anchoring system andi 
the quaes features, within yous] 
reach. 


Save $50 to $100 ™ 
You can save $50 to $100 on a new siloby quick action. 
A chance you can’t afford to miss. 

The Champion Silo costs less per years of service— 
as best for over 15 years. thers have come and fone 

but the Champion etill leads---gives greater satisfaction and 

keeps silage in better condition. No waste from freezing. 


Write today. Get lowest prices, discount and terms on Cham- 
pion Silos. Worlds cheapest permanent silo. 

~ WESTERN SILO COMPANY 
105 11th St. Des Moines, lowa 


Also manufacturers of Champion Portable Heated Hog Houses 
for 6 sows--- and Round Poultry Houses, A-Type Hog Houses. 



















Rotary Harrows for 
Plows makes a per- 
fect seed bed. Har- 
row as you plow. 


Gang size $12. Cir- 





cular free. Remit to 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., Le Roy, Illinois 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 





a Dempster Windmill running right along in 
a breeze whichis too slow to move the ordi- 
nary gy may wonder why. Here’s the 


| reason! The Dempster is the only windmill 
having all of the Three Great Easy Running 
Features—1. Machine Cut Gears. 2, Timken 
Bearings. 3. Oilit but once a year. 

For smooth, easy action and longest serv- 
ice, you can not beat this Dempster combina- 
tion. Write tor full descrip.ion of these and 
other features. See the Dempster at your 
dealer’s. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG, CO. 








731 Se.6thSt. Beatrice Nebr. 


ANNU-OILED Windmill 


GLOBE MACHINERY AND SUPPLY CO, 
Des Moines, lowa 





Distributors in Eastern lowa 





Six More Poultry Thieves Captured 


( Continued from page 6) 


gave the name of Brown, altho resi- 
dents of that section believe it is not 
his right name, but merely one to use, 
and Brown himself claims that he 
came to Iowa from Kansas. Up until 
the time of his arrest there had been 
a lot of chicken stealing in the neigh- 
borhood, but since that time losses 
have almost ceased. Brown, when 


| brought before Judge Peters, was sen- 
' tenced to two years at Anamosa. 


As Mr. Sawhill was a Service Bureau 
member, and he was the man who fer- 
reted out the case, he was paid a re- 


' ward by Wallaces’ Farmer for his ef- 











| from 


forts. A portion of the reward, how- 
ever, was given to Winters, the poul- 
try buyer, who took the trouble to call 
the sheriff when he thought he saw 
the man Sawhill had instructed him to 
watch out for. 

Dallas county also was visited by 
chicken thieves, when, on the night of 
February 4, someone raided the poul- 
try house on the farm of Fred Schnoor. 
Schnoor had been raising fancy Plym- 
outh Rock poultry for some time and 
did not want a thief to get them, and 
consequently had placed wire over the 
windows of the poultry house and each 
evening securely locked the door. 

However, despite his precautions, 
thieves came during the night, and by 
cutting the wire over the windows 
climbed in and took forty-four of the 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens. The next 
morning, when Mr. Schnoor went out 
to the poultry house he discovered his 
loss and immediately got in touch with 
the sheriff at Adel and also inquired 
of all of the poultry buyers about to 
see if the poultry had been sold. At 
Perry, a poultry buyer by the name of 
irippin stated that early that morning, 
three young fellows, Don Mulder, Jack 
Bense and Francis Halley, had come 
in and sold some chickens and takes 
a check for $49 for them. 


About noon, Dan Carpenter; an un- 
cle to Mulder, came to the Grippin es- 
tablishment, claiming the chickens, 
and said they had been stolen from his 
premises. He reimbursed the buyer 
and took the poultry home with him, 
Grippin said. Schnoor, however, was 
suspicious of the matter and especially 
so since one of the chickens left at the 
poultry house, because it had died 
smothering, looked like one of 
the Barred Rocks from his place. It 
happened that the Schnoors, in order 
to keep track of their poultry and te 
distinguish some of the newer stock 
from the older birds, had clipped off 
a rear toe. According to the informa- 
tion which Mr. Schnoor had picked up, 
the poultry which these boys had sold 
to the Perry buyer and which the un- 
cle had redeemed, had been disposed 
of considerably later than they had 
been stolen and the chickens must have 
been hidden somewhere in the mean- 
time. Consequently the Schnoors be- 
gan an investigation, and in a vacant 
set of buildings a half mile from Mul- 
der‘s place, they discovered two live 
hens and four dead ones hidden in a 
cave. One of these hens had a rear toe 
clipped, and so the Schnoors decided 
the poultry the buyer had purchased 
from the boys was either theirs or 
some just like theirs. 

The sheriff’s office was immediately 
called, and Deputy Glenn came out 
and checked up on the evidence. The 
Schnoors then went with the deputy 
sheriff over to the Carpenter place, 
and he admitted that eight of the hens 
were not his. Two of them happened 
to be with clipped toes, and when they 
were taken back to the Schnoor farm 
they established their residence by im- 
mediately rushing to the self-feeder for 
something to eat. So Sheriff Nusum 
arrested Mulder, Bense and Halley and 
they were taken to Adel. That eve- 
ning they confessed to the crime, and 
were sentenced, Mulder and Bense to 
Anamosa for two years each, and Hal- 
ley, who is seventeen, to Eldora, where 











| or three weeks old. 
| they can 


he is to remain until he is twenty-one 
years of age. 

There has been considerable stealing 
of poultry in the northern part of Dal- 
las county during the past year, and 
folks living there are hopeful that the 
eapture of these three fellows will stop 
a lot of it. Schnoor, in referring to the 
theft, said that the best thing that 
could happen would be the passing of 
the law advocated by Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, requiring dealers to keep a record 
of the poultry they purchase. It would 
make them more careful, he claimed, 
as they would check up on the stories 
told by the parties selling chickens 
and stop a lot of the stealing. “I also 
appreciate,’ Mr. Schnoor told the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative, “the en- 
couragement you are giving farm folks 
in fighting thievery.” 

Mr. Schnoor is a member of the Ser- 
vice Bureau, and his premises were 
protected by a Wallaces’ Farmer Ser- 
vice Bureau sign. He therefore re- 
ceived a reward of $50 for his efforts. 
Incidentally, Mr. Schnoor was a mem- 
ber of the Dallas County Farm Bu- 
reau, and they had offered a reward 
of $100 for the apprehension of thieves, 
so Mr. Schnoor not only saved some of 


| his best hens thru the mishandling of 


thieves, but is $150 richer thru his de- 
tective work. 





How Thick to Spread Lime 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“My ground is supposed to need 
about two tons of limestone per acre. 
I feel financially able to get only about 
fifteen tons of lime. How will I get 
the hest returns from this lime, by 
spreading the fifteen tons over seven 
or eight acres or by spreading it over 
fifteen acres?” 

With a situation as our correspond- 
ent describes we favor spreading the 
lime at the rate of one ton per acre 
rather than two tons. A thin applica- 
tion over fifteen acres is likely to 
bring a greater immediate financial 
return than aé_ thick application on 
seven acres. This is especially likely 
to be true if most of the lime is quite 
finely ground. Many scientific men 
are now beginning to think that heavy 
applications of lime are not so neces- 
sary as they once thought. 








_ Handling the Ewe at Lamb- 
: ing Time 
RRR sr tnd epee rete 
(Continued from page 7) 
| large enough quantities to meet all 


the farm needs. Neither is alfalfa or 
clover hay available on many farms, 
When timothy or mixed hay must have 
a considerable place in the ration of 
the flock, feeds rich in protein and 
minerals, like linseed meal and bran, 
are essential to the best growth of the 
lambs. The grain ration should be 
gradually reduced some time after the 
ewes are put on pasture. Stopping the 
grain too quickly is a common mis- 
take. 

Lambs begin to eat grain when two 
A creep where 
feed undisturbed by their 
mothers is desirable. Ground corn 
should be fed along with oats and bran 
or linseed meal the first few weeks. 
After the lambs are six or eight weeks 
old, whole corn can be used. They 


| should not be fed more than they will 


clean up in a few minutes. 

With present prices of grain and 
prospective prices of lambs during the 
summer, all but those retained for 
breeding should be pushed for as early 
marketing as possible. They should be 
taught to eat grain early and full-fed 
after six or eight weeks of age. Prop- 
erly handled, lambs should reach at 
least 75 pounds by four months of age, 
and heavier weights are frequently ob- 
tained with proper handling.—J. W. 
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THE EVENING SKIES IN APRIL 


EO, the Lion, with its familiar 
“Sickle” in the southern sky, Orion 
about to disappear until! next fall be- 
low the western horizon, and Virgo, 
the Virgin, with its brilliant star 
Spica, and Bootes, with the shining 
Arcturus in the southeast—to the stu- 
dent of the heavens, these mean that 
spring has arrived. The maps show 
how these stars, and the others, are 
placed in the April evening sky. 

The lion, Leo, or at least the stars 
of the constellation, seems to bear 
little resemblance to the figure of the 
king of beasts, but in ancient times, in 
India and Egypt, it was represented 
in the same way as today. The blade 
of the sickle represents the lion’s 
head, as he is facing west, and the 
rest of the constellation the body. 
Even the medieval Christians who en- 
deavored to remove the pagan star 
groups from the sky and replace them 
with biblical characters, left the lion 
as one of those with which Daniel 
was associated. 

One explanation of the origin of the 
sign is that in midsummer, when the 
sun is among the stars of the constel- 
lation, the lions in Egypt came down 
to the banks of the Nile to escape from 
the heat, for at that time the river 
overflows. As Egypt has from the ear- 
liest days been dependent on the an- 
nual inundation of the Nile, the sign 
of Leo was also an object of worship 
among the Egyptians, according to 
Pliny. 

According to the Greek mythology, 
the lion represents the one slain by 
Hercules in the first labor, and was 
placed in the heavens by Jupiter to 
commemorate the historic conflict. 
The second of his labors is associated 
with the neighboring constellation of 
Hydra, the water serpent. This group 
represented to the Greeks the water 
snake slain by Hercules after he had 
finished with the lion. According to 
this legend, the snake had many heads, 
varying in number from nine to a hun- 
dred, depending upon which version of 
the story we accept. The center head 
was immortal. As fast as Hercules de- 
stroved one head, two new ones ap- 
peared, and so the encounter would 
have doubtless ended in disaster for 
Hercules, but for the fortunate sug- 
gestion of his nephew, [olaus, that he 
burn them off. This they did, burying 
the immortal head under a rock, where 
the monster was unable to find it. 
Thus, having completely lost his head, 
the serpent annoyed Hercules no 
more! 

In the northern sky, the large dip- 
per, or the Great Bear, is very con- 
spicuous, as it is nearly overhead in 
the early evening. In this position, it 
affords a good apportunity to see the 
interesting pair of stars, Mizar and 
Aleor, which are shown on the map. 
Mizar is the second star from the end 
of the handle of the dipper—the one 
at the turn of the handle. Keen eye- 
sight will reveal near it a much faint- 
er star, which is Alcor, so that the 
pair is sometimes called “the Horse 
and Rider.” Many early peoples, as 
well as the American Indians, are said 
to have used this as a test of keen eye- 
sight. But in large cities the’ smoke 
and haze in the atmosphere, as well as 
the glare of the lights, make it diffi- 
cult to see, even with keen sight. But 
such slight optical aid as a pair of 
opera glasses reveals it easily. 


By JAMES STOKLEY, SCIENCE SERVICE STAFF WRITER 


From early times it was thus known 
as visual double star—a star that 
could be seen as two with the unaided 
eye. But in the year 1550 the Italian 
astronomer Riccioli, who is famous 
for having named the craters of the 
moon, turned his telescope on it from 
his observatory in Bologna. Not only 
did he see the bright Mizar, and the 
fainter Alcor, but he saw that Mizar it- 
self was double, as it consisted of two 
stars of nearly equal brilliance, but 
too close together to be seen separate- 
ly by even the keenest eyesight. This 
was the first “double” star to be dis- 
covered, but since then many more 
have been found. In fact, we now 
know that on the average one star out 
of every eighteen in the sky is double. 
Many of these were discovered and ob- 
served by the late Prof. S. W. Burn- 
ham, at the Yerkes Observatory of the 
University of Chicago. After his 
death, his mantle fell on Prof. Eric 
Doolittle of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and when he died it went to 
Prof. Robert G. Aitken, the associate 
director of the Lick Observatory of 
the University of California. Dr. Ait- 
ken now spends most of his time ob- 
serving these double stars with the 
great thirty-six-inch telescope of the 
Lick Observatory, and plotting their 
motion. The members of such pairs 
do not remain in the same place all 
the time, but revolve around each 
other. Their motion is much the same 
as would result with two heavy balls, 
tied at the end of a short string, and 
thrown into the air, spinning around 
together. They would revolve around 


the center of gravity of the two, and 
so do the double stars, showing that 
they, like the balls on the earth, are 
under the influence of gravitation. 

But Mizar is more than a double 
star. It is what is called a spectro- 
scopic double, and, in fact, was the 
first star of its kind to be discovered, 
as well as the first double. The 
brighter of the two stars that Mizar 
is shown to be by means of the tele- 
scope looks single with even the most 
powerful optical aid, but by analyzing 
its light with the spectroscope, which 
turns white light into a rainbow-like 
band of color, it is shown to be two 
stars. This band of color, the spec- 
trum, of star light, is crossed with 
numerous dark lines. The position of 
the line in the spectrum depends on 
the speed with which the light which 
produces it is vibrating, the lines in 
the red part of the spectrum, for ex- 
ample, being produced by light vibrat- 
ing more slowly than the lines in the 
blue part. 

Anyone who has heard a fire en- 
gine, or a locomotive, go past, ringing 
its bell, knows that the sound of the 
bell is shriller as it approaches, and 
deeper as it goes away. This is be- 
cause the sound is caused by waves in 
the air, and the pitch of a bell depends 
on the speed with which these waves 
vibrate. As the bell approaches, the 
waves strike the ear closer together 
than if the bell were standing still. 
As a bell of higher pitch would also 
cause the waves to come closer to- 
gether, the person who hears it thinks 
that the bell is of higher pitch than it 
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really is. And then as it goes away, 
the waves are spread out more than 
ordinarily, and the sound is interpret- 
ed as of lower pitch. 

The same thing happens with light. 
When a star is approaching, the light 
waves are closer together, and the 
lines in the spectrum appear nearer 
the blue end than if it were still, and 
when it is receding they appear near- 
er the red end. The result is that by 
measuring the position of the spec- 
trum lines very accurately, it is possi- 
ble to tell whether the star is moving 
towards or away from us, and how 
fast. 

But the curious thing about Mizar is 
that the brighter member of the pair, 
when its light was analyzed thru the 
spectroscope, showed that the lines 
were sometimes double and at other 
times single. This meant that when 
the lines were double the star was 
both approaching and receding, at the 
same time, a contradiction which could 
be explained if the star itself were 
double. This is the case, and the two 
revolve around each other once in 
about twenty days and fourteen hours. 

No planets are well placed for ob- 
servation all evening during April, but 
Venus and Mars can be seen in the 
western sky in the early evening, and 
late in the evening Saturn appears 
above the eastern horizon, and is di- 
rectly south at 2:53 a. m. None of 
these are shown on the maps, but 
Venus, which sets about two hours 
and forty-five minutes after the sun, 
may be recognized because of its great 
brilliance as it shines in the west. 





How I Passed Test Five of the 
Fourth Degree 


The fifth test in the fourth degree 
reads: “Build a shelter out of nat- 
ural material. Make it large enough 
to shelter two boys.” I made what 
would be called a lean-to shelter. I 
passed this test when four of us 
Scouts were out for a four-days’ camp- 
ing trip. I selected two trees that 
were close together with crotches in 
them not very far from the ground. I 
put a pole thru these. Then I lashed 
two poles slanting upward to this 
pole. Across the upright poles I built 
the framework for the roof. Then 
thatch it with branches and the roof 
is done. Next I built the sides and 
had finally a nifty shelter. 

I did not use this shelter. However, 
I had built two such shelters previous 
to this which we actually used. Three 
of us boys went out for an over-night 
hike. We built one of these shelters. 
In the night a rain came up but we re- 
mained well and dry. Another year 
four of us boys went out for several 
days. We also built a natural shelter. 
The first night out we had an awful 
downpour of rain and our shelter 
would not keep out the water. We 
were soaked completely. Scouts, build 
one of these shelters and actually 
sleep in it. It’s lots of fun.—J. Mar- 
cus Jantzen, GC, Hillsboro, Kan. 





Do you remember the book puzzles 
we used to run in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section? And the history puzzles? 
Would you like some more of them? 
Write the Boys’ and Girls’ Section if 
you would like to see puzzles like 
those revived in the April issue. 
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The March Message 


From the many fine letters we are 
receiving from the boys and girls, we 
know that they are doing splendid 
work in Four-H Club and Lone Scout 
activities. There are constant oppor- 
tunities for service in both lines of 
work, and sometimes I wonder if you 
boys and girls appreciate how many 
opportunities there are. It is a very 
easy matter for boys and girls as well 
as grown folks to let oppertunities for 
doing things worth while slip by. We 
realize the opportunities, but we do 
not take advantage of them until it is 
too late. We can not always be do- 
ing big things, but there are always 
the little things to do that make life 
more satisfactory for us and for those 
about us. It is the things you do every 
day, every week, every month and ev- 
ery year that count. Opportunities do 
not always come to us- sometimes we 
have to make them, and in that way 
we develop and grow in friendship and 
in knowledge gained. 

I heard a gentleman tell a story ina 
talk not long ago, that impressed me 
a great deal. It was about a farmer 
who thought he wanted to get a new 
farm. He called up a real estate man 
who specialized in selling farms, and 
asked him to come out and look over 
his place and then list it for sale. This 
gentleman visited the farm, asked the 
owner a lot of questions, and made 
some notes about the farm. In a short 
time the farmer received thru the mail 
a description of a farm offered for 
sale. He read it over carefuly and 
thought what a wonderful farm it was 
and how he would like to own such a 
place. When he came to the bottom 
of the page, he found, to his astonish- 
ment, that it was his farm that was 
described. He immediately called up 
the real estate man and told him that 
was just the sort of farm he had been 
looking for all his ife, and that he 
wanted to take it off the market. He 
was so close to his own farm that he 
did not fully appreciate its advantages 
and its beauties. That is the way with 
a lot of us. We think other folks have 
better opportunities and better things 
than we have, and it is not until some- 
one opens our eyes that we appreciate 
the opportunities and the blessings 
there are around us. After all, real- 
ization of the privileges we enjoy and 
contentment are two great factors in 
human happiness. 

I know that there are busy months 
ahead for you boys and girls. You are 
finishing up on your school work. Some 
of you are planning on attending col- 
lege next year; others are planning on 
going from the grade schools which 
attending to high 








you have been 
schools. What you get out of your 


home life, your school life, your college 
life, and all your activities depends 
largely on what you put into them. The 
chances for happiness and develop: 
ment are there, but if you do not take 
advantage of the opportunities afford- 
ed, they will pass you by. 

Boys and girls who live on the farm 
have a lot for which to be thankful. 
They are away from the congested city 
life, from its smoke and dirt; they 
have the freedom of the great outdoors 
and the opportunity to know and ap- 
preciate the beauties of nature as they 
could not appreciate them by living in 
the city. All of this ought to make for 
more contentment and happiness. Farm 
boys and girls are busy boys and girls, 
but it is the busiest folks who are hap. 
piest. The next few months of the 

















spite of their changed faces. 
fashioned posies in the picture. 





pies 





but a strange collection of animals and objects. 
had studied her lessons well and found all her little flower friends in 
Can you do as well? 


SCHOOL-ROOM PUZZLES—FLOWERS IN DISGUISE 


When Mary Louise went out to water the flowers at grandmother's 
one bright morning, she found, not the familiar beds of smiling color, 


However, Mary Louise 4 


There are seven old- 








year are particularly happy months on 
the farm. The trees, pastures and mea- 
dows have lain dormant during the 
winter months. Spring rains freshen 
the earth, spring suns bring out the 
grass, the buds and the leaves, the 
birds come back from the south, and 
new life is all about us. New activities 
sometimes are to boys and girls what 
rain and sunshine are to the trees and 
fields. There is a real message for us 
in the spring. Lives grow and develop 
the same as plants and trees, and cul- 
tivation is just as necessary for the 
one as for the other. 

I urge you boys and girls to culti- 
vate your lives by new activities and 
new interests. That is exactly what 
work in the Lone Scout and Four-H 
Club programs means. Don’t be a lag- 
gard—be a real leader. Help mother, 
help dad, help other boys and girls, 
and be ambitious to go forward in the 
things worth while. Take hold of the 
things that will help in the home, in 
the work of the farm, in the school 
work and in Four-H Club and Lone 
Scout activities. Opportunities are all 
around you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 


Something for Girls to Make 


If you have an old school notebook 
that is showing wear on the corners, 
or if you would like to have a brand 
new one costing scarcely anything but 
your time and effort, let me tell you 
about something I saw the other day. 

I was visiting a school teacher 
friend and on her desk was a stack of 
notebooks that reminded me rather of 
the leaning tower, so tall it was and 
in danger of precipitation. They were 
mostly black and really quite ominous 
looking, particularly so, I thought, as 
I pictured my friend sitting up late 
to correct them all. But there was 
one quite different from the rest, I 
soon discovered. It was the same size 
as the rest but it had a lovely green 
cover on it. Seeing me eyeing it with 
interest, my friend remarked: 

“Yes, isn’t it good looking? That is 
Alice’s. Her notebook isn’t any better 
on the inside than some of the rest 


of the class, but you know, I’ve a good * 


notion to raise her grade just because 
she has shown originality and has 
done something not required in the 
course.” 


Something not required in the 


course--that, I thought, is the secret 
of success on the part of many peo- 
ple. And then because I wanted to 
tell you girls about it, I went on to 
discover how this interesting looking 
notebook was put together. Alice had 
taken ordinary brown wrapping paper, 
her teacher explained, not the soft 
kind but that with a hard and rather 
glazed surface. This she had crim- 
pled in her hands in much the same 
way as one would crumple a piece of 
paper to throw it into the waste bas- 
ket. She had some green crepe paper 
soaking in about a pint of water to 
make dye. When the color had mostly 
left the paper she took it out and 
threw it away and immersed the crum- 
pled brown paper in this easily made 
dye. The paper was left in the dye for 
nearly two minutes, until she was sure 
that the dye had penetrated all the 
folds, and then she removed it and 
squeezed it as nearly dry as possible. 
The wet paper was then unfolded and 
pressed with a hot iron until it was 
nearly dry, after which it was laid out 
to dry. 

The finished effect was not unlike 
that of tooled leather, and with this 
Alice had rejuvenated an old worn 
notebook, mitering the corners on the 
inside and pasting a neat white paper 
over the edges on which she wrote the 
name of the course and her own name, 

In the same way, one could make 
very interesting portfolios or desk 
sets, by using heavy cardboard to cov- 
er over. Any color desired could be 
obtained by soaking different colors 
of crepe paper. In the case of desk 
sets a blotter will be pasted in on the 
right hand side on the inside, while 
opposite will be the envelope effect 
for writing supplies. Anvone_ inter- 
ested in making a desk set could eas- 
ily do so by looking at a sample in the 
stores, 


Adventures of the Brown 
Family 
In next week’s Wallaces’ Farmer, 
we are beginning a serial designed es- 
for boy and girl readers of 


the paper. It is called “The Adven- 
tures of the Brown Family,” and is a 
story of a farm family that moved to a 
new home in Missouri to find them- 


pecially 


selves involved in an amazing set of 
adventures. 

The Brown family had been renting 
When they came into a 


all their lives. 


little money, Mother Brown decided it 
was time to buy a farm and really 
settle down. So they began inquiring 
about farms that were for sale and 
learned finally about one hill farm, 
very low priced, that sounded like just 
what they wanted. There was only 
one queer thing about the letter that 
came with the offer. It said at the 
end: 

“If you are afraid of pirates, you 
will not be interested in buying the 
House of the Lone Oak, but if you 
are not afraid and wish to secure the 
treasure chest which goes with the 
a ae 

After that, of course, the children, 
at least, were sure they wanted the 
place. Start “The Adventures of the 
Brown Family” next week and see 
what they find at the House of the 
Lone Oak. 





How Do Animals Find Their 
Way Back Home? 


The study of how animals get back 
home thru territory they have never 
seen, being made by Henry C. Wright, 
289 Fourth avenue, New York City, isy 
interesting ac- 
A few of these instances are 


yielding 


counts. 


some very 


as follows: 

Dr. W. B. Strong, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., relates the following incident as 
experienced by his father: His father 
lived at Baraboo, Wis., and wished to 
zo hunting at a camp about twenty 
miles distant. Inasmuch as there was 
no good road between his home and 
the place to which he wished to go, he 
took a train to Madison, thirty-seven 
miles, then another train to Portage. 
thirty-eight miles. The line of travel 
formed a “V,” the base of the “V” be- 
ing twenty miles. He took with him 
a setter dog, but as the camp was at a 
lake he wished also to hunt ducks. He 
went out in a boat, leaving the dog in 
camp; and the dog, evidently thinking 
his master had left him, disappeared. 
The cook noted when he left and in 
abowt four® hours the dog appeared 
back at his home in Baraboo. It 
would have been impossible for him to 
have retraced the journey, following 
the railroad, which was a distance of 
seventy-five miles. He must have cut 
“across lots’ thru a territory he had 
never seen. 

Mr. P. H. Ashby, living on a farm 
near Edmonton, Canada, bought a pair 
of mares in Edmonton. About a year 
after, they left the farm during the 
winter, when they could be tracked, 
and their trail led to a farm fifty miles 
distant. On locating them, Mr. Ashby 
learned that they had returned to the 
farm where they were born and 
reared. They had been sold to two 
different farms before he purchased 
them, and at each of the other farms 
they had been kept about a_ year. 
Their route back to the place of their 
birth was thru woods and open coun- 
try which they had never seen before. 

From a farm, in Honcut Valley, Cal- 
ifornia, owned by Mr. Henry Nelson, 
two oxen were taken twenty miles to 
another farm, during the journey 
crossing a_ river by a ferry. Two 
weeks later one of the oxen got out 
of the corral on the night of a dense 
fog, and the fog remained dense all of 
the early part of the following fore- 
noon. About 9 o'clock the next morn- 
ing the ox appeared at his home farm, 
coming to it in a direct line from the 
farm at which he was_ temporarily 
staying. Evidently he had come the 
whole distance in a dense fug besides 
swimming a river. ‘ 

Mr. Wright would like to have sent 
to him any instances where an ani- 
mal has been taken away from home 
in some container that would not per- 
mit it to see where it was being taken, 
and -has shortly thereafter returned. 
He particularly desires instances 
where it is known that an animal has 
returned by a route other than that 
by which it was taken away, or has re- 
turned at night. 
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The Accuracy Habit 


In some ways the accuracy habit is 
a tiresome one. “That’s near enough,” 
you hear some persons say, or not 
even admitting inaccuracy, they var- 
nish the truth until you scarcely recog- 
nize a story or an incident. Lots of 
funny stories wouldn’t be nearly so 
funny if they were told accurately, 
and how some stories do improve 
with frequent telling. Only one must 
have a good memory and not tell the 
newly decorated stories to the same 
audience twice . 

Isn’t it a tiresome habit, having to 
be accurate? It is hard on one’s sense 
of humor at times, and hard on the 
imagination, too. The picturesque ex- 
travagances and absurd exaggerations 
that often give spice and color to what 
we have to say are not the character- 
istic charm of people who have either 
a passion for accuracy or the habit 
of it. Perhaps if everyone were un- 
failingly accurate, it would be a much 
duller world than it is. 

At the same time we must remem- 





FOUR-H CLUB OFFICERS IN 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Upper left, Eileen Smith, secretary; up- 
per right, Mary Roberts, treasurer; lower 
left, Avon Anderson, vice-president; lower 
right, Marian Hicks, president. 





ber that those who minimize the im- 
portance of being accurate are usually 
not those who get the most satisfac- 
tion out of life. Emma, who told her 
friends about the large allowance she 
had from her father and mother “to 
spend just as she pleased,” finds her- 
self unhappy and dissatisfied because 
she has only a moderate allowance 
out of which she must buy all of her 
clothes and her school books so that 
there is really very little left to spend 
as she pleases. 

We hate to admit that Emma is de- 
liberately untruthful because she is at 
heart a good girl, always doing some- 
thing nice for somebody, brilliant and 
rather pretty. But even so, she fails 
to win the Gonfidence of her friends; 
they do not often tell her secrets. She 
is conscious of her own brilliancy but 
that is rather barren satisfaction with- 
out the confidence of her friends, 
which she knows right well she does 
not have. 

With most people, the habit of inac- 
curacy is just laziness on their part. 
That is one of the ways in which lazi- 
ness expresses itself. And what a lot 
of trouble inaccuracies may lead into. 
Some one makes a careless statement 
as fact and it is written into a paper 
or magazine. It goes thru without 
anyone’s questioning it and finally 
comes out in print. Whereupon the 
publishers are attacked for “gross in- 
accuracy” and are finally forced to 
publicly announce the error and per- 
haps beg someone’s pardon. Many of 


the misunderstandings among friends, 
the botchings in life and even trage- 
dies, are due to habitual inaccuracy or 


observation, or of expression, or of 
memory. 

Seeking to be accurate in any one 
of these three respects will help one 
to be accurate in the other two, It is 
impossible to remember an _ incident 
quite accurately if you did not observe 
it accurately. At the same time, it is 
hard for you to tell about something 
you have seen if you have not trained 





Our Leader’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: New spring 
bonnets and dresses are the order of 
the day all over the United States and 
the Four-H Club Depariment, not to be 
outdone, has gotten a new dress too. 
This is in the form of a very attractive 
leaflet containing nine illustrations 
and giving some interesting facts con- 
cerning girls’ club work. Have you 
gotten your copy? Unlike the “pret- 
ties” in the shop, no check need ac- 
company your order. Write to the 
Girls’ Club Department, Iowa State 
College, Ames. We shall be glad to 
send you one. ’ 


This new bulletin was distributed 
for the first time last week from the 
Farm Bureau booth at the national 
American Homes Congress in Des 
Moines... This meeting was a wonder- 
ful one in that it brought people from 
all parts of the United States together 
in the interest of better home condi- 
ions. 

I think it was fine that Four-H Girls’ 
Club work had a place on this pro- 
gram. Four large posters told the 
story of the work in the state and two 
typical club girls from Clay county 
gave a demonstration in the audito- 
rium of the new Shrine Temple. The 
girls demonstrated the making of 
hooked rugs. Their demonstration was 
beautifully given and brought credit 
to the girls of Iowa. 

These girls were in practice giving 
their demonstrations because they had 
given it several times at Farm Bureau, 
~arent-Teacher Association and _ busi- 
ness men’s meetings. I know all girls 
appreciate being given an opportunity 
of. putting on their work. It is good 
for you and for your club and for your 
county. I hope every demonstration 
team in Iowa has given its demonstra- 
tion many times since the county and 
state fair. If not, right now is a good 
time to begin. 

Because the work grows so steadily 
and we have steh minor problems to 
contend with in America, I fear we 
think that club work has as clear sail- 
ing in all other countries. Such is not 
the case, however. Many people will 
remember Elvira Smeyers, of Belgium, 
who was in Iowa in 1924 to study club 
work. Here is an excerpt from a let- 
ter received from her Saturday direct 
from Belgium: 

“Your work, dear Miss Arnquist, is 
I hope going nicely on. In the pres- 
ent time, I am occupied with reorgan- 
izing some schools for homemakers 
and for teachers. I organize also 
meetings for county agents and have 
in mind to introduce some things in 
this service in connection with the 
new ideas I got in America. 

“But patience and prudence have to 
be on top of each effort. It has been 
forbidden to our agents by the secre- 
tary of agriculture to organize any 
clubs of women or girls. This comes 
of the politics which rule Belgium. 
For Americans it will be a difficult 
thing to understand. 





yourself to concentrate on some spe- 
cific details. And here is where three 
of the Four-H’s of club work may be 
called forward to help. We will then 
train our heads to observe, remember 
and express carefully, our hands to 
perform tasks with precision and our 
hearts will furnish the will to do, with- 
out ‘which we can not train ourselves 
to the accuracy habit.—J. W. 





“Please tell the girls who received 
me so friendly what difficulties we 
have here; but they may be sure that 
what I have heard by them, will come 
in use some day.” 

This letter should make our country 
dearer than ever to all of us. How 
we wish we might help her! She has 
written for some of our material and 
we Shall send it to her of course. This 
is the way we have of letting her 
know that the Iowa Four-H Club girls 
want to help. Sincerely, 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader Girls’ Club Work. 





Do not be concerned over the ab- 
sence of folk songs from the Music 
Notes Department this month for there 
are more of them on the way and they 


will be continued in the next issue of 
the Four-H pages. Miss Fannie R. 
Buchanan tells me that she is writing 
about the Swedish folk songs, so you 
may look for those soon, 

Since so many of you have had “mu- 
sic memory” contests and know the 
hauntingly beautiful music of “Souve- 
nir,” by Franz Drdla of the hard-to- 
pronounce name, I thought perhaps 
you would like to hear the story of 
how he came to write the music of 
“Souvenir” and how other musical 
compositions have come to him. This 
is the story in his own words, as it 
appears in the book, “Great men and 
Famous Musicians.” 

“You may be interested in how the 
‘Souvenir’ came to me. As I have 
said, my theory of composition is that 
a beautiful memory, a_ souvenir of 
some very unusual and edifying influ- 
ence, translates itself into tone. I 
was in Vienna, riding in an electric 
car. I was going to visit a friend in 
Heitzing. The car was passing thru 
the same street where the great Schu- 
bert died. Suddenly I experienced a 
very pleasant memory. I found myself 
humming a little melody. I had no pa- 
per except the transfer ticket in my 
hand. Instantly I jotted down the out- 
line of the main notes of the melody 
upon the ticket. When I reached 
home | expanded it from my hastily 
written notes. It seemed a pleasing 
melody to me; but I hardly realized 
that it would literally sell by the mil- 
lion. My fellow-countryman, Kubelik, 
played it in America, and it also imme- 
diately became popular in Europe. 

“Anyone who aspires to compose 
should get as good a technique, ac- 
quire as fine a degree of craftsman- 
ship as possible, but should at the 
same time listen for the still, small 
voice of inspiration. The composer 
whose life has been rich in experience, 
whose mind has been fed upon the 
beautiful things of the world, whose 
soul is exalted above mundane things, 





is the one whose works must endure, 
whether it be merely the writer of 
folk songs or whether it be a Beetho- 
ven. I have known many master mu- 
sicians, and in my observation this has 
been their common experience. 
“Many of my finest melodies have 
come to me in dreams. Often I have 
heard them and have awakened with a 
start from a sound sleep and explored 
my room for paper to put the themes 
down. It would thus seem that melo- 
dies are a product of the subconscious 
mind. I have no doubt that many com- 
posers have dreamed melodies. When 
you force the conscious mind to pro- 
duce, the melody may be perfectly cor- 
rect on paper, but it will hardly live 
as long as winter snow in Maytime.” 


A Beauty Talk 


Beauty is precious and _ priceless. 
Some one has said that there is a 
spark of beauty in every little package 
of “sugar and spice,” which, according 
to the old rhyme, is what girls are 


made of. 


No matter what else a girl 
may throw away with the recklessness 
of youth, no girl can afford to waste 
this spark of beauty. A famous beauty 
expert says that girls waste their 
beauty every day thru carelessness, 
carelessness about cleanliness. 

It is no use talking cosmetics for 
beautifying purposes unless one is 
neat and clean about one’s personal 
habits. That is the first thing to con- 
sider in being beautiful. It is daily 
care of the skin, dental care for the 
teeth and in the sparkle in your eyes 
that makes you girls beautiful. Re- 
member this, and if necessary write it 
down on a slip of paper and slip it 
into the. corner of your mirror where 
you will be constantly reminded of it. 
When the skin is not cleansed regu- 
larly it has to go on with the process 
of elimination of waste matters for the 
body just the same. ‘That is its job 
and clogged pores caused by failure to 
bathe and cleanse the face with 
creams regularly can not be blamed if 
coarse pores, pimples and blackheads 
are the result. 

Some beauty doctors say that you 
should never use soap on the face. It 
seems to me that this is a bit of a 
rash statement. It seems to me that 
it might be a good idea to try out va- 
rious cleansing creams in case soap 
and water isn’t doing the job of cleans- 
ing the face satisfactorily. Try the 
creams for both night and morning 
cleansings of the face, being sure to 
wipe off every bit of the soiled cream. 

If your skin is very oily, follow the 
morning cleansing with cream by a 
rinse in cold water. Those who prefer 
soap and are satisfied with the texture 
of their skin, know that there are right 
and wrong ways of using it. After 

yashing the face with soap and water, 
they never rinse with the same water 
but use clear fresh water. If they 
use the washcloth for rinsing pur- 
poses, they see to it that the soap is 
rinsed out of it. Also they are careful 
to use a good quality of soap for the 
face. 

A person with a dry skin, using the 
soap and water method of cleansing, 
should rub in a little cold cream after- 
ward, wiping it off, of course, after it 
has been on a minute or so. 

Personal cleanliness in every part 
of the body is the best preserver and 
developer of beauty and is the most 
marvelous beautifier yet discovered. 

Write to me, care of the Four-H 
Club Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, if you 
have special beauty problems that you 
would like to have advice on.—Celia 
Adams. 
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A Scout’s Idea of Farm Relief 


I am a farm boy, wholly and heart- 
ily endorse the farm as the best place 
any American boy can live. It gives 
us fresh air, exercise to strengthen 
our bodies and pleasure enough to sat- 
isfy any live, energetic youth. We 
have work to last us all day long, and 
in the evenings we have our radio, our 
parties, or if nothing else, crank up 
the old flivver for a spin to town and 
the theater. 

But, are our parents with our help 
receiving an income to pay them back 
for all their hard labor? In many 
eases farmers are losing money, and 
some are just breaking even. A small 
per cent are making a comfortable liv- 
ing and no more, What is the reason? 
Is not the entire nation of America de- 
pendent upon the farmer for its food 
and clothing? Is not the manufac- 
turer and the various other city labor- 
ers making money and in larger sums 
than the farmer? Is not the miner 
and in fact every other industry but 
that of the farmers’ prospering? What 
is the reason for this? It seems as 
tho the farmer gives his products to 
the other individuals and they in turn 
are demanding a high price for their 
goods from the farmer. 

The reason, in my opinion, is this: 
Non-co-operation. If the farmers 
would all unite into one union and 
demand their own price, they would 
get it or the other fellow could starve. 
If the other fellow would not buy, then 
the farmers could store up their prod- 
uce and finally when the other was 
hungry he would buy. 

Who fixes the price of the farmer’s 
grain? A bunch of gamblers and 
crooks in the Chicago Board of Trade 
who have a high old time betting on 
what the farmer raises, not caring 
what he gets for his crops. Huh! It 
wouldn't take long to drive those fel- 
lows out of business. Co-operation 
would easily do it. As a last word, 
Coolidge says the country is prosper- 
ing more now than ever before. I 
respect President Coolidge in every 
respect but that, for way down deep 
down in his heart he knows that his 
administration has been a complete 
failure when it comes to the success 
of the farmer. What we need is co- 
operation between all the farmers in 
the U. S. A., and by so doing we will 
have men in the congress and admin- 
istration of the United States who 
will have just as much interest for 
the welfare of the U. S. farmer as any 
other industry.—Richard A. Nelson, 
GC. 





North Dakota Scouts 


Lone Scout Peter E. Pollock, of Cas- 
selton, N. D., has moved to Chicago 
and has resigned as district leader. 
A. L. Harmon, district chief, has ap- 
pointed me to take his place. 

I would appreciate it to have all ac- 
tive Scouts in this district to write 
me, telling of your activities and 
tribes. I will give all possible help I 
can. Let us try and get more Lone 
Scouts in North Dakota and get them 
interested in Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe 
and Lone Scout News: It is a means 
of holding their interest now while 
we have no official paper. 

So many Scouts are believing and 
say the Lone Scout organization is dy- 
ing. I do not see how it can die now 


that so many of our largest national 
magazines are interested in our organ- 
ization and boosting us, with their far- 
reaching circulation. 


Get at those degrees, Scouts. They 
are easy to pass by Scouts living on 
farms who have a better chance to 
the outdoors, woods and places neces- 
sary to work on, them. I do not know 
of a more easy way to win beautiful 
and worth-while medals which you 
will be proud to own thruout your life. 
And what you learn from the degrees 
will be a valuable asset to your knowl- 
edge and will be a help to you always. 
For what is so wonderful as Nature, 
and what is more valuable than to 
know life-saving and emergency meth- 
ods, learned in the degrees? Learn 
them now while young and when you 
have the time and opportunity.—L. S. 
Thomas Flom, Milton, N. D. 





Region 4 


The government of Region 4 is 
somewhat different from that of other 
states. In addition to the Sagamore 
Council of Ten, we have a Tepee Coun- 
cil of Ten and a council cabinet. 

The Sagamore council is composed 
of L. S. D.’s, while the members of the 
Tepee council are L, S. 3’s or Tepee 
Lodge Scouts. The Tepee council is 
to the Sagamore council what the 
house is to the senate. The members 
of the two councils, the council secre- 
tary, and the assistant council chief 
are elected by the region members; 
the other officers are appointed by the 
council chief. The present officers 
are: : 

Council Cabinet: Assistant council 
chief, Edward Tevis, Richmond, Ky.; 
deputy council chie? of Ohio, Jarvis E. 
Bush, Cleveland, O.; deputy council 
chief of West Virginia, Holt Byrne, 
Sutton, W. Va.; council secretary, Al- 
bert Karalfa, Cleveland, O.; chairman 
of Tepee council, Irmel Brown, Me- 
Afee, Ky.; secretary of Tepee council, 
Hubert A. Mershon, Salinsa, Ky.; di- 
rector of degrees, Lee Tee Schnur, 
Cleveland, O.; director of publicity, J. 
Clyde Ogden, Martin’s Ferry, O.; di- 
rector of local tribes, Marion E. Es- 
terline, Brookville, O.; director of am- 
ateur publications, Paul H. Dyal, Be- 
rea, Ky. 

Sagamore Council: Ohio—Earl E. 
Tiley, Dan N. Lutz, John M. Miller, 
Noel Wicol and Gabriel Bathory; Ken- 
tucky—Thurmond Rainwaters, Clayton 


Pittman and Raymond O. Young; 
West Virginia, Evert C. Myers and 
Carl Smith. 

Tepee Council: Ohio—Chester S. 


Heimlich, Alex M. Doktor and Charles 
Baker; Kentucky—Robert Garrett, 
William O. Taylor, James W. Turpin, 
Wilson Alexander and Charles Hud- 
son; West Virginia—Aura Sizemore 
and Lincoln Burnes. 

Edward Tenis has the Kentucky 
Thorobreds racing again; Holt Byrne 
has reorganized the Peppy Mountain- 
eers, and James E. Bush is leading the 
Buckeye Braves. 

Felix A. Danton has been appointed 
Deputy Lone Scout commissioner of 
Greater Cleveland. 

I am starting a tribe paper to be 
known as The Rural Scout. It will 
serve as official organ of Region 4. 


It will be 25 cents a year. Subscribe 
and contribute.—Malvin B. Plunkett, 
Council Chief of Region 4, Rosebud 


Ave., Erlanger, Ky. 


For Scouts Near lowa City 

Here’s some good news for the Lone 
Scouts: of Johnson, Cedar, Washine- 
ton and Iowa counties, in the state of 
Iowa. Paul McGuire, Scout executive 
with headquarters at Iowa City, wants 
to get in touch with the Lone Scouts 
of these counties. He has been ask- 
ing Scouts to tell him whether they 
would like to have a regular section 
in the local newspaper for Lone Scout 
items and if the Scouts would con- 
tribute; whether they would like to 
have the WSUI broadcast weekly Lone 
Scout programs. He is also inquiring 
about whether Lone Scouts want to go 
to a summer Scout camp. We urge 
all our Lone Scouts in the territory 
named to write Mr. McGuire and show 
him that they are interested. 

Further good news from flowa City 
is that Scouts in this territory can get 
their supplies from Iowa City instead 
of writing to New York. New mem- 
bers can be enrolled there and promo- 
tions recorded. We hope that Scouts 
-in this territory will get busy and 
prove that they appreciate the work 
that the Scout executive is doing to 
bring the Lone Scout program closer 
to them. 
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= I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- = 


Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 
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ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


and understand: 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 


morally straight.” 


Address 





my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 
a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; 
one year’s subscription to the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe: 
and one year’s subscription to The Lone Scout, the National Official Lone 
Scout publication; and all privileges of the Lone Scout organization. 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 


Name Of OPBAMISEL ....ccccesssscscscsscccccscessens 
rN HO Nias coocspcaxivssicabatesicmsss craves 


(2) To help other people at 
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Hawkeye Hustlers 


We, the members of the Hawkeye 
Hustlers Pep Klub of Iowa, beg this 
means of extending our sincere con- 
gratulations to a brother Hustler, Law- 
rence D. Kelly, of Waterville, Iowa, 
for his heroic deed in saving the lives 
of three girls from drowning in Au- 
gust, 1926. Lawrence was recently 
awarded a gold honor medal by the 
National Court of Honor, in recogni- 
tion of this fact. Such Scouts are in- 
deed a credit to our “grand old organ- 
ization.” 

The first month of our contributing 
contest with the Missouri Mules ended 
with our first report to the president 
of the Mules embracing fourteen 
points. However, we really won more 
points than that, but you fellows failed 
to report. Don’t forget to report 
promptly on the fifth of each month. 
In addition, each member should send 
a report to Arie Poldervaart, of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, in the Nebraska-Iowa con- 
test. 

We hereby acknowledge the follow- 
ing new members secured by “ye 
chief”’: 

16. Roy F. Miller, Batavia, Iowa. 

17. Charles Dutton, Iowa Falls, 


18. Donald R. Murphy, care Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


19. Frank R. Patterson, Wever, 
Iowa. 
Hurrah! Didja see that? Mr. Mur- 


phy, Lone Scout editor and managing 
editor of the Wallaces’ Farmer, has 
joined our ranks, 

Last November I established a goal 
of fifty members by February 10, with 
a quota of three new members for 
each one of us. Strange to say, only 
four new members were secured dur- 
ing the drive, and, moreover, all of 
them were secured by me. Not one 
of you had the ambition to get even 
one new recruit. Bah! Even a baby 
could have done better! I, at least, 
feel that I did my duty; and, further- 
more, I am not stopping with those 
four members. To give you fellows 
another chance to show your pep (if 
you have any), and redeem yourselves 
in my eyes, I am setting another goal, 


one nigh impossible to attain—‘250 
members by September 1.” That 
means each of you must get twelve 
new members. Will you do your 
share? Begin immediately!—Francis 


W. Palmer, LSD, B, Chief, H. H. P. K., 
Box 43, R. F D.. 2, Kalona, Iowa. 


The National Efficiency Contest 

At present there are six tribes in 
the national efficiency contest for lo- 
cal tribes. These are some of the 
most active tribes in Lone Scoutdom. 
Roy W. McDonald is chairman of this 
contest. The contest runs from July 
1, 1926, to June 30, 1927. Points are 
awarded for degree work, merit 
badges, contributing, publicity, booster 
points, G. C. titles, tribes organized, 
and special awards. 

The standing of tribes per member, 
January 15, was as follows: 





Points 
Council Fire, Wisconsin 235.1 
SOT Pyke) a ara «+--165.4 
Black Bear, TlMmoIG. .........01.0000000000000 73.8 
TSjRS TMUIRD,. TORRE: cvccisscecccsaccveeccss 64.0 
Big Beaver, KanGas ....ccccccccocsecccosese 49.9 
Big Mink, Pennsylvania.................. 15.5 


The contest is not yet over and some 
great changes may take place in the 
standing before the close, so work 
hard, all who intend to place high.— 
Otto A. Epp, LSB-5, Hillsboro, Kan. 
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HOLD 
SLAY 


When the milk comes hard—when the 
cow is nervous and fidgety — you are los- 
ing milk you ought to be getting. Any 
disorder or hurt to the udder or teats, no 
matter how slight, can undo all of your 
efforts to get a full milk yield. 

Bag Balm is a marvelous healer of all 
injuries to the delicate tissues of the 
udder and teats. Sore teats, chaps, cuts, 
inflammation disappear quickly under 
the soothing, penetrating action of this 
greatointment. ForCakedBag,Bunches, 
Cow Pox or any stoppage of the milk 
passages Bag Balm gives quick relief. 

Bag Balm is a wonderful healer of all 
annual sores—and it can’t taint the milk. 
The big 10-ounce package, 60c at feed 
dealers, general stores, druggists. Be- 
ware of substitutes. Order direct from 
us if you have difficulty in getting Bag 
Balm. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR PRICES 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














The Cheapest Crib 


a Man Can Build 


me That’s what owners say about Iowa 
Cribs. They are fire-safe, rat-proof, 

; —. ventilated, cure corn so it 
brings highest market price. Built 

of patented ventilated stave. p— 
yrite now for special dis- 

*P count on early orders on crib A is silos 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 

f Fully illustrated, conta neh able ine 

formation for all Farge: 3. Sent EE. 

b and Silo Co. 

Des Moines, lowa. 
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_ $32 | sw. 9th Str. 














LUMBER 


5% or More Saving 


© you. Don’t even consider buying until you have our estimate 
pk return web. Send us complete list of your needs. No money 


e ship quick and pay the freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 





OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


24th and Boyd Streets 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited ap their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


airy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Daughter’s Prove Best Test of 
Sires Ability 


A study of twenty-three Holstein 
sires which has been recently reported 
by R. R. Graves in Bulletin 1372 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows that some sires have 
raised both the milk yield and butter- 
fat content of the daughters as com- 
pared to their dams, some have raised 
one and lowered the other, while oth- 
ers have lowered both. None of the 
sires raised both the milk and butter- 
fat, of all of his daughters, nor did any 
sire lower all of the records of his 
daughters. 

The ability of a sire to raise or 
lower the yield of his daughters does 
not necessarily have a correlation with 
the record of his dam. The prepo- 
tency of a sire seems to depend upon a 
combination of factors which he has 
inherited from both his parents. 

From the study it seems that the 
percentage of butterfat and the milk 
yield are inherited separately, at least 
to certain limits, and that both the 
sire and the dam contribute to the in- 
heritance of their daughters. This in- 
dicates that improvement in both qual- 
ities can be brought about by selection 
for both milk yield and percentage of 
butterfat. 

The big problem seems to be to lo- 
cate a sire that has inherited only the 
factors determining high producing ca- 
pacity. The degree to which a bull 
has inherited these factors can only 
be determined by testing out a large 
number of his daughters and compar- 
ing their records with their dams. 

When such a bull is located his use- 
fulness should be retained. Many pre- 
potent bulls of this kind find their 
way to the bologna market while they 
are replaced with young untried bulls 
that may not have inherited the fac- 
tors that make them useful in improv- 
ing the merit of the herd. Studies of 
this kind emphasize the need of con- 
serving tried bulls wherever it is pos- 
sible to do so. 


Cows Necessary for Co-operative 
Creamery 


A subscriber from Nebraska states: 

“We are thinking of starting a small 
creamery in our town. 
ceives the cream from 400 to 500 cows. 
There is no creamery in the nearby 
towns. We have a good railroad out- 
let and also good highways. We ex- 
pect to ship to city trade by making a 
superior product. We intend to pay a 
premium for extra quality cream at 
the end of the month or year. Do you 
think that we could make a success of 
the creamery under these conditions?” 

It is doubtful if a satisfactory co- 
operative creamery could be started on 
the product from 400 to 500 cows, even 
if the creamery would receive all of 
the product, which is not likely ag it is 
difficult to get 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion. It is generally considered nec- 
essary to have the product of from 
800 to 1,000 cows if a creamery is to 
be successful. This volume is neces- 
sary in order that the overhead ex- 
penses will not be excessive in man- 
ufacturing and handling the product. 
There are a few creameries with a 
smaller output than mentioned that 
are making good but they are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

In view of the fact that there are 
no creameries in nearby communities, 
it might be possible for a creamery 
to get a portion of this product. This 
increase in volume would probably 
help in keeping down the overhead 
but might lower the quality of the 
product. Cream that is trucked or 
shipped long distances and gathered 
at infrequent intervals will not make 
butter that is as good as that made 











This town re- | 


from sweet cream. Such cream should 
make butter that would compete in a 
general way with the product of large 
centralizers and such a product might 
be more profitable than to try to start 
on too small a volume, It may be bet- 
ter for this community to start with a 
co-operative cream station and depend 
on centralizers which are already op- 
erating until it gets sufficient product 
to make a co- fica creamery pay. 


Coisianaliins of Dairy Industry 


Sometimes when we sit down to 
milk a cow we hardly realize that we 
are conducting a part of one of the 
largest industries in the country. Dr. 
C. W. Larson is responsible for some 
apt comparisons which show the mag- 
nitude of the dairy industry. He says: 

“There are various ways of express- 
ing its greatness. The milk produced 
in the United States last year was 
more than 52,000,000 long tons, which 
would require for transportation the 
entire merchant marine of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Japan, 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland and 
Sweden. The weight of this milk was 
almost twice that of the pig iron pro- 
duced in this, the greatest of all in- 
dustrial nations. 

“You may wish to think of the in- 
dustry in terms of its worth in gold. 
When we use this means of express- 
ing its magnitude we may say that the 
United States is the second greatest 
gold-producing nation in the world, 
and yet it would take the entire gold 
production, at the present rate, from 
now on until 1981, or fifty-five years, 
to equal $2,750,000,000 which was the 
farm value of dairy .products last 
year.” 

Other comparisons which were made 
by Dr. Larson show that even tho our 
gold reserve is four times as large as 
any other country in the world, and is 
causing many countries to worry, yet 
it is hardly large enough to pay for 
last year’s milk production. Our enor- 
mous national debt of $20,500,000,000 
could be paid in eight years by farm- 
ers’ milk checks. We are the greatest 
cotton producing country of the world, 
as well as important producers of 
wheat and potatoes, but the combined 
value of these crops does not equal the 
value of dairy products. 

In the United States there are 4,200 
creameries, almost 3,000 cheese facto- 
ries, over 300 condenseries and evap- 
orated milk plants, besides many oth- 
er plants making dried milk, casein, 
etc., in addition to the thousands of 
ice cream factories and market milk 
plants which serve the people in the 
congested centers. Surely the dairy 
industry is an important proposition 
not only to the American farmer but 
to the consumers as well. 


New York City Adopts Double 
Butter Standard 


Co-operative creameries who manu- 
facture butter for the New York mar- 
ket will be confronted in the future 
with a double standard on _ butter 
which is sold on that market. The 
standard will call for not over 16 per 
cent moisture and a minimum of 80 
per cent fat. The majority of butter 
which is manufactured will meet with 
this requirement but it is essential 
that creameries watch the _ product 
which goes to New York City in order 
that it complies with these standards. 


According to the annual report of 
the Jesup Farmers’ Creamery they did 
a million-dollar business in 1926. This 
is the first time that this creamery, 
which is the largest of its kind in 
Iowa, has passed the million mark, 
The butter output for the past year 
was 2,389,996 pounds. The overrun 
was 23.93 per cent. 








Its Here! 


NEW! 


Low Model 
MELOTTE 
























OW!—for the first 
time, the farmers 
of America have 
a chance—if they act 
wichl~ te see and 
on 30 Dave Free 
Tet, the NEW 
Model Belgian Melotte 
Cream Separator, 


For three years past this NEW Low 
Model Melotte has been in such demand 
in Europe that it has been impossible to 
secure even ONE shipment for America. 
AT LAST !—2000 have just arrived! Go- 
ing fast! You must act quick! Mail 
coupon NOW! This great NEW Low 
Model Melotte retains all the best fea- 
tures of the World’s Leading Separator, 
including the wonderful Self-Balancing 
Melotte Bowl,—plus—the NEW Swin in 
Waist High porcelain-lined Supply 

and many big NEW features that heve 
started the whole dairy industry of 
Europe talking. Mail coupon now. 





Ball Bearings—of course the NEW Melotte 
has Ball Bearings. The Melotte Separator has 
always had ball bearings. has had ball 
gs for 38 years. 


Special Introductory Price 


Right Now— we are making an spvecialty Low 
Introductory Price on this NEW 

Melotte. The peice may be higher later. You 
must Act Quick—mail coupon now and get this 
NEW Low Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte 
Book. Learn how we will ship this NEW 
Melotte direct to your farm for a 30 Days 
Trial — FREE — with NO obligation to buy, 
Learn how you do not have to 
for 4 months after you receive it- 
can pay for it on small monthly payments. 
you must ACT Quick, Mail Cougon NOW! 


Send to Free Book! 


That’s the first thing todo, Get this Big Free 
ook. Even if you feel you won’t need a new 
separator for some time you owe it to yourself 
to find out all about this wonderful [Ww 
Melotte right now! Don’t Delay! Mail Coupon 
Today surs,before this firstahipment ia all gone. 
ame me mm ee 


The Melotte Separator, 4, % 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 9° 
2445 Prince St., 


Ey FABSON, 


7 
i 
Chicag °, 
1 Cail.” 
i Picase | send me Free NEW Melotte Sesaunter Cata- 
log and your “‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.”’ Offer and 
] Special low Introductory Price, 
1 (Print Your Name und Address plainly) 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
; 
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Hew many cows do you milk? = 
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‘For a Safe, Sanitary, 
Comfortable Home 





JAB Bulla wien 
oll <Burrlex> 





Face a Tile 


uy 


Many farmers have learned through actual 
experience the real economy and genuine 
satisfaction that come from building with 
Bufftex Face Tile. It is permanent an¢ proof 
against both fire and weather. And there Is no 
better looking or more economical materia! 
to be had. Before you bulld any type of farm 
structure this year, be sure to investigate the 
remarkable advantages of bullding with this 
unsurpassed line of clay products. 
FREE INFORMATION TO FARMERS 
ou are interested in better farm buildin s, by all 
jaeaze get full details te Bufftex Farm Buildings. 
strated pape 5 will be sent tree. without any ob- 
ligation on yor Write ay. 
_suerrieLD BRICK & THE COMPANY 
Box id, lowa 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 4 











Patchwork Thoughts 


“TOR such an institution as the- 

the home there can be no substi- 
tute,” said Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
president of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs at the American 
Homes Congress in Des Moines. “Let 
us protect it and improve it,” contin- 


ued Mrs. Sherman. “Let us make it 
efficient. Let us, both men and wom- 
en, regard homemaking as a profession 
and a God-given duty, conducting it 
with the same attention and precision 
that we give to our business institu- 
tions, adding to these efforts the 
spiritual qualities that tend to keep 
life in the right channels.” 

That is a golden text for thought-— 
a true and concise statement that all 
of us might take home with us to 
think about. The house that has with- 
in its walls two homemakers, a man 
and a woman; that is blessed with 
children; that has policy for family 
life which includes’ efficient home 
management, family good times and 
the enriching influences of religion, 
art and music—that is a home in the 
truest sense of the word and the sort 
that one likes to think of as the ideal 
for state and nation. 


Pictured art has no beauty like the 
purple hills, I thought as I walked 
down to take the car this morning. 
I’m sure that if I were given my choice 
of the finest landscape painting in the 
world and a real landscape picture 
thru the kitchen or living-room win- 
dows, I would choose the latter. There 
just isn’t any substitute for the real 
thing. 


It seems to me that it is a good 
idea to let the children help with the 
gardening enterprise at home, vegeta- 
ble as well as flower gardening. First 
let them help with the selection of 
seeds and plants. Get the seed cata- 
logs out some evening after supper 
and spread them out on the dining- 
room table. Then let the youngsters 
make out their own lists with a limit 
set as to the amount of money to be 
spent. After the lists are all made 
out, then the family decides together 
which things they will actually order. 
—J. W. 


I Work With Ease 


fPrgronngs in from an hour’s work in 
the garden with my _ back still 
painfully bent and my head aching, I 
saw exactly what is in this picture. 

My husband had just returned from 
working among his bees, part of the 
hives being visible in the background 
and his hive-seat had not yet been re- 
turned to the workroom. 

“His work has been a pleasure,” I 
thought, as I looked at it, “because he 
was seated comfortably instead of 
stooping and cramping until he was 
just a bundle of aches!” 

When next I went to work in my 
garden I carefully removed the bee 
paraphernalia from the tool boxes at 
each side of the hive-seat, grasped 
the light seat by the convenient han- 
dle in the top, slipped my trowel and 
some packages of seeds into the tool 
box and carried it to the garden. 

Never did I plant seeds in such 
comfort. I gave my husband warning 
then and there that he had better get 
another hive-seat if he desired one for 
his bee work! He was willing enough, 
and since then my handy hive-seat has 
been my own and I’ve almost forgotten 
what a lame and aching back is like. 

I use it while training a brooderful 
of baby chicks. I use it while planting 
seeds, setting out plants, pulling 
weeds, picking peas, beans, strawber- 
ries and berries from low bushes. 

I find it a great help at houseclean- 


ing when cleaning low shelves, draw- 
ers, baseboards and cupboards. We 
find it handy to sit upon when meas- 
uring or arranging a skirt or dress on 
another person. 

Of course, any low, substantial stool 
can be used in all these ways. But I 
like the hive-seat because of the handy 
handle in the top by which it can be 
carried about and because of the 
roomy boxes at each side that hold all 
the small things needed for the par- 
ticular work I chance to be doing. 
A.-M, A. 


How One School Handles the 
Lunch Problem 


To Hearts and Homes: 

About hot lunches at school, please 
let me tell you about our teacher's 
plan. The school furnished an inex- 
pensive pan with a cover large enough 
to hold as many pints or half pint jars 
as there are pupils carrying lunches to 
school. The mothers fill the jars with 
the food or drink that is to be warmed 
up. The pan is partly filled with wa- 
ter and put on the stove to heat early 
so that the jars can be put in and the 
contents made boiling hot by the din- 
ner hour. 

This plan is new to us but perfectly 
satisfactory, and perhaps you would 
like the suggestion for your paper. 
Ours is a rural school and fresh, pure 
water is out of the question, or very 
nearly, so the cocoa drink can be en- 
joyed by this method. 

MRS. JENNIE SMITH. 

Lorimor, lowa. 

We are glad to have 
suggestion on the hot 


Mrs. 
school 


Smith's 
lunch. 


This is a simple and easy way of tak- 


ing care of the one hot dish, judged to. 


be of such great importance in the 
maintenance of health among school 
children. There is not a rural school 
anywhere but could afford the simple 
equipment used by this school. We 
would like to hear from others as to 
how they handle the hot dish lunch in 
their schools. 





Canning in Tin 

\ FRS. EDD BENSON, of near Diag- 
7 onal, fowa, is most enthusiastic 
about her tin canning outfit. We have 
already mentioned this method of can- 
ning but we are glad to have Mrs. Ben- 
son’s contribution to this method of 
canning. Here is what she has to say 
about it: r 

“IT read your article in the issue of 
February 25, ‘Taking Care of the 
Meat,’ and felt that I would like to add 


something to it to make it a little 
plainer to those who have not seen 
the tin can sealer. It seals the tin 


can without any solder, merely by giv- 
ing a crank a few turns. It seals, 
opens and reflanges the cans so they 
can be used three times by getting 
new covers. 

“Butching time is the time to put 
up your pork and beans. One dollar's 
worth of beans, five cans of tomatoes, 
and six and one-half pounds of pork 
will make about fifty No. 2 (pint) 
cans, which can be easily canned in a 
day. These are fine to have on busy 
days like wash days and when extra 
hands are around or unexpected com- 


pany comes. The canner is just as 
good for vegetables and fruit as for 
meat. It is not a big undertaking for 








who 
ful cities in 
studies her 
She goes to 


little 


says, “Bon 
America. 





Dolls of All Nations—No. 2 


HIS is Annette, Virginia’s little French cousin, 
lives in 


learn English so that she can talk easily to her 
American 
home instead of going to school as Virginia does, 
and Annette 
the street by herself as it 
rect for girls to go out alone in 
jour” to all her little new friends in 
She 
will be from 

Paste doll and costumes on heavy paper, color 
with crayon and cut out. 








Paris, one of the most wonder- 
Europe. Annette is very polite, and 
lessons in manners very carefully. 
dancing school, and is trying hard to 
cousin. She has a governess at 
is never allowed to go anywhere on 
is not considered cor- 
Paris. Annette 
The next doll 


means “Good day.” 


Brittany. 








one woman to can fifty cans of corn 
in a day. And the fine thing about it 
is that you know it is going to keep 
and be of the best quality. You can 
cook and can enough pumpkin for 
twenty-four pies in practically the 
same time that you can cook enough 
for three pies, with the same fuel, and 
it will be ready on a moment’s notice. 
It is so easy to can strawberries and 
the berries do not fade but keep their 
lovely red color when canned this way. 

“IT have only mentioned a few of the 
products canned in tin cans. There 
are many other vegetables and fruits 
that can be used as well. I have used 
my canning outfit for five years and 
{ could not think of canning any other 
way. Not every home can be modern 
in all of its equipment for one reason 
or another, generally for lack of funds, 
but a tin canner and a pressure cooker 
are certainly good investments and 
not costly ones. I consider the tin 
canner the best labor saver for the 
money invested of any modern equip- 
ment and no modern farm home is 
complete without it.’ 


| Garden Club 


Notes on Different Roses 


HE American Rose Society is pro- 

moting a wider appreciation of 
roses by making known the good (and 
bad) qualities of new varieties. Out 
of the new hybrids being produced, a 
few are really a great improvement 
over the older sorts. Nursery cata- 
logs seldom mention faults, and those 
of us who are not acquainted with the 
trade need help in selecting the kinds 
that can best fit our conditions. The 
“Annual,” a book of 200 pages pub- 
lished by the society, is a carefully 
edited series of chapters reporting 
the experience of the membership 
which now totals nearly 5,000. The 
secretary's address is West Grove, Pa., 
and the membership fee is $3. 











I am planting more of the hardy 
roses this spring because they require 
so little time and attention. Last year 
I tried a couple Grootendorst, a rugosa 
that needs no winter protection and 
the foliage is practically immune to 
insects and disease. The flowers re- 
semble red carnations. This season 
Iam adding a clump of five Sir Thos. 
Lipton (white) and a clump of five 
Jelle Potevine (pink). 

On the advice of the Iowa vice-pres- 
ident of the American Rose Society, I 
am also trying a couple yellow Hugo- 
nis. At Sioux City, Mr. Benbow finds 
this entirely hardy and deserving of 
the first place as a hardy bush type. 
Even tho it never bloomed, the foliage 
would make it an attractive shrub. 
The flowers are yellow and come very 
early. 

Another bush rose that I think will 
grow in popularity is the Mary Wal- 
lace. It is intended for the dooryard 
rather than the garden. The canes 
make a rank growth. Last season I 
let mine spread out but it might be 
treated as a climber and trained up 
on the side of a building. The flowers 
are pink and cup shaped. 


In the referendum on favorite climb- 
ing roses among the members of the 
American Rose Society, the Dr. Van 
Fleet is the outstanding first and 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber is a good sec- 
ond. The old familiar Crimson Ram- 
bler that I used to think was the only 
climbing rose is so far outclassed now 
that it wasn’t mentioned among the 
twenty most desirable climbers. 


For cut flowers of real quality the 
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hybrid teas have a place. 
end of the country to the other Radi- 
ance is generally given first place. 
Duchess of Wellington and Ophelia 
are close seconds. Our Ophelia last 
season furnished us seven dozen cut 
flowers, most of them with stems long 
enough to use in a bud vase. There 
were forty-five bouquets and the num- 
ber of flowers by months was two in 
May, thirteen in June, twenty-three in 
July, nineteen in August, fifteen in 
September, and twelve in October. I 
suppose most people like pink roses 
better than salmon yellow, but we 
think lots of the Ophelia just the 
same.—C. D. K. 





To the Garden Club Editor: 

I enjoy the Garden Club very much 
as I am a flower enthusiast and I clip 
out all of the articles and save them. 





From one | Last year I made some happy ex- 


changes and would like to try again 
this year. Two of the persons who 
wrote me were in nearby towns, which 
leads me to think that perhaps in 
every community there may be women 
who are longing for certain flower 
treasures that others have too much 
of. I enclose “exchange” which I 
would be very glad to have you print 
soon. Let’s have lots of helpful arti- 
cles on flower growing this spring and 
summer.—Mrs., Lottie Uhlenhopp, 
Hampton, Iowa. 


To the Garden Club Editor: 

I received your letter and was glad 
to hear from you as I would like to 
get some new flowers. I have all 
hardy perennials and shrubs. I have 
red, pink and white peonies, white 
iris, ten different colors of  phlox, 











Our Fashion Department 
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ata ak * LINE STYLING FEATURES 
OVEL NECKLINE 

Straight ri sports dress of hydrangea 
blue silk crepe, effectively uses novelty 
crepe silk for its unusual collar, that ends 
in a scarf tie. It is a popular style, be- 
cause of its youthful, slenderizing lines. 
Inverted plaits at either side provide full- 
ness to hemline. 

An opportunity! A stunning dress that 
can be made in two hours. How many, 
many times have you shopped for a dress 
of a particular style, color and fabric, only 
to be disappointed. ° 

Design No. 2708 only requires 3% yards 
of 36-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting, if you are 36-inch bust 
measure, Note in small views—just two 
major parts to pattern. After the tiny 
tucks are made in front section, merely 
side and shoulder seams to sew, inverted 


plaits pressed at perforations and sleeves 
stitched in place. Collar and tie cut in 
one and slips thru slashed opening at end 
of flattering V-neckline. Complete in- 
structions with pattern, which is fur- 
nished in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow al) scams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
vive size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 


sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by | 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- | 


ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 


weeks for the delivery of the patterns or | 


fashion auarterly. 








dark and light blue delphiniums, achil- 
lea, a white daisy, red columbine, 
some roses, pink flowering almond, 
lily of the valley and gladiolus. I 
also have the large red and white 
striped amaryllis and the old kind of 
wax plant, and tiger lily. 

I would like to get some hardy lilies 
and pink digitalis, shasta daisy, can- 
terbury bells, tritoma, double dahlias, 
large-flowered cannas, iris or any oth- 
er hardy plants. And if anyone knows 
where the old-fashioned lady slipper 
grows wild, | would like to hear about 
them and to get some if possible. 

I hope to hear from some of the 
flower friends.—Mrs. Barney Camp- 
bell, Route 2, Dougherty, Iowa. 


The Garden Club Exchange 


Mrs. Lottie Uhlenhopp, Hampton, 
Iowa, has named varieties of gladiolus, 
as follows: Shaylor, Pendleton, Niag- 
ara, 1910 Rose, Herada, Principine, 
Alice Tiplady, Fennel, Crimson Glow, 
Scarlet Princeps, Evelyn Kirtland, Le 
Marcheal Foch, and many others, es- 
pecially in the smaller sizes, for 
which she would like to exchange 
named varieties of gladoilus, peren- 
nials, shrubs, roses and lilies. 

Mrs. Barney Campbell, route 2, 





Dougherty, Iowa, has red, pink and 
white peonies, white iris, ten different 
colors of phlox, dark and light blue 
delphiniums, achillea, one white daisy 
or aster, red columbine, some roses, 
pink flowering almond, lily of the val- 
ley and gladiolus bulbs, also red and 
white striped amaryllis and the old 
kind of wax plant and tiger lily; for 
which she would like to exchange 
hardy lilies, pink digitalis, shasta 
daisies, canterbury bells, tritoma, dou- 
ble dahlias, large-flowering cannas, 
iris, or any other hardy plants. She 
would also like to get some of the old- 
fashioned wild lady slippers. 

Mrs. C. M. Colburn, route 1, Beason, 
Ill., has gladiolus bulbs, dahlia tubers, 
to exchange far hardy delphinium, 
hardy chrysanthemums or hardy lilies, 


Meat Canning Directions 


HERE was such a demand for the 

articles on canning beef and pork 
that we had to have reprints made. 
We have a limited supply of these 
pamphlets on hand which we will be 
glad to send out on request and en- 
closure of a 2-cent stamp. 


It saves time and prevents fatigue 
to rest before you are really tired. 
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is the best coffee to buy.” 


that have made Butter-Nut so popular. 


The Coffee others 
try to match 


MOTHER: “He said his coffee was good as Butter-Nut. Why 
do they always have to run down the leader? When anyone 
compares his coffee to Butter-Nut you can just bet Butter-Nut 


SON: “That is like the story I read about the ancient Greeks 
who voted to determine the bravest man in the army. Every 
man voted for himself first and Themistocles second. There 
was no doubt who deserved the prize. 
“I guess coffee men are the same. If you want to know 

the truth, ask people who use the coffee.” 

(NOTE: Butter-Nut Coffee is a 10 to I favorite over its nearest competitor by actual phe 9 

here others try to make their coffee strong, we make ours rich with flavor. Hars: 
bitter, dark-roasted coffees make a lot of liquid but lack the delicious mellowness and aroma 


Some claim that a pound of their coffee has "gl bulk than a pound of Butter-Nut. 
That is true---we remove the chaff. Coffee is like wi 


per bushel, but you have seen low Le wheats overflow the measure at 
When others mention Butter- 
parison.) 


ul, remember the leader is always the dendeed for com- 
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Every woman takes great pride 
in sparkling linens and her sweet 
smelling, carefully laundered 
personal things. 


Many times she would like to 
be able to keep more of them 
perfectly washed and ironed, 
but the hard work of doing it 
without proper wash day sup- 
plies makes the joy of possession 
a hardship. No farm woman 
should be deprived of the mod- 
ern easy way equipment that 
your local “Farm Service’’ Hard- 
ware Store 
has. Go 
to a “Tag” 
store. Ask 
to see the 
washing 
machines, 
ironing 
boards, 
gasoline or 
electric irons, water heaters and 
pans and tubs with the new kind 
of handles that are easy to work 
with. Find out how compara- 
tively little it will cost to put 
these conveniences in your home 
right away. 


They will not only lighten your labor 
but they will go a long way towards 
bettering your health, increasing your 
happiness, and give you extra hours for 
leisure or to do other things. Make up 
your mind to go in a ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Store and see these things. 
Your hardware man will be glad to see 
you and you will not be obligated to 
purchase. 


Your “‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 





| James and John. 























Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 














the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each fssue of Wallaces’ Farmer (s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. 















a 


Peter Becomes a Disciple 
of Jesus 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 3, 1927. Mark, 1:14-18; 
29-31.) 


“Now after John was delivered up, 
Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
Gospel of God, (15) and saying, The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of 
God is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
in the gospel. 
by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon 
and Andrew the brother of Simon 
casting a net in the sea; for they were 
fishers. (17) And Jesus said unto 
them, Come ye after me, and I[ will 
make you to become fishers of men. 
(18) And straightway they left the 
nets, and followed him. ... (29) And 
straightway, when they were come out 
of the synagogue, they came into the 
house of Simon and Andrew, with 
(30) Now Simon's 
wife’s mother lay sick of a fever; and 
straightway they tell him of her: (31) 
and he came and took her by the hand, 
and raised her up; and the fever left 
her, and she ministered unto them.” 





This lesson introduces the readers 
to Simon Peter, whose life and writ- 


(16) And passing along | 


| multitudes,“ He stepped into the boat 





| Was 


ings are to be the subjects of study in | 


the Sabbath School for the ensuing 
three months. His is the most inter- 
esting personality among the original 
twelve. 
outstanding leadership in the apostolic 
church, will bring us to this series of 
studies with an eager attitude of mind. 

When he was first brought to Jesus, 
and on until he was made an apostle, 
his name was Simon. Jesus changed 
his name to Peter (Cephas in Ara- 
maic), expressing the new character 
that developed in him as a disciple. 
But the old nature at times asserted 
itself, and then Christ would speak to 
him by the name Simon. His father’s 
name was John. His mother’s name 
is not given. His age, it seems, was 
about the same as that of Jesus. Pe- 


| ter was so buoyant and impetuous in 
| his nature, so free and frank 


in his 
expression, so fervent and loyal in his 
attachments, that men naturally ad- 
mire him. He was mostly courageous, 
yet cowardly at times; generally had 
spiritual insight, but was reproved at 
least once for worldly-mindedness; 
was loyal and yet denied his Master. 


This fact, together with his | 


| a little ways from the coast. 


of Simon and asked him to row out 
There 
He preached to the congregation, say- 
ing in substance, 
filled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand; 
gospel.”” When He had finished His 
sermon, He told Peter to launch out 
into the deep and let down his net for 
a draught. Peter informed Him that 
they had toiled all night, but had 
taken nothing. From this it has been 
suggested by some expositors that it 
had been a night of storm. As night 
was the best time for fishing, it would 
not seem likely that a “catch"’ could 
be made in the daylight. But Jesus 
first impressed Peter that He could 








“The time is ful- | 


repent ye, and believe in the | 


| stimulating his faith in 


help him even in the occupation with , 


which he was familiar. 
not a fisherman, yet He 
where the fish were. The result was 
that Peter caught so many fish that 
he had to call for the assistance of 
Andrew and of his partners. James 
and John, to get the breaking net into 
the boat, and when they succeeded 
the boats began to sink. 

Peter was impulsively impressed by 
awe and fear of his Master, 
cameé conscious of his own sinfulness. 
He cried out, “Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” Perhaps 
this was the very confession that Pe- 
ter needed to make; but instead of 
departing from him the Lord imme- 
diately called him to follow Him, say- 
ing to him and to the others in the 
group, “Come ye after me, and I will 


Altho Christ | 
knew | 


John, He was greeted by those with’n 
by an earnest petition for Peter’s 
mother-in-law who was seized with a 
“great fever.” In Luke’s narrative 
this is evidently a medical term, the 
same technical word being used as is 
found in the writings of Galen, a fa- 
mous medical writer who lived 131- 
201 A. D. The disease had likely de- 
veloped quickly, 
friends and neighbors, it seems, were 
hastily summoned. Jesus responded 
immediately, standing over her, as 
Luke observes, rebuking the fever. 
Taking her by the hand He raised h-r 
up. Immediately she was healed, and 
showed both the evidence of her heal- 
nig and her gratitude by ministering 
unto them, preparing their dinner. 
Twice then Christ performed mira- 
cles for Peter, once at his work and 
now in his home. These would both 
leave a permanent impression on Pe- 
ter’s mind, and would be the means of 
the Christ. 
That which’is done for us and in our 
homes comes nearer to us. Hence in 
thinking of Peter’s loyalty and love 
there should be associated with h'‘s 
early days with Christ this visit and 
miracle of mercy in the home. It is 
not strange, therefore, that from this 
time on Peter’s home likely became 
the headquarters for Christ when He 


was in Capernaum. Thus Peter had 
an association with Jesus that was 
exceptional. 


On that same evening, after the 


| close of the Jewish Sabbath, a great 
/ crowd of people gathered at the door 


and be- | 


| make you to become fishers of men.” | 
The demonstration that Jesus had just 








| 


In him we observe the shifting sand | 


being compacted by spiritual cement 
into the rock of faith and devotion. 

The first text of the present lesson 
tells of the final call of Peter to disci- 
pleship. Other Scriptures (first three 
chapters of John) tell of the previous 
associations of Peter with Jesus. He 
was first introduced to Christ by his 
brother Andrew, when the brothers 
were disciples of John the Baptist at 
Bethany on the Jordan. Jesus greeted 
him by his original name and added 
the new name he was to acquire. Pe- 
ter then followed Christ with other 
disciples to Cana of Galilee, where he 
saw him make the water into wine, 
and from there to Capernaum and in 
Judea. 

After some months together, Jesus 
returned to Nazareth and the disciples 
went to their homes. Being rejected 
in his own city, Jesus came to Caper- 
naum, the center of his Galilean min- 
istry, and began teaching and healing. 
One early morning He was walking 
along the Galilean shore in Caper- 
naum, when crowds of people began 
gathering to hear Him. He saw His 
two former disciples, Peter and An- 
drew, at the water’s edge washing 
their nets, and being pressed by the 





given of His ability to make them 
fishers of fish would assure them of 
His ability to make them to become 
fishers of men. He called them from 
a lowly to a noble task. And the Lord 
knew him whom He was ealling. He 
who could see to the bottom of the 


lake saw also into the depths of Pe- | 


ter’s nature, and in His care to select 
the right kind of men to be with Him 
He made choice of Peter. Peter 
his associates were taught and 
equipped to become fishers of men, as 
their later history shows. 

Many of the early hymns of the 
Christian church were inspired by 
Jesus’ references to the act of fishing. 
The one by Clement of Alexandria, 


| written about 200 A. D., is representa- 


tive of this class: 


“Fisher of men, the blest, 
Out of the world’s unrest, 
Out of sin’s troubled sea, 
Taking us, Lord, to Thee.” 


The second scene of the lesson 
shows us Jesus in the home of Peter. 
The two places where we come to 
know people the best are at work and 
in the home. Jesus had asked Peter 
to take Him into his boat; now Peter 


ote | iittton. 


of Peter’s house, many being brought 
for healing. One can imagine that the 
effort of each to reach Jesus first 
would make this multitude resemble a 
mob. Christ manifestly worked hard 
and long to meet the needs of those 
who came. Jt is not said that all 
were healed, >but many went away 
well. Jesus left the house early the 
next morning to find a quiet place for 
prayer. Soon the people began gath- 
ering and Peter goes out to seek Je- 
sus. When he found Him he breath- 
lesslv called out that all men were 
seeking Him. Jesus replied that they 
mist go into other places and preach; 
and from that day Peter and the other 
disciples followed Jesus continuously. 
These, then, are the circumstances in 
which Peter became a disciple of 
Jesus. 

A reflection on Peter’s life during 
the months when he was in prepara- 
tion for discipleship will recall that he 
was a busy man with family responsi- 
Jesus did not call an idler. 
His home life appears to be whole- 
some. Ordinarily the oriental home 
was reigned over by the husband’s 
mother. Here was a home into which 
the wife’s mother found entrance, and 
for whose welfare there was solicitude. 
This mother was not a task-mistress 
making the younger women serve, but 
herself ministered to others. Yet this 
man of toil and the head of a home 


| needed a change of heart and mind 


has invited Jesus to come to his home. | 
The time was the afternoon of a Jew: | 
ish Sabbath. They had just come from | 
the synagogue where Jesus had taught | 
and where He rescued a man from an | 


unclean spirit possessing him. All 


were astonished at His teaching and | 


amazed at His miracle. 
day went rapidly in every direction. 
Leaving the synagogue, Jesus and His 
disciples go directly to the house of 
Simon and Andrew. The first mention 
of these brothers finds them living in 
Bethsaida, the “city of Andrew and 
Peter.”” In the course of the year it 
seems that they moved to Capernaum, 
a neighboring city, and into a house to 
whose title Peter had prior claim. 
When Jesus entered the house of 


News of the | 


Simon and Andrew, with James and , 


even to become a follower of Jesus. 


“In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee.”—Whittier. 
(The above notes were prepared by 

Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis.) 





Tenants and Poultry 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As we are striving to pay for our 
home, and have never rented, mine can 
hardly be considered a tenant’s view, 
but as I raise poultry rather extensive- 
ly I know something of the care and 
labor it requires. I would say that 
any woman who has the courage and 
pluck to add poultry raising to her al- 
ready crowded curriculum, should nev- 
er be required to do it on a fifty-fifty 
basis. She will be much ahead to fur- 
nish her own feed and reap the full 
rewards of her labor, which are justly 
due her. A FARMER’S WIFE. 

Union County, Iowa. 


and many of the ° 
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Dishwashing Fancies 


EARTS AND HOMES EDITOR: 
Your page in the issue of Janu- 


; ary 28 found me a receptive reader. I 


was hardly aware that I had more 
fancies at dishwashing than at other 
occupations until I checked up, but 
in observing myself, I found it the 
one time when my fancies can have 
right of way. 

It is right to record fancies for they 
come up so unannounced they are just 
part of each task for me. I work alone 
and as I live far from any town my 
companions in work or in entertain- 
ment must either be found with my 
lively little youngsters or my fanciful 
thoughts. Of course, much of my sew- 
ing, reading or other tasks are as a 
result of inspirations arising from 
fancies but I am going to stick to fan- 
cies all under one headline. I call 
it “Flower Fancies’” or “Garden 
Dreams.” No matter, it goes about 
like this: To think that the Chinese 
and Japanese eat lily bulbs as we 
would vegetables! ‘Lilies from East- 
ern Asia” fell in with my scheme of 
fancies. Then Mr. 
sandy soil for lilies just gave me an 
idea. I had been planning to add the 
Regal lily with a few others to my 
flower garden, and had read eagerly in 
magazines and nursery catalogs all 
that I could find of the native habits 
of flowers I most admired. It is worth 
so much to know how to care for 
choice flowers. Of course, to imitate 
the natural soil is the thing that 
counts. 
me with the exception of Tiger lilies. 

My fancies led me into a telephone 
conversation with a woman who like 
myself is trying to find what of 
shrubs or flowers will thrive best for 
her. Last year both of us set out 
hardy ferns. That was how we struck 
up our garden sympathies. She had 
her ferns to the east of her house. 
They flourished at first, but after 
the advance of the dry season, they ap- 
parently died down entirely. My ferns 
lived thruout the season but did not 
make more than just a start. I have 
thought since that the soil condition 
may have been poor. 
been grading done to locate the house 
the soil is apt to be lacking in top soil. 
Mine looked like it was mostly clay, 
so I hauled dirt that I knew to be 
built from leaf mold largely. I built 


Wilson’s tip on | 





might associate with the evergreen 
plant out near the fence. The location 
is to the west of the house and all 
foundation planting would be trying 
as the house and roof ward off the 
rainfall for several feet out in the 
garden. My peonies are red and oth- 
ers of my perennial flowers are of va- 
rious colors that as they get better 
started can be relegated to their own 
grouping where they can not quarrel. 


| So much of my garden is just a start 
' and so uncertain that I will have to 


transplant as I see fit. I had hibis- 
cus and perennial sweet peas started 
from seed last year. I tried many 
other perennials but it was a trying 
season. I am hoping some will come 
up this year but I shall start more 
in any event. 

My interest in lilies leads me to 


| mention another fancy. My mother 


has a red lily that she calls a Tiger 
lily. It is smaller than my orange Ti- 
ger lilies. My father found it growing 
wild in the timber along the Missouri 
river in Nebraska. It is a dark red lily 
with black markings? the stalk to this 


| ohne seemed a little more frail than 
| mine, but the foliage corresponds and 


the seed formations too. I have let my 
fancy play around the agencies that 


| might have placed that lily there in 


But lilies were strangers to | 





If there has | 


the woods. Water, winds or some kind 
providence evidently dropped seeds, 
probably in widely separated locali- 
ties, some to develop like this into a 
biooming size bulb. Then I have won- 
dered if this lily is very, very common 
in woodsy places or where might be 
its native haunt? I would like to know 
if anyone is acquainted with such lil- 
ies either in the wild or cultivated 
state of growth. In my fancies, I like 


| to consider it a rare flower that I pos- 


sess but no doubt it is common enough 
in suitable locations. Possibly some 
of our Garden Club have such lilies in 
their family garden collections. 
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get “out o’w 





I am planning some trips to that | 


Nebraska timber this coming flower 
season. There are a number of plants 
I want to find. 

I have still another timberland fan- 
ey. About eight years ago in June a 
party of us drove into a rather unfre- 


| quented part of this timber to hunt 


flowers. We were flocking up over the 
bluffs when we were suddenly in an 


| open space, where the hilltop was one 


a brick and stone border to keep the | 


soil from washing away. When I wa- 
tered the ferns I then had to loosen 
the top soil occasionally to avoid the 
crust or packing of the soil on the sur- 
face. Also my fern bed is to the 
north, which is most truly shaded. 
Then, too, I did work a little fertilizer 
into the soil at times during the sum- 
mer. 
lilies. But fancies do lead one on so. 
We soon came to shrubs. I was boost- 
ing the Anthony Waterer member of 
the spirea family. Since I have no 


We started talking about the | 


start yet in showy shrubbery, I was | 


contending that the red blooms with 
the fact of its reported continuous 
blooms thru the summer would make 
an appreciable showing at the start. 


I mentioned that I thought hydrangeas | 


were a little slower to show up. My 
friend was a lover of the hydrangea so 
she told what she had observed in 
her favorite. Her defense was good, 
so good in fact that I remembered how 
fond I had been of hydrangeas a 
year or two ago. That shows how 
much fancies do lead us on. 

I now have a place safely fenced in 
from marauding livestock so that I 
am expecting to realize my fancies a 
few each year. I “fancy” about those 
I can best afford and which ones will 
be the most credit to my garden. Over 
the past year I have sifted out a few 
ambitions that seem to be permanent. 
The spirea and an evergreen plant, 
Adam’s Needle or Yucca Filamentosa, 
have taken a definite place in my gar- 
den foreground. The latter bears white 
flowers on a tall stalk. I had an idea 
the red spirea, which is low growing, 





enormous bed of—we_ called them 
blnebells. They threw up tall stalks 
loaded with exquisite bell shaped 
flowers shading between silvery blue 
and lavender. We took away great 
armfuls but none thought of trans- 
planting them. I doubt if we noticed 


what kind of roots the flowers had. I | 


think they may have been members of 
the campanula family. I have won- 
dered since if they merely seed them- 
selves each year or if they are peren- 
nials. Most of all, | wonder if I shall 
ever find any again. To those who 
have raised campanulas from seed I 
suppose the idea of the wild ones by 
the acre would not interest them un- 
less, like me, they just wandered into 


such an unexpected wild garden. Us- | 


ually all one finds on those tramps is 
a few straggling flowers where the 
woods are still wild. So much of the 
land is now either cultivated or closely 
pastured. I used to find many hidden 
flower treasures when I was a child 
and these all come back to me now in 
these imagining moments. I lived 
where a tramp of a mile or more 
would lead to many of them. . From 
earliest to latest blooms I knew them 
all, from the earliest flowers even thru 
the snow, on and on thru the season, 
a tiny white lily at Easter time found 
in meadows or marshy lowlands. In 
spring before school closed came trips 
to the timber where dozens of flowers 
abound, dutchman’s breeches, colum- 
bine, sweet williams, blood root, jack- 
in-the-pulpit, little ferns and several 
kinds of violets. 

, Thus I dream as I wash my dishes. 

MRS. BARL WILLIAMS. 








ase on 
Stop washday slavery! Put a Haag Vortex to work for Bon now. Your husband uses up- 


to-date machinery. V 
with a pulley for use with a farm engine. The cost is smaller than you think. Lasts a lifetime. 


See the Haag Dealer 


in your locality. If you do not know him 
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On the Farm/ 


You can do it with the Haag Vortex 
Ownpower washer—the machine that 
makes its own power and washes an 
entire tubful of clothes spotlessly clean in 
from 4 to 7 minutes. And this without 
hand rubbing or_soaking or injury to 
delicate fabrics. If you have no electric- 
ity nor even a stationary farm engine, 
ou can still use the wonderful Haag 
ortex. A built-in, quiet, smooth- 
running, air-cooled motor drives 


The Matchless 


Vortex 


shown to the left. By means of its staunch 
aluminum agitator, the foamy soapy water is 
forced through and through the mesh of the fabric. 
The clothes are kept suspended, spread out and 
floating freely at all times. Dainty handkerchiefs, 
dirty overalls—they all come out of the heavily 
nickel-lined meet tub clean and sweet smelling. 
No_back-breaking rub, rub, rub! The Haag 
Vortex does the whole job faster and better than 

‘ou can do it by hand or have it done ina laundry. 

housands of Haag washers are in successful use. 




































The motor is magneto operated — there are no batteries or switches to 
thersome proportioning of oil and gas in one tank. Does not leak 
you floor; uses 50% less oil and less gasoline than other motors. Starts in a 

Fully guaranteed by one of America’s largest manufacturers. 
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Why not you? The Haag Vortex is also built with electric motor—or 


THIS BRINGS THE FACTS 
MAIL IT NOW! 














send the coupon for the facts. Nearest & a 
dealer’ » etc., Wi . & HAAG BROS. COMPANY o 
ealer’s name, etc., will be sent tinea . Dept. 5,P te : 
a Yicase oqnd we full tefermetion about er! Haag a 
HAAG BROS. COMPANY § linia siistacte wih Beret Gente § 
Peoria, Illinois Oe Ailticsstnriussackasiicess eiketenceiel : 
~—* s 

AGATE. oc cccccccccccccccccvccccvscceccccsces 
Coceccccccccccscecessecesecs R. F. D. No...... @ 
(Please answer these questions with X) a 


Have Electric Service? No a Ves ® 
Have Stationary Farm Engine? No Ves | a 
SSSRASSRSREERSEHS SSS KEES Sees 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Use LESS 


of this Flour! 














Try OCCIDENT Special 
Patent, but use LESS flour 
to make the same number 
of loaves. OCCIDENT, be- 
cause of its high gluten con- 
tent, absorbs more water. 


Use one sack. Try as many bak- 
ings as you wish. If you aren’t 
thoroughly satisfied, for any rea- 
son, the FULL purchase price will 
be refunded. Your dealer is auth- 
orized to return it to you. 


ICCIDENT FLOUR 


SpeciaL Parent Fiour, milled by Tue Russert-Miuter Mitume Co., mills 
at Minneapolis; Buffalo, N. ¥.; Grand Forks, Valley City, Dickinson, Mandan, 
Bismarck, Jamestown and Minot, North Dakota: Billings and Sidney, Montana. 
General Offices at Minneapolis. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable averse of Mrs. C. 
M. Bradshaw in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 
, “Dear Sir: I see 

reports of so many 
losing their little 
chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought 
I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to 
lose a great many 
from this cause, 
tried many 
: dies and was about 
’ discouraged, As a 
last resort I decided to try Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50-cent packages, 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine, and 











my chickens are larger and healthier | 
M. Brad- | 


than ever before.—Mrs. C. 
shaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenando- 
ah, Iowa, writes: 
“My first incubator 
chicks, when but a 
few days old, began 
to die by the dozens 
with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and 
was about discour- 
aged with the chicken atta Final- 
ly, I used a box of Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost 
a single chick after the first dose.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. 
ers are warned to beware of 
Diarrhea, Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
searcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs, L. L. Tam, 
Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have 
lost my share of 
chicks from White 
Diarrhea, Finally I 
tried two packages 
J of Walko. I raised 
i over 500 chicks and 
T never lost a single 
_| chick from White 
Walko not only prevents 
but it gives the chicks 
they develop quick- 


” 


























Diarrhea, 
White Diarrhea, 
strength and vigor; 
er and feather earlier. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50c for package of Walko (or 
$1.00 for extra large box)—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You'll 
find you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee, 


For Sale by All Leading Druggists 
and Poultry Supply Dealers 


WALKER REMEDY CO. 


Dept. 29 WATERLOO, IOWA 


Read- | 
White | 
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The Poultry | 


, Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience vw this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be nen answered. 


Policing the Egg 
Keeping the egg good from nest to 
table is a problem in which the farmer 























| is financially interested since demand 
| depends on flavor and flavor is deter- 





reme- | 


raised 300 White | 
| Same is true of eggs. 





| 





mined by conditions which affect the 
egg after as well as before it leaves 
the nest. The farmer may do all that 
can be done in the way of putting 
wholesome quality into the eggs, but 
when the eggs leave his hands, he is 
helpless: helpless as to the taints the 
egg may take up; helpless as to the 
cost of keeping the eggs up to par 
during transit and sale. 

In policing garrisons, the process is 
one of cleaning up and putting in or- 
der. It is cheaper to keep things from 
getting dirty than to clean up. The 
Clean houses, 
clean nests, clean roosts, elsewhere 
than over the nest boxes unless pro- 
tected by droppings boards; a ration 
which gives the hens dry instead of 
soft droppings—all of these factors 
help keep e&gs good. 

At the marketing conference held 
in Ithaca, N, Y., recently, the need of 
co-operative poultry marketing organ- 
ization was stressed as an indication 
of efficiency in selling nearby eggs to 
retailers and consumers with the de- 
sire to do away with some of the cost- 
ly policing for which the egg producer 
at present pays when all local eggs 
sold on the market must be sold on 
inspection. This method the Cornell 
folk say is costly and unsatisfactory. 
They suggest that a well organized, 
state marketing plan should make it 
possible, for example, for a New York 
City dealer to sell from fifty to 100 
cases of eggs from association mem- 
bers without going to the trouble of 
examining all the eggs. 

The Utica organization requires that 
all eggs be collected and held under 


| specific conditions; that the grading 
and packing be uniform, and _ that 


the eggs be marketed within a given 
period. The eggs are given a brand 
name to live up to. The Utica organ- 
ization is chartered under the depart- 
ment of agriculture and markets at 
Albany. 





The Nearer the Peak, the Harder 
the Climb 


Climbing the mountain road reminds 
me of the poultry breeders who are 
trying to climb up to purebred poultry 


thru successive generations of prog- 
eny from better sires. The first better 
sire used in mass mating brought 
about marked improvement just as 
the first few miles of mountain climb- 
ing are an easy ascent. The second 
better sire mating showed less marked 


progress, and when the flock finally 
reached the point where only a few 
flaws are found, then how little prog- 
ress was noted. It is another case of 
the nearer the peak, the harder the 
climb. 

It doesn’t take much study to mate 
for general improvement. It, takes 
long study and careful attention to de- 
tail to mate for the elimination for 
special faults. 

Prof. Lippincott, formerly of Ames, 
experimented with poultry bought at a 
packing plant. Ten females he mated 
to a Barred Rock male, and each year 
he selected from this pen ten daugh- 
ters and mated to a_ Barred Rock 
male. He followed the same plan with 
another ten females, mating these to 
a White Leghorn male each time. His 
choice each year for females was 
based on vigor and resemblance to 
sire. The first year the Barred Rock 
male’s progeny had a record of thirty- 
four eggs better than their mothers; 
the second year, only seventeen eggs 
better than their parents, and the 
third year only six. The first Leghorn 











Does ‘t Pa ? 








Mr. Toller made 
money on these 
birds. 










He says, ‘‘Re- 
sults determine 
the cost of any 
feed.” 


‘The One Thing You Want 
to Know About A | 


Mr. Toller is right: if you are in 
the poultry business for profit, re- 
sults_not price—determine the 
cost of a feed. 


Globe Feeds are made’ 
for the poultry keeper 
who wants the biggest re- 
turns from hisinvestment. 


The Globe Method of 
getting the most out of 
chicks is described in the 
new booklet shown above, 
sent free on request. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 

















Box 212 W Box 788 W j 
Minneapolis Chicago y, 
/ Manuractureo 
y A : SY 
y ALBERT Dickinson CO- 
Look for the dealer who ¢ CHICAGO So) 
displays the Globe Sign w San. MINNEAPOLIS 















Brooding-Growing-Laying House 
Makes Money for You All 4 Seasons 


Warm, dry, sanitary, properly ventilated. 10 feet square, 7 feet highin 
front, 5 feet highin back. Finest tongued and grooved, 4-in. matched 
lumber throughout including floor. Wind, storm, rain and weather 
‘) proof. Sliding window frames with Vio-Ray (better than glass), 
=a) admits the health producing, bone building Udtra-Violet Rays. In 
sections—easily and quickly erected. Write today for full particulars. 


Des Moines Incubator Co.,114E. 2nd St., Des Moines, Ia. 


og Successful @ 5 BE 
froouer House: 


is ee 
Le 


When writing to advertisers, 






























please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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BABY CHICKS 







. EXT Poultry 
R ny Profits 

Hatched from carefully from 

selected, ankhe, vier To p 


ous, heavy production 
flocks with records of fey ce a! 
Chicks 


some of the best strains 

in the country backg 

of them. These chicks will pay you. 
RIS) S. C. W. Leghorns $ieso sao 

PARKS) Bar. Rocks 18.50 90.00 

MAHOODS) S.C.R.1.Reds 18.50 90.00 

FISHELS) W. ftocks 20.50 1 


KEELE! W. Wyan. 20.50 1 
SHANKS) Buff Orpingtons 21.80 1 oO 
production of above limited to 1000 chicks each 

variety weekly. Order early. 


‘5 Continental Vitality Chicks 





























Chicks with the growing reputation. Flocks 

yy Culled, mated and fed under expert supervi- 
Seay, sion. Vitality flocks produce vitality chicks. 
e 100 


500 1000 

: S.C. Wh, Legh. 
8. C. Bro, Legh. } $19.75 $08.25 $127.56 

Bar. Ply. Rocks 


vets | 14.75 (71.25 ‘137.568 










butt Pry Rocks 15.75 = 78.25 147.58 
Wh. Wyan. 
Sil. Lac. 
a, me 17.75 86.25 167.50 
Bull Orpingtons 
: Mixed or odd lots 12,50 60.00 115.08 
ia Weguarantee 100% live arrival. Write 
a for free catalog, or order from this 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
of Ilinois an 
Box 13 ‘olo, 


We Specialize in Both 
Rare and Popular 
Varieties 

We hatch all popular varieties, 
and such rare varieties as White 
Orpingtons, {te Minorcas, 

lack Giants, Brahmas, Buff 

Leghorns, and §. L. Wyandottes. 

We can take care of your re- 
quirements. 


RAMSEYER’S CHICKS 


Sure to Please-Sure to Pay 




















You can get a lot of extra 
poutey profits later on, by 
aking a little care now in 

ering your chicks. Ram- 
— oi a | be tbe 
old reliable Iowa hate 
have helped thousands C 
y poultry raisers to make more 
money, season after season. 

ey can do the sameforyou. 
eee Ramseyer chick is 
hatch under the sona) 
aan at loam tan 

; %, seyer, dean 0 owa hatch- 
pA h of fim ee erymen. And every chick is 
Wash., writes: “Not #0 Iowa accredited chick, 
one dead in entire acked by a heavy laying rec- 
shipment, Largest ord. We ye ee aid, and 

cke i over saw. WE GUARANTRE 100% 
Book me for 3,000 LIVE DELIVPRY A beee 
earl next season,” lute satisfaction assured. 
and Ralph Burns, of Send at once for Ramesey- 
Carlisle, Iowa, says: er’s big free chick catalog. 
“Our Leghorns are Describes our big, modern 
laying at 5% months. hatchertes,the care we use in 

ever saw such even hatching, étc. A book worth 
colored pullets. having. Write for it today. 


Far or near, they all iy 
like Ramseyer pipe supervision of J. 





RAMSEYER HATCHERIES 
Box 23 Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Branch Hatcheries at Pulaski d Washington, Ia. 


RONDE SCP 9 vo NS 
QUAKER 
GHIGKS 


are the products of purebred, 
thoroughly-culled, vigorous 
stock. These stardy Chicks are 
“= hatched under ideal conditions 
in one of lowa’s Jeading hatcher- 





fes, If you want Chicks that form the baste of 
strong, money-making flocks, then buy Quaker 
Chicks. Positive guarantee of 100% live delivery. 
Buff and White Leghorns, $11.50; 8. C. R. J. Reds, 
$13.50; Barred and White Rocks, ¢14; White and 
8. L. Wyandottes, $14.50; 8.C. Black Minorcas 
and Buff Orpingtons, $15 per 100 chicks. Deduct 
$1.00 per 100 in lote of 500 or more. 

Order new while choice is availabie. Free circular on request. 

UAKER HATOHERY 


712 South Third Street, Cedar Rapids, lowa 





CHICKS 
ALL LEADING VARIETIES 
Bloodtested—Accredited 


Purebred seen quality stock. 
Good as the best. Only hatchery pro- 


ducing Rose Comb Barred Rocks. 

Prices reduced proportionate with cost 

of hatching eggg. Prices and catalog. 
Livable guarantee. Golden rule policies. 


Wengers Hatchery, 


South English, lowa 

















FREE All about Poultry Ears for Hatch- 
ing, Diamond Strain Chicks, Brood- 
er Stoves and Supplies. Diamond Strains 
bred from heavy laying, vigorous flocks 
selected by expert try 

— Write today. 
‘arm, Box 54, Creston, tows. 







judges. Low 
Alten’s Poultry 


PURE BRED CHICK 


ote Leading breeds. Best laying strains, Prompt 
. Live arrival teed. ‘illustrated catalog 
FREE. REX POULTRY CO. Sex 313 Cltaton, Me. 


BABY CHICKS 


68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese. 

fowls, eggs, chicks at low prices. 26 

ears with America’s ais Pe a pastes. 
northern heavy. producers. 000 prizes. y 
plas A. A. ZIEMER, AUSTIN, MIN 















Satalog free. 





| increased the egg yield eighty-three 


eggs per bird; the second year, thir- 
ty-three, and the third, four. 

Don’t get discouraged at apparent 
slow progress in making better fowls 
that are dlready good. The last points 
are harder to get, but they add more 
to the value of the bird. 





Handling the Commercial 
Poultry Flock 


HU 








(Continued from page 6) 


of it, contains much humus or de- 
cayed vegetable matter, and retains 
water much longer and also a higher 
percentage than do the open, porous 
soils. Moisture in the soil and humus 
material are ideal for lengthening the 
life and the virulency of disease organ- 
isms. Nature never intended that Iowa 
should carry poultry on an intensive 
scale on a small area. Any violation of 
this rule will call down nature’s pun- 
ishment in the form of diséase and 
mortality in the flock. When the fact 
is understood that 1,000 birds are much 
safer on forty acres than on any small- 
er tract, we will have made a fair 
start toward commercial poultry farms 
in Iowa, 

Let not the paper poultryman be de- 
ceived as to the ease with which 200 
eggs are secured from each hen. In 
five years’ time we have records of 
but six farms exceeding or approach- 
ing this high figure. A goal of 1506 
eges is nothing to boast of, only an in- 
dication of possibilities. Do not be dis- 
appointed if you do not make it. Don’t 
brag if you do, 

Too much success the first few years 
may prove a stumbling block by lead- 
ing you to believe you know it all. 
When trouble comes, it finds you poor- 
ly prepared to meet it. Poultry keep- 
ing is the most profitable (when things 
go well) of any phase of livestock 
keeping. It is also the most precari- 
ous. The successful poultryman must 
indeed be a keen student of life and of 
nutrition, probably more so than any 
other livestock keeper. 

Our housing problem is a big one in 
Towa. For nearly seven months of 
each year we must protect the poultry 
from the cold or snow and endeavor to 
keep them warm and dry. Any bird, 
even a crow, lays eggs during the 
spring, but getting eggs in cold weath- 
er is different. Nearly one-half of the 
Iowa eggs are laid during four months 
of the year, March, April, May and 
June. Getting eggs in quantities the 
balance of the year calls for proper 
housing and correct feeding. An in- 
vegtment of $2 for each bird for hous- 
ing is none too high. 

In the writer’s work over Iowa, he 
has not visited, nor does he know of,a 
poultry plant that for a period of five 
years has carried 1,000 birds and is 
still showing a good labor profit when 
the products are figured at market 
prices. Does this mean it can not be 
done? Most emphatically not. We do 
know of several who have had 1,060 
birds or over for three years and each 
year their egg production and profits 
have increased, One party has but 
one year to go to round out the five 
years. We hope and expect this year 
will be his banner year. Until the goal 
is passed, and such a plant jis a reality, 
we are not going to hold it up as an 
example. 

In spite of cold winter weather, the 
danger of soil contamination, the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and particularly Iowa, 
will continue to be the favored spot for 
poultry raising and poultry keeping. 
The obstacles to large flocks were pre- 
sented first to prevent some enthusiast 
from sinking good money in a project 
about which he was ignorant of the 
chief requirements. 

We know that grain in Iowa is from 
50 cents to $1 per hundred cheaper 
than it is on the coast. We know that 
Towa is three days nearer the eastern 
markets than the Pacific coast—a sav- 
ing both of time and transportation 
costs. We know on every farm there 
is grain that would be wasted were it 


CLOSETO-NATURE pa Gixa, 
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“Perfect” in Name and Perf 
in Service and Satisfaction Tit Up the H 


The Perfect Brooder is the latest invention of the Close-To-Nature Company which is 
noted for some of its valuable inventions, among them the original grain sprouter. 

This NEW BROODER is remarkable in three respects :—The burner in a cool place instead 
of the hot center; heated on the inductive method by which the heat currents travel twice 
from end to end of the hover, and uses the-well known New Perfection tall chimney burner 
which is used on tens of thousands of New Perfection oil stoves. No overheating of 
the burner to cause the flame to flare and smoke, but a safe, blue flame always in plain view. 
No tilting up the hover to get at the burner. To remove the chimney, simply tip up the 
hood. Sizes up to 1,500 chicks. Write for circular on Perfect Brooders. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
INCUBATORS 


The most popular incubator in Iowa. 
Made both singly and BiPlex. Get a single 
machine now and when you want to increase 
your capacity, get another and make a 
BiPlex. All cur machines may be 
into BiPlex without additional expense. 

BE SURE TO ASK FOR 
Complete Information and prices on our 
1927 Medels with Improvements and Egg 
Turning Equipment. 

“No Increase in Prices. 

All Machines Guaranteed. 

To avoid deadly diseases and to be sure of 
having a flock of layers next fall, set the 
eggs from your own hens in incubators on 
your own prem 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 

155 FRONT ST. COLFAX, IOWA 








Incubators both Single and 
BiPlex from 100 eggs to 1,000 




















BABY CHICKS 










\$400 Ecos In OnE Winter Monta 


i] Mr. Wayne Shinn: Bkiatook, Okie 

} I must tell you of my wonderful success with the chicks I got from 

you April lst. I got 1,250 of you and hatched enough tn my incubator ps0 
> 







to make 1,500; mine were hatching when I received the shipment. JI 
raised 1,350 out of 1,500. I bad 625 pullets; I kept 590 white pullets. 
; They began to lay in August. By October they were at it right; from 
November on they have never laid less than 300 eggs in a day, and they have PER 
laid as high as 856inaday. From November 15th to December 15th I sold ¢400 worth of 
eggs off my pullets. So you see | am well pleased and want you to send me your catalog 100 
and price list at once. I will want 1,500 or 2,000 this April. Wishing you a presperous 

Mrs. G. A. Switzer. UP 


“Wayne N. Shinn Hatehery, 
Greentop, Missoert. 

Gentlemen: One of our subscribers, Mr. Edward 
H. Dabibeimor, of Crawford, Nebraska, has written 
us @ letter regarding your firm. It is so highly 
complimentary that we feel the good words should 
be passed on to you. 


The following Is an extract from his letter of 
June 22, 1926: 


“My dealings with the Shinn Hatchery shows 
them to be honest and honorable and more than 
fair in all their business transactions and such an 
honest and honorable and fair concern must surely 
be overcrowded with orders, so that some of them 
sometimes would maybe be a little late. Not say- 
ing anything about the most wonderful, excellent, 
grand, good quality of the parentage stock of the 
chicks they sell, Thetr stock is simply something 
grand.” Sincerely yours, 


year, thanking you for past favors, I remain, 


Mr. Wayne N. Shinn, Arriba, Colorado 

Dear Sir. In regard to the 1,000 chicks that we 
bought of you, I feel that I owe you some hand- 
shake. Asi had two identical houses to be filled I 
thought I would demonstrate between your chicks 
and one of the best breeders in our state. 
bought 1,000 of bis 20c chicks. I have cared for these 
two broods of chicks identically the same and you 
bave won out on every point. 

Up to the time when they were three weeks old I 
lost 80 of your chicks and 185 of the Colorado 
chicks. While your pullets are six days the young- 
est they laid their first egg July 15th. Colorado 
bunch laid theirs July S3ist. The performance bas 
been quite similar all the way down the Ifne. After 
taking 25 of your average pullets and putting them 
in the Colorado house No. 1, wheul confined them 
te their houses for the winter, your house has laid 
to date just 24.9 per cent more than the Colorado 
house, Now! donot mean by this letter that Mr.— 
pullets 0 0 pose bunch, for — eng: bg —— 
of pullets, but do notseem to have @ pep an on 
endurance that yours possess. The Nebraska Farmer, 

Yours very truly. G@. F, Lucore. Protective Service, 
They are satisfied with SHINN CHICKS because they are bred, hatched and sold right 


ORDER AT THESE LOW PRICES 











Ss. C. White Leghorns...... natuaaued cécnnse Beane 500 $51.25 1,000 $102.50 
Ss. C. Brown Leghorns........ sedecadenaee 100 500 51.25 1,000 102.50 
DUOEEE  ncqeescdcaceeuendacound eteesee gcaavad 500 61.25 ],000 122.56 
8S. C. Rhode Island Reds..........-- eccccecce 100 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds... .ccccccccccecccese 100 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
Barred Plymouth Rocks... - 100 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
White Plymouth Rocks........ eon -. 100 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
Buff Plymouth Rocks........cecce- aceecencen Se 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
Buff Orpingtons ......cceeeeeceees ecccccesce 100 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
White Orpingtons ...... ecoeeece pegendééacecuan Dee 500 61.25 1,000 122.560 
White Wyandottes ........ éeaendacaaene cocce 300 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
Silver Laced Wyandottes...........-- gnuceene Bee 500 61.25 1,000 122.50 
White Langshans ....... ehhaadgomaslaa escod 108 500 61.25 1,000 1422.50 
AGMOTted § ceccccccccccecs eeecncsecesccéseaces 100 2 500 41.25 1,000 82.50 

GREENTOP, M URI 


WAYNEN. SHINN ~ 








Macy ‘‘Standard-Bred To Lay” Chicks 


Preduced Under the Supervision of the 


IOWA INSPECTED AND ACCREDITED HATCHERY ASSH. 


We deliver only strong, vigorous chicks. We guarantee satisfaction and 100% 
live delivery. Send for our catalog and prices. 


MACY HATCHERIES, Box ¥, 10WA FALLS. IOWA 














$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 











in 8.C.W Leghorns. World's greatest layers. FP eed males. Grandson of $500.00 cock from 300-ec¢ hen, 
Pure Tancred — our dock. Promet eblousent. c. 0. b. © ggusee. prices. Catalog and poultry 


EGGLAND F Eamon, iowa 





Special Accredited and Blood-Tested Chicks at prices that cel- 
ebrate Prof. Irving King’s 12th successful year tn producing 


chicks that are bred to lay, including spectat high-proauc- A 4 7/7- ¥° dp Adm A <a 
a 


tion White Leghorns, Kerlin Strain and Wyckoff Strain 

(certified flock, trap-nested). Peppy, healthy, pure-bred WASSEn® 8 
chicks, and 100% live arrival guaranteed. Get Prof.King's Kine’e loun — 
1927 Chick Book and latest offer on best poultry breeds, Aon any oth: 


Bent free. Write heowa Chick Matchery, Dept. M. lowsCity, Ia. J Hater ab anil 
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Wonderful 1916--Pat’d 


Pohang with 
Baby Chicks 


N keep chicks behind It stops th itra- 
lot ~~ eaualig okt » tea maken and 


jolet en rays 
pent oss. wea LASS es Gotti sere 


brooder } poms aees mit t 















everywhererecommend it. Ina test ge Ames 
percent of the chicks nix window glass died, wh 
under GLASS C. ived and grew very rapidly 





SS CLOTH is the cheapest 
end Cc covering for hot beds, 
olet oes ake plants grow 
er, 
Sora mature yearl ser and yield big) 
‘Holds h 


ero oO en rereroan ay’ 
abs 00 for bin roll 46 ft, long 
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aan seein. wide, tpai 
“Ty. ' aM land 
a with ‘oneh order. Catal 
illustrating uses on request. ( sold by many dealers. 
ee Nebr. 
TURNER BROS, weitisgtsn, onto Dept.8721 
° Don't give white diarrhea a chance at 
Chick your flock. Protect chicks and profits 
with KLICO Diarrhea Tablets, the old 
reliable remedy. Successful poultry - 
Profits men use them regularly through the 
dangerous spring season. Absolutely 
- safe—a)eolutely effective. Don't wait 
with until it’s too late. Get KLICO Diar- 
rhea Tablets today. 
DIARRHEA TABLETS 
KLICO Diarrhea Tablets, one of the famous KLICO 
Poultry Remedies, includiag KLICO Worm Tablets 
and KLICO Roup Tablets. Sold in sanitary bottles, 
100 tablets, $1.00. KLICO Todtzed Cod Liver O11 by 
the quart, 61.40; gailon, @4. If unobtainable from 
ror druggist or poultry supply dealer, any KLICO 
emedy sent postpaid on receipt of price, under full 
money back guarantee, 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
157 K, 24th St., Des Moines, lowa 









Want to trade fresh air 
for eggs? Certainly you 

may — proper ventilation increases egg 
yield, prevents drafts, keeps litter and walls 
free from excessive moisture, helps assim- 
ilate food, and improves health. See your 
local lumber dealer. He can tell you how 
much you can make by having a King 


System in your poultry house. (42) 
° ° ° oO a, 
King Ventilating Co. °‘winn? 








Knudsen Galvanized Steel Nests «%: 

selling for 17 years O 
Let us tell you how these neste will 
pay for themselves in a short time, én 
Actual testa have proved this fact. The cost is small 
they last a lifetime. Convenient; sanitary. Get our 








FREE catalog and special prices 
DEALERS: } on other poultry supplies. Write 
Write for our] today. 

SEAMAN HUSKE METAL WORKS 
interesting Dept. 1 a pe gm 
proposition Established 1870 








We Buys Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


ot-Water, Copper Tanks, Self Regulating 
Safety Lamps, ‘Thermometer, Chick Nursery 
Save Money—Orde: ea” 
80 Ege—$il 95: with 80 ‘Chick Size $15. 95 
140 Egg— 13.95; with 140 Chick Size 19.95 
Fd Egg— 21. ith 230 Chick Size 29.95 
400 Ege— 36.95; with 400 Chick Size 48.95 
600 Ege— es 95: wits 600 Chick Size 64.95 


de of Rockies and 

allowed West. Ifina 

hurry, add only 45c 

for each Incubatoror 
Brooder (Except 400 @ 

and 600 Sizes)andI'l) 
ship Express Prepaid. 
rder now ¢ or write «o- 
forFree pay py ing Facts.°* 
tslsogives 2. on COs atand OU 
nopy Brooders Gelivered: All fully 

ara soeee Jim Rohan, Pres 


Belle City Incubator Co. Box 12 Racine,Wis. 


___ BABY CHICKS - 














“Orage | apie ayon Arrival—Postpaid 
7 Per Cent Alive Arrival Guaranteed 100 500 
"pis Type English Wh. Leghorns —s $62.50 
Capper White and Brown Leghorns ... 11.50 55.00 
Ships Buff Leghorns, 8. C. Anconas.. 12.00 7.50 
8. C. Reds, Barred Rocks....... 13.50 65.00 
C, White Rocks, R.C. Reds ....... 14.00 67.50 
8.C. Black Minorcas ........... 14.00 67 50 
0. 8. C.White Minorcas..........++ 8.00 50 
D Buff Orps., Wh. Wyandottes... 15.00 72.50 
° Heavy Mized........sesccscsseee 11.00 52.50 
Assorted. . 9.00 42.50 


aye r Quality Chix de Higher. 


CAPPER HATCHER Box 111, 


;\PROF ITABLE ( HICK BOOK 


ATS Send pos All_ about 
Sram? FREE Poultry. 5 Hatching 

Stoves, _Suppli nd lamond’ 
Chicks. From heavy laying flocks’ ott 
selected by expert. poultry jug buy. 
tintil you get our book. Send” ee x mare today 
Osceola Hatchery, Box G4, Osceola, lowa 


ELGIN, 1OWA 








Brooder 


















not for the poultry. We know Iowa is 
in a better position to stand a reduc- 
tion in the prices of eggs and still 
show a profit than is a territory where 
the grain is shipped in and high trans- 
portation charges added to their feed. 

We are going to have many com- 
mercial poultry farms in Iowa. Eco- 
nomics will bring that about, but, best 
ofall, we(have over 200,000 farms on 
which poultry is receiving mote and 
more attention.., 
try millennium is one-half as many 
birds in Iowa producing more eggs 
than do the entire thirty-one million 
birds we have today. 





All Systems Lead to Sanitation 


There are a hundred different form- 
ulas for success with chickens and 


they all either start or end with—san- 
itation. Clean houses, clean chickens, 
clean ground. We might add, clean 
out weaklings, clean out crippled and 
deformed chicks. (It is a mystery why 
anyone should try to raise chicks that 
straddle and spread as they walk; 
chicks with deformed beaks or other 
deformities. Get rid of them. The in- 
stinct of the poultry world is to fight 
the weaklings. It is hardly fair to pit 
their puny strength against § the 
strength of the sturdy. It is kinder 
not to let them live.) 

The steps of the McLean county sys- 
tem of swine sanitation which it is 
claimed reduces the cost of producing 
hogs 20 per cent, consist of scrubbing 
the farrowing house with boiling water 
and lye, washing the sow before put- 
ting her into the clean quarters, and 
keeping sow and pigs for at least four 
months on pasture where there have 
been no hogs for a year or. more. 
What is the matter with applying this 
system to chickens? We can point 
with pride where chickens have been 
grown with practically no loss save 
from accident where cleanliness of 
house, stock, and ground was prac- 
ticed. 

But this type of sanitation was not 
valled a “system.” Indeed one farm 
woman who took just such care with 
her chickens ten years ago was called 


“nasty nice’ by scoffing neighbors. 
That her’ profits were larger than 
theirs they claimed was due to “‘be- 


ginner’s luck.” 

It was beginner’s luck to this ex- 
tent that this lady knew nothing 
about chickens when she went into the 
business and knew she didn’t know. 
So she sent for college bulletins; she 
wrote to the poultry department of the 
agricultural college, and did exactly as 
she was told. “Keep your chicken 
house clean,” they said. She knew 
only one kind of clean. She started 
on a rented farm with old, inadequate 
buildings, but she worked till she had 
them really clean. She whitewashed 


her hen house four times a year. She 
used her hot suds on wash day to 
scald the nests and roosts. She had 


two sets of each one so one could be 
sunning and airing while the other was 
in use. She changed these oftener 
than she whitewa*hed her house to 
keep them free from mites. In every 
respect she did as she was told. 

The tenant who preceded her kept 
seventy-five hens in the chicken 
house; she kept thirty-five and got 
more eggs. The neighbors who called 
her “nasty nice’ would in that day 
have had a great. laugh over a farmer 
washing with soap and water a sow 
that was about to farrow. Can’t one 
imagine a group of farmers ten years 
ago guffawing over a man “‘launder- 
ing’ a sow? We ean almost hear 
them chortle, ‘Wash behind her ears.” 
“Don’t forget the alcohol rub.” “Is 
her neck clean? Page the lavender 
salts, she looks faint.’”’ When one 
person does it, it’s a joke. When ev- 
eryone does it, it’s a system. 

Cleanliness about barn or hen house 


pays. “Fresh air and sunlight. Good 
wholesome food with plenty of green 


food,” is a formula which doctors reel 
off for,man'as well as for beast today. 
Whatever’ the system of housing and 
feeding, cleanliness will help to make 


My notion of a poul- || ; 








BABY CHICKS 











Special Offer—15% Discount from 
- Missouri's -Pigneer Hatcheryman 














\ GAIN Missourt’s ‘Pioneer 
Now you ean get’ Missourf 

the critical first two weeks. 100 per cent live Golivery guaranteed. You 
losses with little chicks come the firat two weeks ey are gone, with M 8 two-week ol 
chicks brooded through the danger period and aetivceel to you strong, healthy al! husky. They 
a mature early, cut your chick losses, increase your profits. I want to prove this quicker, profit- 
aying way for you to raise chicks this year and for a short time wil give you a 16 per cent reduction 


these regular prices, for Miller 2-week old accredited chicks. 
Figure what the cost would be S$ 2 i 9 f 


Hatchery jeads, in sérvice tothe poultry rateer. 
Bturé Accredited chicks, carefully brooded past 
piready know that the bi 


from these regular prices, then 
deduct 15% from your remit- 
tance, We prepay all shipping 
charges and furnish the feed 
and water for the expressman 
to give them. 








(Two- weeks old c chic! ks) 24 Chicks 48 Chicks 960 hic “ks 288 Chicks 
Barred Wi te Bt Roc ‘ - $9.60 $18.60 336 $100 
White Plymouth A od 9.60 14.60 36 OO 100 
Buff 1 mouth Rocka 9.60 18.60 56.00 100 
White yandottes 9.60 18.60 56.00 100 
Silver Laced Wyandottes 10.80 20.80 40.0 110 
Rose C. R. I. Re: 9.60 18.60 26.00 1 
8 Rit Orp Reds ses tend 28.09 18 
‘ ° 0 36.00 : 
ee White Gep natone 19:80 20 40 40.00 110 ~ wate mark stands 
t Brahmas 12.00 28.0 46.00 126 ‘or more than a quarter 
White Langa 12.00 23.00 46.00 2 
Black Langehane 9.60 14-60 36.00 109 century of ra er 
. C. Mottle nconas” ° 5. 4 31.00 vertising an epend- 
8. C. Buff Legh 8.40 16.40 31.00 p 
8.C. lack ‘M 5 iserene 9.60 18.60 $400 100 able service to poultry 
8. C. Brown .Leghorna 7.20 14,00 26.00 16 raisers 
8; ©! White Leghorns ; 7.20 14.00 26.00 5 . 
Heavy ‘Aseorten e ° a= 6.60 12.00 00 
Light Assorted ; # ° e » 5.60 10,00 18,00 60 
Write Today _ Remember, these are all genuine Miller-Hatched, 
. Missour! Accredited Chicks, and come to you 100% 
for this live delivery guaranteed, They have a big start that 
will enable you to develop them quickly into heavy 
f R EE laying pullets and fine, big broilers. They will bring 
you real profits. Do not watt. Donotdelay. Get in 
Book on on this big, special short-time offer and save 15% on 
s two-week-old chicks. 
Baby Chicks. 
Shows my THE MILLER HATCHERIES 


Kinney Miller, Pres. Established 1902 
Box 582 LANCASTER, MO. 


16 Breeds in 
Life Colors. 












Here's a real valne: 


-ILLINOIS ACCREDITED CHICKS..-Kvery breeder approved by OFFICIAL STATE 
INSPECTORS. OU. 


Brag ne strains will make big profits for y: 
so 
















Prep eid Pri 100 300 500 e 
8.C. White rand Brown L eghorns ......+++ apedene $13.00 $37.50 $60.00 $115.00 
Barred Rocke, 6.C. Rede ....00 .000 secvccceces 15,00 4350 70,00 135,00 
Wh. and Buff Rocks, Buff Orp. and 8.C. Blk. Min. 8. 80 16.00 4650 76.00 145.00 
White Wyandottes.......-.cccsseerereere Sescesece 9.00 17.00 49.50 80.00 155.00 
White Orpingtons, White Minorcas, ......+....+ 950 18.00 52.50 85.00 165.00 
EASBE BrONMOS ace cccces sees sccee coostereseces 10,00 19.00 55.50 90.00 175.00 
Assorted chicks, $12 for 100; all heavies, $14, 100 per cent live arrival guaranteed. 


Reference First National Bank. 
Write for catalog and price list. 


CORN BELT RATCHERS, Box 56, GIBSON CITY, ILLINOIS 


43 TILUS TIP TOP QUALITY 
U/ 


~ All Chicks From Carefully Culled Pure Bred Flocks, 
Every Flock Under Our Personal Supervision 











Per 100 For 500 ai $44 For 600 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, i $12.00 $57.50 Buff Rock. S.C, White Minorcas, ae ae 6.00 77, tr 
8 & Bor Leghorns and Ancor has k B. Mi iets oD eens a xed - ~ - - it: 4 te] & 
8 3 in reas, é 67.5 ee 
White Wrandotsen: Rede, W; Rocks, = igs 6.00 72.50 Special Mating Flocks, | 2c per chick higher 


100 per cent live delivery. Once a customer, always a booster. 


Box W, BELLEVUE IOWA 


Order from thie ad. or write for full deectiption, 


TILL’S HATCHERY, 








Come to you from special matings headed by high production males. 
In the hands of customers these chicks have et their ability to 
satisfy when sold under a ‘‘Guarantee to Live.” Our Guarantee to 
Live helps protect you against loss the firet two weeks. 


Write at once for prices and shipping dates on these fine matings of 
Health Hatched Chicks. 
Box 151, 


Wansie Valley Hatchery, 


SUPERIOR BRED CHICKS 


lowa Accredited Chicks at Prices 
You Cannot Afford to Miss 
These chicks from high producing hens, having our #ix years breeding 


behind them. 100% live arrival guaranteed. Beautiful catalog free. 
Watch for our Baby Chick School soon, on K.L. P.C., owned and 


operated by us. 
Union Poultry Company, Box F, La Porte City, lowa 


Get Your Chicks When You Want Them 


Gold Seal Chicks, and all at one time Is the way we do business. Largest hatchery !n northern Iowa. We 
ship Mondays and Thursdays. We ship postpaid 100 per cent delivery. 














Inspected and 
Accredited 


Hatcheries 














Variety 100 600 1000 
White, Buff and Brown Leghorns......... cceccceeecescsvcee soverteese $12 835 655 $105 
8.C. DARE MMB DUORE 55 ckotenas, eenes: oes 50 a0 eocccces eovccceceoces 13 33 60 115 
Barred and Buff Rocks, 8. and R. C. — Spceseseseeoeces S000 ecseeees 14 41 65 125 
Heavy Mixed ..... .ccses coscseces ob 6 SdeRNNVNERS. Cine Kok biRerEe il 82 60 95 
Mixed, A8 CHEY TUN... eeersecees cocveceseesocereseerertrstttreesertecens 10 29 45 90 


WAGNER’S HATCHERY, MONONA, IOWA 


‘eS Hardy. Try Them 
and Be Convinced 


Famous Catalog Free. 


Buy Northern lowa Chicks 


You get the NICE, BIG FLUFFY ONES. 

Leghorns, $10.00; Rocks and Reds, $14.00 (500—867.50) CULLED FLOCKS 

Bult Orpingtons, Wh. Wyandottes, $15.00 (500—87 2.50) Pure, Standard Breeding 
I give personal attention to every detail. Order from this advertisement or send for complete price list. 


City Edge Hatchery, Rockwell, Iowa 
ALITW CHICKS AND EGGS‘ 


BRED ON MASTER, EEDING: FAM 
Missouri Poultry Farms ia one of the world’s largest breeding institutions specializing in chicks and egg3 
carrying the blood of America’s foremost standard bred flocks. Every line bred on our great breeding farms 
has provenits superiority inAmerica’s|eading egg laying contests, We breed for capacity200 eggs and upyearly, 


DON'T WASTE. GOOD FEED ON POOR LAYERS 
hen is 120 eggs. Yet at the same 


The + ll in your profit between ordinary 80 egg hen and the 200 eg, 
price charged fee erdieary 80 egg chicks, you can get our Acaredite 200 Egg Bre Quality a 4 
ae Eve delivery, postpaid. Hatching eggs in season. Write now for free, instructive 128 p: | gmt: catalog. 


OUR! POULTRY FARMS- COLUMBIA, 


When writing to advertisers, 

















I sort out all the smaller ones. 
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please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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“The only glove I 


ever liked to wear”’ 


“These National Napa Goat gloves are 
80 easy on my hands that I really enjoy 
wearing them. They don’t interfere with 
work, either. I can turn a nut or pick 
up a nail or open a snap just as well as 
with my bare hands. But the big feature 
is that they actually protect the hands 
and keep out all the grime and dirt. 
Nothing ever seems to get through this 
wonderfully fine, pliable leather. The 
best glove in the world for every kind of 
farm work every month in the year.” 


A different and better glove, made of a 
leather with a special, exclusive tannage, 
soft as kid, wears like iron. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 


50c for a pair postpaid and dealer’s name, 
Made exclusively by 


THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO. 
925 E. Main St., Columbus, O. 


Nati MaRK 


NAPA**GOAT | 


ha aalleas 


This is the only genuine Napa Goat Glove — 
Look for the National trade-mark onevery pair. 














Thousands of Farmers Now 
Actually Buy at Wholesale 


Harness, Collars, Saddles, Shoes, Paint, etc. Better Goods 
for Lessa Money—High h Quality at Low Prices—Money- 
Back Guarantee. housands of satisfied customers, 
neve Big Money; Buy direct Troan The vu. 8. Farm 

Co. Wemanu sare all our own ha 


coL LAR $2 270 up Full stock te ather back and 


All sizes and styles, 


FACTORY TO FARMER 
SAVES YOU MONEY 
FREE We make 22 different styles of 
harness. Save$15 to $20 on a set. 

No pass feather used. Send name todaysfor 
FREE eu Catalog withnev. low prices. 
a oe FARM SALES CO. 
aon 352 GALINA, KANSAS 


‘Rot NEW aa PRICES 








The Newest and 





Fastest Feed Mil 


Crushesand grindsall the grains 
that grow. A Rusher on Ear 
Corn (with Husk or without); for 
\ the Beef Feeder and user of 
largequantitiesof ground grain. 
Bowsher No. 35 Vertical 
Simple in design. ed in 
patefiredbon H pt ubri- 


cated. No breakage or choke- 
ups. 75 to 150 bushels per hour. 


Circular for the Asking 
THEN. G.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Bie" Now ready. Big, husky, Purebred, 
Cc Cert-O-Culd, Smith- sasened Obsens a 
c 
farm ranged Hogan Teste a 


1. Lt, Brabams, § 
— $20. Promo™ shipment. Catalog 


Bex ¢.C. C. HATCHERIES Centervia 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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|; den rain came up. 


| quate 








it a success. Last season the agricul- 
tural college at Ames gave as the se- 
cret of success in growing chickens, 
“clean ground.” Let’s make it a 


| system. 





Green Wood 


We passed a farm house when a sud- 
The people were 
not entirely settled from a_ recent 
move to judge from the bare windows 
and bed propped against the wall un- 
der the porch. A woman clutching a 
raincoat over her head by the sleeves 
was frantically trying to protect some 
weaned chicks from the wet with 
boards laid across the top of a coop. 
Temporary conditions for this family, 
doubtless, but possibly there are other 
women whose equipment is not ready 
for the rains of spring. This is just 
a reminder, 

The handicaps that some women, 
whose husbands are not interested in 
poultry to the extent of providing ade- 
equipment, are handicapped, 
makes me think of the green wood we 
used to get sometimes for burning in 
the cook stove. There was no reason 


why enough wood had not been 
| chopped in advance to keep up the 
fire in the kitchen stove with dry 


wood and a stick or so of green wood 
to hold the fire, but occasionally it 
did happen that only green wood was 
chopped. It would smoke, it would 
sputter, it would smoulder, it would 
send up a flame of promise and die 
down. Before it decided to burn I 
was smouldering (“burning away with 
inward combustion,” to quote Web- 
ster). 

3y some hook or crook get the brood 
coops and all the equipment needed 
for taking care of the chicks on hand 
and ready before it is needed. Rain 
proof, rat proof coops, portable fence 
panels for fencing the chicks on clean 
ground, feed hoppers, lice killers, 
whatever is needed. 


Combatting T. B. in Fowls 


Tuberculosis in fowls is common. 
There is no curative treatment for the 
infected bird, and control of the dis- 


ease depends upon preventive meas- 
ures. 
In infected flocks the thin, emacia- 


ted fowls that are unfit for food should 
be killed and burned. Those in good 
condition can be marketed, since thoro 
cooking will destroy any infection 
present. The offal from such birds 
should be burned. 

Tuberculosis, being a slow develop- 
ing disease, is most frequently noticed 
in the older birds. Keeping only the 
young fowls will tend to lessen losses 
but will not entirely eliminate the 
disease. 

Since fowl tuberculosis can be trans- 
mitted to swine, infected flocks should 
be well isolated until killed or mar- 
keted. 
be used for hatching, but should be in- 
cubator hatched and the chicks must 
be reared in thoroly cleaned and dis- 
infected houses on fresh ground en- 
tirely apart from the old stock. 

The houses, coops and feeding equip- 
ment should be thoroly cleaned and 
disinfected. After removing all loose 
litter, scrub the floors and roosts with 
boiling hot water to which lye, one 
pound to thirty gallons, has been add- 
ed. Compound cresol solution, one 
part to twenty parts of water, is a 
reliable disinfectant to use after the 
cleaning. It may be applied with a 
sprinkling can or spray pump. 

Runways and lots should be plowed 
and cropped. When this is impossi- 
ble the laying house should be moved 
to new ground. The infected fowls 
are the source of the disease germs 
and anything with which they come in 
contact should be considered as a pos- 
sible carrier of tuberculosis. 
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Cody’s Poultry Farm, Box54. 





book today. 
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Eggs from infected flocks can | 
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Get extra pou 
this petri 


tay for alg 


Start now! Don't lose money this year. 

Stop your costly chick losses. Raise more 
chicks—strong and healthy—with half of 
the work. Make more profits certain. You 
can't build any kind of a house as cheaply 
or as good as the Kozy House. The finest 
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PROOF THAT IT 


PAYS~HUNDREDS 
RE-ORDER 
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RAISE 400 


coy hd drat prod —and warm Beat vencilation: 


Learn gil about this money-making way of 
chick raising. Write now for catalog and low 
prices and a special article by poultry expert. AG, ENT pat 


Send For Catalog Today. 
| | HTT 


Cheaper than lumber costs 
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Box 704 «ivi é a 
BABY CHICKS 











SUNNYSIDE 
Look! CHICKS Look! 
Ashton’s Dependable Chicks 


AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD) 


acu ees 
From certified and blood tested flocks. We guarantee our chicks to come from the very 
finest flocks that have been certified by Judge Shellabarger. Also from flocks that have been 
blood tested and free from disease of white diarrhea. We guarantee every shipment as 


represented, 
March and April Prices 
100 









Golden, Buff Oxpingtene, 100 300 
White & Br. Leghorns......$11.50 gine 00 per 100 White W yandottes _ ........$14.50 $14.00 per 100 
Sheppard Anconas .. 11.50 11.00 per 100 Silver & Partridge Wyan. 15.00 14.50 per 100 
Bar. Rocks, S. C. R « 13.50 13.00 per 100 = Jersey Giants cccvmsssnsesversseernee 25.00 
W. Rocks, Fishel strain Heavy Assorted creccssssesecsersee 10.50 10.00 per 100 
me <. Reds, Buff Rocks... 14.00 13.50 per 100 Heavy and Light Mixed... 9.00 


We absolutely guarantee to ship only strong, healthy chicks, from purebred, high- 
producing flocks. Our motto is 100 per cent live arrival, prepaid and satisfied customers. 
Best shipping facilities in Iowa. Write for our valuable free catalog. 

BUY SMITH HATCHED CHICKS 


SUNNYSIDE CHICK HATCHERY 


WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 





DEPT. W 

















Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of tae globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


They tell of the new and 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it/ 
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and shippers. 


requires. 


WESTERN 





Furnishing Freight 
Cars When They 
Are Needed 


Good railway service to shippers con- 
sists in promptly furnishing freight cars 
when they are needed and moving them 
without delays after they are loaded. 
Farmers especially need such service. 


In past years—even asrecently as 1922 
—the railways were unable promptly to 
fill the orders of farmers for many thou- 
sands of cars, and this caused much well. 
founded complaint. 


The railways have made great efforts 
and invested large amounts of capital 
to so improve the condition and oper- 
ation of their properties as to prevent 
the return of such conditions. They have 
had valuable cooperation from the 
Regional Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 


As a result, even in the fall and winter 
of 1926, when freight business was the 
largest in history, all shippers were fur- 
nished daily an average of 99.7 percent of 
all the freight cars for which they asked, 
and after being loaded the cars were 
moved more rapidly than ever before. 


i The unprecedented speed with which the large 

wheat crop of the southwest was rushed to the rail- 
ways last summer would have caused a serious 
“shortage of cars’’ excepting for the increase in the 
efficiency of the railways that has been made within 
recent years. ‘There would have been a serious short- 
age of refrigerator cars for handling the California 
grape crop last year excepting for the large-increase 
that has been made in the number of refrigerator 
cars and the organized cooperation of the railways 


These are but two out of many examples that 
could be cited of ways in which increased railway 
efficiency, made possible by large investments of capi- 
tal, has been of great direct benefit to agriculture. 


The railways need the cooperation of the farmers 
to enable them to furnish at all times the kind of 
transportation that the welfare of agriculture 


RAILWAYS’ 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, 


COMMITTEE 


Chicago, Illinois 
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GKALAMAZ00 STOVE CO.,Mirs. 
181 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kalamazoo, 


reege irect to You” 











SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Watlaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 

















KALO CORN CRIB 





Built with 
Kalo Vitrified Salt Glazed Ciay Blocks 


Blocks inside and outside, make this outlast any 
other crib. Extra ventilation makes better corn and 
~ Firat cost is suprisingly low for a permanent 
c 


“Drop us a post card for full information on Malo 
Cribs, Silos or any other farm building. 


Kalo Brick and Tile Company 
601-602-603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Towa 








“Seventeen Is Grown Up’ 


(Continued from Page | 2) 


dle blankets and tossed them over the 
fence. He crawled over and picked them 
up. The door of the shed was in sight of 
the men by the fire. 


EBDPING the shed between himself 

and the men, Duncan went straight 
into the timber, then turned north, crossed 
the trail and reached another clump of 
woods. This was the one he had pointed 
out to the girl. At a safe distance from 
the trail, he put the saddles and equip- 


ment down and went back to look for 
mounts, 
There were two rather good looking 


geldings fairly close at hand. He led them 
over into the same clump of trees, found 
an open patch with good grass and left 
them there, in hopes they wouldn’t stray 
far. He did not dare saddle them until 
shortly before he was ready to leave. 

As he started back, a faint cry came to 
him. It echoed near at hand. He heard 
the men calling to each other. What had 
happened? He began to run toward the 
cabins, and then, with a sudden fear of 
discovery, turned back and hid the sad- 


dles carefully. Someone hunting horses 
might find them. 

When he came in the open, there was 
only one man in sight. He was turning 
over the spades and shovels with a 
bored air. 

“More diggin’,”” he commented. ‘They 


found Horner.” 

A man broke out of the timber at a run 
and came panting up. 

“Whisky, quick!’’ he 
bit me.” 

It was Langdon. The other man hand- 
ed him a dipper. Langdon’s hand shook 
as he drank, His pants leg was rolled up 
to show a hairy ankle. One spot seemed 
to be a little swollen. Zending over, 
Duncan could see the punctures. 


cried. ‘fA snake 


“Hev you got the snake?” asked the 
grave digger. 
Langdon, still swallowing the whisky 


as if it were the elixir of life, shook his 
head. The other man grunted. 

“You're as good as dead then,’ he said 
sourly. ‘‘We’ll dig a grave wide enough 
for two.’’ 


ANGDON threw down the dipper. ‘‘T’ll 
get it,” he eried, and then moaned 
and clutched his leg. He sat down and 
almost sobbed over himself. He had found 
Horner, dragged back in the brush. While 
getting him out, a snake had rattled, but 
Langdon hadn’t been quick enough. No 


use going back. He couldn't find the 
snake in time. Perhaps you didn’t really 
need the snake. Men had been cured 


without it, hadn’t they? He 
hopefully at the other men, 
The snake bite expert shook his head. 


looked up 


“Only way to be sure,” he_ insisted. 
“Got to cut the snake up and lay it on 
the bite. Then make a poultice of boiled 


leaves of chestnut. After that, burn the 
snake all up. That fixes it.”’ 

Langdon moaned again. 
came out of the woods. The last four 
carried a sagging figure between them, 
but the leading man held a long rope- 
like thing aloft. 

“Jim got it,’’ cried Langdon, and ran 
forward to retrieve the dead body of the 
snake that had bit him. 


More men 


“Go out and get us some _ chestnut 
leaves, son,”’ the other man_ instructed 


Duncan. The boy went on a run, 

When he came back with his cap full, 
the place was busy. Horner was stretched 
out on one side with a blanket over him. 
The men were digging away at the grave 
for him. Most of the men hung around 
Langdon, who had chopped the snake up 
and laid its pieces on the blue puncture 
on his ankle. The kettle was on the fire 
and_ boiling. The leaves were dumped 
into it. 

“Another 
snake expert. 
a minute.” 

‘T'll get some more wood for the fire,” 
Dunean offered quickly, and ran down to 
the cabin where the girl still lay. He 
scratched together a quick armful of light 
stuff and whistled as he worked. Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw the door 
open a crack. He went back and dumped 
his load. Duncan shuffled up to the circle 
around Langdon and peeked under an 
elbow. Someone shoved: him back; he 
gave way readily. The drama of life or 
death held the crowd. Two men, much 
to Langdon’s distress, were betting as to 
whether he would live. 

“She’s getting bigger right along,” as- 
serted one, and added, “I guess you're 
done for, Langdon.” 

“More whisky!” called the afflicted 
one. ‘‘Ain’t them chestnut leaves ready 
yet?” 


said the 
fixed in 


drink, Gangdon,” 
“We'll have you 


UNCAN was outside the group. No 
eyes were on him. He walked slow- 
ly down the path toward the stables. No 
challenge came. His mind began to dart 
ahead, to plan where they should ride, 
how they should throw their pursuers off. 
He still kept a steady pace. No one was 
watching him, but if they should look, 
he was just a boy mooning along. 
He came to the stable, and glanced in 
as he went past. Unconsciously he noted 


! 





| away from the 





the dirty hay on the floor, the bridles 
hanging by the wall, the saddles ranged 
along its foot. The flank of a horse, stand- 
ing half in and half out of the sunlight 
at the other end of the shed showed gold- 
en, a spot of light in a scene otherwise 
worked in shadows. All this he noted 
with one part of his mind, while the oth- 
er part planned on. Yet in the second 
that he was passing, that subconscious 
began to tug at the conscious; he felt 
himself staring at a curious black spot by 
one post. He paused, and in that instant 
he came awake and alert with every 
sense, Eyes had looked back at him from 
the darkness, 

A man came toward him. He was dark, 
with a smudge of whiskers on each cheek 
and a mouth that curled back far enough 
to show three black and rotting teeth. 

“What you up to?” he asked. 

How had this fellow managed to stay 
hullabolloo around the 
fire? Duncan cursed him for his contrari- 
ness, What to do now? There was a 
knife in the man’s belt. A jump and it 
might be secured. But could the fellow 
be knifed before he yelled? 

The man took him by the shoulder and 
shook him. 

“Lazying around,” he_ said, 
if to himself. ‘No discipline. 
him.” 

There was a light 
grass a foot away. 
up and lashed it across 


almost as 
I'll show 


whip lying on the 
The fellow picked it 
Dunean’s shoul- 


ders. His other hand pointed back along 
the track. 
“Get along!” he cried, and slashed 


again. 

The hot pain that tore the boy was as 
nothing to the anxiety he felt. Had the 
fellow seen the girl escape from. the 
cabin? Had he found the hidden saddles? 
Had their plans been overheard? Or was 
this just a bad-tempered prank? 

They went slowly back along the path, 





the whip seething down at every other 
step. The man droned curses thru his 
nose, Duncan wondered where the girl 
was; if she had reached the grove yet. 


He saw her waiting there, growing more 
and more frightened when he didn’t come. 
The thought wrenched him. Why hadn't 
he knifed the fellow and run for it, when 
he had had the chance. 


UT they were near to the group around 
Langdon now. Dunean’s captor called 
to them. A few turned. 

“Lazying around,” the fellow repeated; 
“but I’m learning him. Why don’t you 
work? Going out to hide and go to sleep, 
were you?” 

The whip lashed 
felt a sudden relief. 
drunk and irritable; 
knew nothing. 

More men began to come around the 
two. Talk broke out. There were sportive 
suggestions. 

“Make him 
learn him.” 

The suggestion met favor. Duncan real- 
ized suddenly that they were drunk and 
that he furnished diversion for them. He 
had an inspiration and lifted his voice. 

“Don’t hit me,” he screamed. “I was 
just going after more chestnut leaves for 
Langdon.” 

There was a commotion outside the 
cirele. Then the man who had bet that 
Langdon would live came thrusting thru. 
Two men stepped back. Dunean could 
see Langdon sitting on the ground, his 
leg very blue and swollen, his face very 
red. . 

“Let him go, you fools,’ 
“Do you want to kill me? 
leaves for another poultice.” 

The man was frightened, and this gave 
him force. The other men stepped back, 
Even Duncan’s captor lowered his whip. 

“You go quick, boy!’ Langdon told him. 
“And get a big batch this time.’’ 

Dunean stood still. Someone gave him 
a push. It was the man who had bet 
that Langdon would live. 

“Get along!” he growled. 

Under the force of that push, the boy 
staggered a few feet, took a few doubtful 
steps, and finally spurted away in a flash. 
He was not trying to run fast: all he did 
was to take off the brakes; speed came 
without willing it. After that horrible 
disappointment when the man _ stopped 
him at the stables, Duncan felt there must 
be a catch in that command to leave. 
Even yet, as he ran, he listened for a shot 
or a shout. Nothing came. 

He was by the stable now and panting 
up the slope toward the timber. At the 
edge he looked back. Some of the men 
were still staring at him and laughing. 
His frightened haste had amused them. 
The others had turned back to watch 
Langdon’s leg swell up. 

Duncan went on more slowly. Had the 
girl got here yet? He looked anxiously 
from side to side. An incautious squirrel 
came down a tree to chatter at him, but 
he saw no other sign of life. 

The grassy hollow where he had left 
the horses' was over a slight ridge. He 
climbed this, and at the crest stumbled 
onto a short natural lane that stretched 
down to the hollow. At the end of this 
lane, he could see the switching tail and 


again. Yet Duncan 
The fellow was 
that was all. He 


run the gauntlet; that’ll 


cried Langdon. 
I need more 
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hindquarters of a horse; a tree hid the 
rest. \ 

Duncan went softly down the slope. 
Now if the other horse were only nearby. 
He slipped over to the right to see if he 
could catch a glimpse of it. 


HHERE was the other horse, all right 

enough, and between them, Agnes 
Sawyer, with a hand on each bridle. Dun- 
can stopped and stared. Evidently when 
she had found the horses, she had taken 
off the hobbles, but failing to fnd the 
saddles, was waiting for him to come. 
It was evident that she had looked for 
him to come from the trail, for her face 
was turned that way. There was some- 
thing pathetically timid and frightened 
about her; yet there was a touch of hope- 
ful confidence, too. 

Duncan took a deep breath. The time 
for make-believe and deceit was over. 
They would ride for it. If trouble came 
he would fight his way out of it, He 
took the captain’s pistol—he had coolly 
stolen it from the cabin—from his shirt 
and stuck it in his trousers band. Worn 
there, he felt it to be the symbol of his 
new attitude. 

He went down the slope at a run. The 
girl turned toward him, and the strained 
air of her features vanished suddenly. 
Duncan felt suddenly embarrassed. No 
one had ever looked glad to see him be- 


fore. 
“T was afraid,” she cried. “I was afraid 
you wouldn’t——” Her face puckered up 


suddenly; tears slid out of her eyes; she 
turned her head away. 

“Of course I’d come,” he 
testily, tho he recognized vaguely that 
pleasure was mixed with his confusion. 
“Bring the horses. I'll hunt the saddles.” 

She obeyed him in silence and came 
trailing along after him, a horse’s head 
bobbing behind each shoulder, and tears 
running down her face. 

The saddles were where he had left 
them. Working together, they had the 
horses ready for the road in a minute. 
Duncan stepped close to the girl before 
they mounted. 

“Wipe your eyes,” he ordered sternly, 
and added, “You're all right now.” 

She did as she was told. He helped 
her, unnecessarily, into the saddle. As 
she settled into the seat, she looked down 
at him and caught his glance. Neither 
moved for a moment. 

Duncan shook himself and swung into 
the saddie. 

“Now we've got to ride,” he declared. 
“Stick close behind me.” 


said, rather 


HEY began to work almost due east 

thru the woods. The final problem 
was how to reach a settlement back to 
the west, not Augusta Court House—they 
were too far south of it—but a point on 
the same highway. To go to the nearest 
settlement might be shorter, but they 
would run the risk of coming across Locke 
and his gang on the trail. 

The immediate job was to get away 
without warning being given by the 
guards on the trails. Straight west, the 
country was extremely rough for a little 
way at least. Duncan was afraid he 
could not take the horses thru except on 
the guarded trail. East, it seemed ta 
open up. He figured on getting past the 
guard to the east, swinging south, and 
then turning back to the west again. 

The ground was covered slowly. They 
could not go faster than a walk. Dunean 
kept an ear cocked over his shoulder. 
How much time would they give him be- 
fore they started to search? Once they 
eame down into a creek bed and led the 
horses splashing and stumbling along it 
for some rods. It seemed that the noise 
must carry for miles, but no alarm came. 


“We're past him,” at last concluded 
Duncan, thankfully, and they rode up to 
find the trail east. Once on it, they 


pushed on at a good trot. An unpleasant- 
Iv rough looking hill rose on their right. 
Dunean meant to clear this before he 
turned south. 

The country began to open up, with long 
stretches of meadow land. They were 
well out in the middle of one of these 
stretches when Duncan caught sight of a 
movement in the timber at the far side. 

He slowed down to a walk. There was 
a curious tight feeling about his throat. 
A man burst out of the timber as he 
watched, and came tearing toward them 
at a gallop. 

Duncan, with fear taking an increas- 
ing hold on him, eyed the newcomer for 
a moment. Then he said huskily to the 
girl: 

“It's the captain! It’s Locke himself!” 

(Concluded next week) 





BERKSHIRES FOR NINETY-TWO 
YEARS 


A record of growing Berkshire hogs on 


the same farm for ninety-two years is 
the record of N. H. Gentry, of Pettis 
county, Missouri. The herd was estab- 


lished by Richard Gentry, in 1834. After 
he died, his nephew and stepson, N. H. 
Gentry, continued the breeding establish- 
ment and gained for himself an interna- 
tional reputation as a breeder. 

N. H. Gentry, now seventy-six years 
is operating the place on which he 
was born. He is breeding Berkshires and 
Shorthorns which descended from foun- 
dation animals brought to the place be- 
fore he was born. 


old, 











SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 




















Why Blackie, the Crow, Wears 
Mourning 


Thru gossiping—old Grandfather Frog 
is telling the Merry Little Breezes—so 
many troubles arose among the little folks 
on the Green Meadows and in the Green 
Forest, and they had to go to Mr. Crow 
so much for advice that they felt they 
should bring him presents to pay him 
for the trouble they caused him. So Mr. 
Crow was able to live on the very best 
to be had in the land, and became fat 
and lazy. 


“As I have told you,” continued Grand- 
father Frog. ‘‘Mr. Crow was smart. Yes, 
indeed, he certainly was smart. It did not 
take him long to see that the more trouble 
there was among his_neighbors, the more 
they would need his advicé, and the more 
they needed his advice the more presents 
he would receive. 

“He grew crafty. He would tell tales 
just to make trouble, and sometimes when 
he saw a chance he would give advice 
that he knew would make more trouble. 
The fact is, old Mr. Crow became a mis- 
chief maker. And all the time he ap- 
peared to be the fine gentleman that he 
used to be. He wore his fine white coat 
as proudly as ever. 

“Matters grew worse and worse. Never 
had there been so much trouble on the 
Green Meadows or so many quarrels in the 
Green Forest. Old Mr. Mink never met 
old Mr. Otter without picking a fight. 
Old Mrs. Skunk wouldn't speak to old 
Mrs. Coon. Old Mr. Chipmunk turned his 
back on his cousin, old Mr. Red Squirrel, 
whenever their paths crossed. KEven my 


grandfather a thousand times removed, 
old Mr. Frog, refused to see his nearest 
relative, old Mr. Toad, And all of the 


time old Mr. Crow wore his beautiful suit 
of white and grew rich and fat, chuckling 
to himself over his ill-gotten wealth. 
“Then one day along came old Mother 
Nature to visit the Green Meadows. It 


didn’t take her very long to find that 
something was wrong, very wrong in- 
deed. Old Mr. Crow and all of his rela- 


tives hastened to pay their respects and 
to tell her how much they appreciated 
their beautiful white suits. Old Mr. Crow 
made a full report of all the troubles that 
had been brought to him, but he took 
great care not to let her know that he 
had had any part in making trouble. He 
looked very innocent, oh, very, very inno- 
cent, but not once did he look her straight 
in the face. 

“Now, the eyes of old Mother Nature 
are wonderfully sharp, and they seemed 
to bore right thru old Mr. Crow. You 
can’t fool old Mother Nature. No, sir, you 
can’t fool old Mother Nature, and it’s of 
no use to try. She listened to all that Mr. 
Crow had to say. Then she sent Mr. North 
Wind to blow his great trumpet and call 
together all of the little people of the 
Green Meadows and all the little folks of 
the Green Forest. 

“When they hag all come together, she 
told them all that had happened. She told 
just how Mr. Crow had started the stories 
in order to make trouble, so that they 
would seek his advice and bring him pres- 
ents to pay for it. When the neighbors 
of old Mr. Crow heard this, they were 
very angry, and they demanded of old 
Mother Nature that Mr. Crow be punished. 

‘Look!’ said old Mother Nature, and 
she pointed to old Mr. Crow. ‘He has al- 
ready been punished.’ 

“every one turned to look at Mr. Crow. 
At first they hardly knew him. Instead 
of his suit of spotless white, his clothes 
were black, as black as the _ blackest 
night. And so were the clothes of his 
uncles and his aunts, his brothers and his 
sisters, his cousins and all of his poor re- 
lations. 

“And ever since that long-ago day when 
the world was young, the Crows have 
been mischief makers, and have worn 
black, that all who look may know that 
they bring nothing but trouble,”’ conclud- 
ed Grandfather Frog. 

“Thank you! Thank you, Grandfather 
Frog!" shouted the Merry Little Breezes, 
jumping up to go and rock the Redwing 
babies. 

“Caw, caw, caw, caw!” shouted Blacky 
the Crow, flying over their heads with a 
mouthful of corn he had stolen from 
Farmer Brown’s corn field. 


(Peter Rabbit is going to get fooled 
again next week, this time by Striped 
Chipmunk.) 





A MILLION FARMERS USE RADIO TO 
GET MARKET NEWS 


Ninety-five radio stations in thirty-five 
States are now broadcasting government 
crop estimates and market reports. More 
than a million farmers are availing them- 
selves of these reports. One station in a 
recent six months period reecived more 
than five thousand letters commending 
this service. 
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| Also 2 New Books Free 











The For years, the Red River Special Line has led in its ability to 
Red River] do clean threshing fast. It is nationally known as the machine 
S ecial that comes nearest to saving all the grain. 
_ Having built the most efficient separating unit ever devised, 
Taeeieae Nichols & Shepard turned to bettering construction. 
jose Three years ago Nichols & Shepard Company first offered in 
br 4 the Red River Special Line, the Hyatt Roller Bearings at every 
Tractors main bearing point. Last year, they added Alemite-Zerk Lubri- 
Lawson Built | Cation, and this year....the Red River Special Line is offered 
16-32 with another great improvement —Armco Ingot Iron — the 
N&S great rust resisting metal. 
™ hens Armco Ingot Iron is used in all sheet metal parts of the Red 
pecial | River Special Threshers. It makes the threshing machine as safe 
Combine | from rust as the steel machine made 
Booceve: them safe from rot and fire. 
rr ype . 
Nichols & Only on the Red River ne 
Shepard |/ Special Line is Armco In- tata 
Steam got Iron used. And it is of- For You 
Engines fered atnoincreasein price, 








However you thresh, no matter what grain or seeds 
you have to thresh, you will want to know more 
about the new and improved Red River Special 
Line. Our new book “Another Great Advance in 


296 Marshall Street, Battle Creek, Mich. 


INICHOLS @ SHEPARD COMPANY, | 
' ' 
Please send me the bocks on Threshing. ' 
| 

i 


Threshing Machines” will tell you all about it. {Name ceccnnnennccccnconnesenecnanccece i 
Another book ‘“The Book of Successful Threshing” City ...------------------------------- i 
covers in detail the advantages of the individual IR “See ene oe Ree. ; 


thresher and the neighborhood ring— You'll want al eek: Ae 
it too. Send the coupon today, both books are free. pity easle 0. --------- ---2 == 72 


NICHOLS.& SHEPARD 


In continuous business since 1848 


= The RED: ‘RIVER SPECIAL Line 











HE business farmer knows that 
good fences not only protects his 
crops but enable him to rotate 
his pastures so he saves dollars 
in feed for every head of stock 
he raises. 


Royal Fence 


Guaranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


R.R.RAIL 


Banner..Posts 


The Post with a Backbone—Unequalled Excellence 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 























City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not 


Safety First find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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Fresh From the Country 
IOWA not much land changing hands.—c. J. 
Southwestern—Montzgomery County, Mar. | Young. 
15—Above normal temperatures and oc- Eastern—Delaware County, Mar. 18— 
casional rains give impetus to the on- | The weather continues real warm for the 
coming season. Some breaking out sod | time of year, and spring seems to be 4 
previous to this date. Taking stock of | just around the corner. There has been | 
seed corn, we find reports of early gath- | 80me sickness reported among hogs of 
ered corn exceptionally good. Spring far- late; all other livestock healthy. Many 
row beginning. Trees are swelling buds | people are preparing to lime the soil and 
and a hard freeze would be disastrous.— | more alfalfa, sweet clover and red clover 
Arthur Nelson. s will be sown this year than ever before. é 
Western—Sac County, Mar. 11—Regular | The old alfalfa fields are starting up al- Ee 
spring weather. Rain today. Dirt roads | ready, and such early plants as rhubarb, | 
almost impassable. Some are testing seed tulips and the like are coming up. We | 
corn, The average test is good so far. A had some rain on the 16th, but only a 
few will have to give the ear test or buy | limited amount.—C, D. Hunt. 
seed. Good demand for brood sows and Northern—Ida County, Mar. 17—There 
dairy cows. A few little chicks. Most was more than the usual number of farm- 
farms rented, but not so much demand as ers moved the first of the month. Roads | 
last year.—J. M. are getting fairly passable now, but we Wh S F d 
Eastern—Clinton County, Mar. 17— surely have had a long time of muddy y awyers, armers an 
Since the warm rains of last week, pas- roads, Robins, blackbirds and meadow 
tures and new seeding ate showing u larks are here, Pocket gophers are throw- P h 
finely. Winter eat begins ag ing their mounds. Town boys are playing | a rofessor agree on t e 
green. Fine weather and dirt roads im- | marbles. Farmers are sharpening their 
proving daily where dragged. Seed corn disks. All of which indicates spring is | NICHOLSON Mill File 
testing from 70 to 80 per cent. No field fast approaching. Pastures have a green 
work started, but farmers are cleaning tinge. One farmer plowing sod.—John , 
seed oats, sharpening disks, ete. Baby | Preston, ‘ Sawyers, professors and farmers may have different 
chicks are arriving. Fair number of Northern—Palo Alto County, Mar. 18- points of view upon some matters. But at least one 
pigs in early farrow reports.—Fred Sche- We are having wonderful spring weather. | professor agrees with these professional file users o 
pers, The roads are improving after a spell of | that the NICHOLSON Mill File i h - d 
Central-——Webster County, Mar. 16—We | being impassable. Farmers are talking 4 f 1 lle 6 a most handy 
are having wonderful spring weather. The | that they will be in the fields April 1. and useful tool. 
frost is about out of the ground. Roads Splendid weather for small pigs and ‘ 
are drying up and getting passable. | chickens. Some of the quotations on the The sawyer uses it to sharpen the teeth of mill saws ; 
Rougage is scarce in tis section. Lots of local market: No. 4 yellow corn 55 cents, the professor for lathe filing in his home workshop ; 
hay and straw being shipped in. Some | oats 40 cents, cream 49 cents, eggs 20 and the farmer to sharpen mowing blades, hoes 
little pigs already. Most young stock do- cents.—E, A. McMillin. and other edged tools. 
ing well.—H. C. McCracken, Northern—PButler County, Mar. 18—We 
South-Central-——-Madison County, Mar. | are having fine weather again, having The teeth of the NICHOLSON Mill File are single 
18—The weather is fine for this time of | had some rain Wednesday, which made cut, which makes them especially suitable for sharp- 
year. The frost is all out of the ground, | the roads soft, but they are now drying ening edged tools of all kinds—and for smoothing 
The roads are good. Some of the farmers | again. All livestock in good condition.— and finishing metal. 
have begun in the fields. The winter Geo. J. Mayer. 
wheat has gone thru in fine shape. The Central—Hamilton County, March 19— There are NICHOLSON Files produced 
cholera got away with lots of hogs in this Roads were very bad the fore part of the to meet every filing need. They file with 
vicinity, which made brood sows scarce — i now, altho it is raining now less effort on your part and less chatter / 
and high. Very few young pigs yet, as and snowing some, too. Some corn to . ¢ 
compared to a year ago, ccaes hay, which husk yet. All kinds of stock coming thru on their part than any other kind of file. 
is selling around $12 a ton. There is lots the winter well, and rough feed is holding 
of corn, but of poor quality, which is sell- out well. Not many cattle for sale. Hogs OL At Hardware Dealers’ 
ing at 60 cents a bushel. Old hens 20] about all shipped out. More sows kept Roy So 
cents, hogs around 12 cents, eggs 21 than last year, Frost all out, and seed- ~~ > <a 4 NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
cents. Potatoes very high and very scarce, ing will start about April 1. Lots of 
which are shipped in, Few farm sales and | plowing to do that should have been done U.S.A. Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 
——— --—__-- last fall.—J. W. N. — 
Northeastern—Ifoward County, Mar. 18 ta ° 
ry | —We had quite a little rain last Friday, A File for Every Purpose” 
Saturday and Sunday. The roads are get- 
INSTANT LIGHT ting dried up quite a little. Some sod 
plowing has been done. Farm-hand wages a ee i Pt: e 
s | firm at $50 to $65, according to reports. = han’ 
Some spring pigs have arrived. One few have begun sowing oats, but the 
stock buyer reports young stock hard to | sround is wet yet. The grass has got a 
| pick up at any price. We have had fair nice start. A few farmers are using lime- 
| weather so far this week:—H. E. Wells. stone on their land. Most every one is 
\ Se SN having fair luek with spring pigs. Roads 
ILLINOIS are in fair condition. Lots of chieks be- 
Western—McDonough County, Mar. 16 ing hatched. Eggs 21 cents, cream 48 
—Warm;: big rain last Friday; just get- cents.—Earl J. Watkins. 
ting dry enough to work in fields. Roads an 
° ht bad, Grass and wheat getting green; no South t Ret rege Mar. 017 
GF. at your winter-kill in wheat. Some plowing sod I be sid ag eure ele sens Mar. ATE 
'e with horses; no tractors out yet. One t looks like an earls patie ies The frost is 
; baat ae ° x going out and the water disappearing 
FingerTips man sowed oats. Not much doing before | ¢,. Sy ae AG AGee a had Gaenee 
next week. Quite a few reports of losing ie oe 1 % ann cae ‘és h. and hott etek 
At the touch of the but- pigs; others having fine luck.—W. M. nay on Cat Tith aa 52d, S88 Ree oS 
2 * \ 1e «16th. Winter wheat and rye look 
ton you have instant light. Dailey. ” fine, Hog farrowing results very spotted. 
There is no waiting for the Western—Fulton County, Mar. 18—We | nirt roads are very bad. We had an un- 
starting of the generator to are having fine weather for the time of usual amount of moving. this spring. <A 
supply thecurrent—because vear. The grass Is getting green. Oat | neighboring farm sold for $130 per acre.— 
: seeding will begin next week if weather ee “ties 
Meena csr ig “mg ve" continues favorable. Some farms still for Charles H. Carlson. 
ulppe ower an rent, No land changing hands. The scacaimae at ates 
Light Plant the current is poultry industry is = the boom. One North PP wilagr inc : aa P ’ 
stored away and ready to poultry farm reports 1,000 baby chicks. Rs og dig ghee beyonce 4 oe ha 
give you instant light. Some cattle being shipped out, Brood Gia. past heel dal Pov Sean ace I WANT TO HIRE 
That is only one of the many sows scarce. Eggs 20 cents, cream 49 race aia alfalfa are ereenine up Shuck 
advantages of the Fuller & John- cents, hens 19 cents. Some demand for cael Keine bis Sa far RE tae i gevaunl 500 M 
gon ee jo Ranting plant. honey.—J. KE. Corey. » real ‘abe wiensee sae Pag ae t a pr en 
Ore 2 er life rlas C . . ; ote : : Pee cht 
cod leon oatunl cktention ino od _Eastern—Douglas . ounty, Mar. 18- “Too Roads are in bad condition, due to the SALARY AND COMMISSION PAID 
sured by the automatic ‘Taper- wet to husk corn, Spring wheat and | wet winter. Plant beds are being burned The ever increasing demand for Moor- 
ing Charge”’ feature which is winter wheat coming along nicely. A for tobacco, with large acreage in rOS= Man’s Livestock Minerals has made it 
embodied in their design, few farms not vet rented. Soybeans $1.10, pect <4 spite of low prices pitta, fc : necessary for us to add 35 more men to 
Write for complete informa- wheat $1.18, shelled corn 49 cents, eggs 19 1926 crop.—Joseph Gottbrath i our present sales force, 
tion explaining fully the ‘“Taper- cents, hogs $11, nice heifers $7.75 to $8 poke AA Coho lM he Mtoe Se ; I want men with livestock experience to 
ing Charge” and how this ad- | Many small farmers have no hogs. Spring call on farmers and tell them how Moor- 
vanced eature will Save you | pigs doing well. Some hogs shipped in & E D G oO KK id Man’s Minerals enables them to make 
many dollars, | from-Kentucky, a part of which are not mote money from their live stock, — 
CULAR O SONSSN MFR. co. | doing well. Grass coming nicely—a thing oye Dy sbeebs Mase sak eeie obs vie ae rae col gait J tor this position, I 
Sasstine a only a few have. Most of the farm-hands » So joy nb sbhupaomnen atone BY Py MEDOGL.03-900S . 
we A —¥ | are inefficient and run their cars more ie alentarotne . reer wes none ard H BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
347 Irwin Street | than usual.—Zelora Green. * 86005 Pe aah scan GASB 7 We now have several hundred men who 
MADISON, Wis, peal 9) tbe ae Sent are making good money. In their localities 
MISSOURI ; et are well thought of because of their Bs, 
yusiness success with us The ri 
| ee ee Mar. “4 Black S Yellow Dent pleasant, Shi spins and nrotitekio’ wea 
| —Spring seems to come in wi a rush. | The cor st s every night. No investment required, We 
| Weather for the past week ideal. Most phe taeda ony for high oinkee gg Age are an old, reliable firm, est sblished in ine 
of the onte are sown, and 9 g00d MARY | SEM busts Tale Gest MCAT EET | Bimencial contitoanit tee ate Mine 
¢ +] ‘ > "hes j singe o 7 ent corn, ou better bu ‘ < - = you would ce é 
potatoe am plants da. ; w he at is looking good, of the man who has spent 18 years developing and get a position with a real epporvniee Pha , 
but the acreage is small. Grass is start- | {mproving it. Last year my supply went to my old financial success, write me for full partic 
ing nicely, as we have had plenty of | Customers, mostly, and I didn’t have near enough to ulars.—C. A. Moorman Vice-Pretitene 
moisture. The baby chick business is as- garaged dn — fot St sorts Bane sees again MOORMAN ‘MFG Cc CAE, c 4 
a, large proport ions in this section. | seriptive circular and price list before you buy, DEPT. 604 QUINCY rea eed , 
“armers as a whole are very much dis- | Write today. Lees ton Oe eummn Guniniaes enw amp Gump eup uw cane ag 
oe = ag ge = veto of the farm relief | Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Dallas County, towa MOORMAN MEG. CO ages 4 
iN.—J. C. Preston. omens Ty, ae ae ee 4 
3500 Watt Northeastern—Lewis County, Mar. 18— AVE. zO TO 424.0 % Hl Dept. 604, Quincy, Ill. : 
'w Weather mild and favorable to oat seed- on HARNESS .. moans like to get complete particulars i 
ing, which started yesterday. It seems path LEATHER CoLLar $2.36 | a a re SON RATS ONES | 
as if we will have more ground for corn fleevlly reiuforond. "Geb nus Wmiotn: r : 
this year than last. Our hog feeding has SALE PRICES direct to you gn Sones J Name iebibaabaececcaumehshdbkssacertssadenanssceet anne ace | 
aia been unsatisfactory from the poor quality msaegetlatitegre as i pont argains ‘ 
of last year’s corn. Not many pigs or 3 ook. Goney P.O, 
FULLER & JOHNSON lambs.—Edw. Queberg. shown fortes catalogs OM, i ; I 
Powrrn A LIGuTr Northern—Adair County, Mar. 18—We beet oy _ County 
are having nice spring-like weather. A BoxG43 QUINCY, ILL. a a a a se a 
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(1) A review of the McLean County 
System of Hog Sanitation and how to 
make money on swine. @ Fencing 
Farms forProfit. (3) What 17,000 Farm 
Folks said about the Advantages of a 
Well Fenced Farm. (4) How to Test 
Fence Wire. (5) Keystonecatalog. The 
first three were written by farm folks 
and are chock full of practical sugges- 
tions and money making ideas. You 
should read them. Mailed free, postage 
paid. Send postal to-day. 


Red Strand 
“Galvannealed”’ Fence 


is the choice of careful buyers. They 
know its coppered steel and heavier 
zinc “Galvannealed’’ coating make 
“Red Strand”’ last years longer; that 
picket-like stays, wavy crimps, can’t- 
slip knots keep it straight, trim, tight; 
that full gauge, honest weight add 
longer wear; that they pay no more 
for the e-tra years“‘Red Strand’’ gives. 
Ask your dealer for prices or write us. 


















Always look ai 





! for the ay 

& Red Strand *% 

3899 Industrial ‘ (top wi me), oH ft 
St., Peoria, tll. * : ae 1 














NEW LOW PRICES on I'arm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Rooting 
Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. ‘1 saved $22.40° 
says Geo. E, Walrod, Huron County, Mich, 
Don’t delay, write today for FREE Catalog, 
ck KITSELMAN BROS., ox 296 Muncie, Ind. 
FR 4 '325;:2= OR a ae | sae ae oe 
(NS BSS: SSSSS53: 13555 
. =. enalipanndlieendtielipandinemedioenteest 
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Instead of using the ordinary harrow 
or cultivator thousands of farmers have 
increased the yield per acre by using 
the KOVAR Spring Tooth DIGGER. 
It eradicates quack grase and all other noxious 
weeds as woll as lifts and aerates the soil leav- 
ing it finely pulverized and ready for seeding 
with one operation. This digger is adapted 
to the cultivation of all fields and is especially 
suited for alfalfa, orchards and other jobs 
that require thorough work. 


Get full information and illustrated booklet 
with aame of your nearest dealer. 


Jos-J-Kovar Co. rater" 


Radiator Protector for Tractors 
_bere, Pat. April 14, 1925. 

fii 9 Protects the radiator from 
being punctured full of holes 
while working in corn fields 
or the like. 

Made of sheet steel, perfor- 
ated, which gives eufiicient air 
to engine. 

No tools needed to Install. 
No bolts to remove. Can be 
taken off very quickly. 

If notbandled by your dealer, 
write for further information, 
Prices reasonable 
33 We also make them for 
Ae Deering-McCormicks. 
irkins, Manufacturer, Rolfe, lowa 



























“DAVENPORT, IOWA 


1\, Youare proud to tell friends 
“ that you stay at the “Black 
Hawk” when in Davenport. 
It’s economical, too. 350 rooms 
+ 350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up. 
W NE Manager 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 
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SH- 
AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“In the discussion about wo- 
men’s skirts, women themselves 
have made short work of it.” 


a 
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6 
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MS 














THE LEISURE MOMENT 

First Litigant: “I'll follow you to the 
district court.”’ 

Second Litigant: 

‘First Litigant: 
supreme court.” 

Second Litigant: 
too.” 

First Litigant: 
if I have to.” 

Second Litigant: ‘‘Well, in that case 
my lawyer will be there.” 


NOT YET 


Charlie had been playing truant from 
school, and had spent a long, beautiful 
day in fishing. On his way back he met 
one of his young mates, who accosted 
him with the usual question, ‘‘Catch any- 
thing?” 

Charlie, in all the consciousness of guilt, 
quickly responded: ‘“‘Ain’t been home yet.” 


“Oh, I'll be there.” 
“T'll follow you to the 
“Oh, I'll be there, 


“T’'ll follow you to hell 





A man who went to register just before 
election was asked his trade. 

“Mason and builder,” he replied. 

The next man in line was an old ITrish- 
man. When the question was put to him, 
he said: 

“Knight o’ Columbus an’ bricklayer.” 
WHAT THEN? 

“Boys, boys, you shouldn't 
The Sabbath is a day 





Old Party: 
play ball today. 
of rest.” 

Youngster: “Dat’s all right, 
but s’pose yer ain’t tired?” 


mister, 








“How are you coming along with your | 


courting of the banker’s daughter? Pretty 
tough going, eh?” 

“Not so bad. I'm getting some encour- 
agement.” 

“She’s beginning to smile on you, is 
she ?”’ 

“Not yet, but last night she said she 
had told me no for the last time.” 


HELPING HIMSELF 

They were entertaining a visitor at 
dinner, and, when the dessert was being 
eaten, little Johnnie said: 

“Won't you have another piece of apple 
tart, Mr. Hobbs?” 

The visitor laughed. ‘‘Well, Johnnie,” 
he said, ‘‘since you are so polite, I be- 
lieve IT will have some more.” 

“Good!”’ said Johnnie. ‘‘Now, mother, 
remember your promise. You said if it 
was necessary to cut into the second tart 
I could have another piece.” 

SAFER 

“Girls were harder to kiss in your day, 
weren’t they, grandpa?” 

‘“Mebbe, mebbe,’’ ventured the old gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘but it wasn’t so blame danger- 
ous. The old parlor sofa wouldn’t smash 
into a tree about that time.” 


Erratic Maiden Lady: “TI say, sales- 
person! Js this the mirror department?” 

Clerk: ‘‘Yes, ma’am.” 

kK. M. l.: “Well, I'd like to see some- 
thing odd in a mirror.” 

Clerk: ‘Yes, ma’am. 
in this one, ma’am.” 


Just take a look 


ASKING FOR !IT 

Him: “TI wish IT dared to ask you a 
very important question.” 

Her: ‘Why don’t you?” 

Him: ‘TI see a negative in your eyes. 

Her: “In both of them?” 

Him: ‘*Yes.” 

Her: ‘Don't you know that two nega- 
tives make an—why, Charlie, how dare 
you?” 


NO GOOD ON THE AIR 
‘It’s a silly habit to throw kisses,” de- 
clared a London magistrate. Certainly; 
the roods ought to be delivered. 


A WORD OF ADVICE 

College Boy: “What do you think of 
my basketball playing, dad?’ 

Bricklayer: “You'll never amount to 
much if you don’t learn to stop quicker 
when the whistle blows.” 

SAFETY FIRST 

Lady: “I’d like to buy a gas mask, 
please.” 

Army Store Clerk: 
ing to use it for?” 

Lady: ‘My husband works in a pow- 
der mill in the daytime and has to do all 
his smoking at home.” 


“What are you go- 


FOR LADIES ONLY 
A moustache is a bang on the mouth. 

















McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
No. 8 PLANTER 





Ask any No. 8 Owner— 


The McCormick-Deering No. 8 is one of the simplest 


planters built—very practical and durable. The seed 
plates are driven entirely by the buttons on the check 
wire. Chains, sprockets, clutch and timing have all been 
eliminated. A more simple or effective driving mecha- 
nism has never been devised. The fact that ordinary 
check wire operates the seeding mechanism is indicative 
of the ease with which the planter operates. 


Made Famous by These Features 
Wire Drive Automatic Check Head 
Hill Drop Compact Hills 
No Complicated Parts No Timing Necessary 


For real pl inter satisfaction, put the McCormick-Deering No. 8 Wire-Drive 
Planter to work on your[fields. See this simple, durable planter at the 
local McCormick-Deering dealer's store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. oF america Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
PLANTERS 























When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ad 


fi uh forget aboutit! 
CAMBRIA FENCE 






Standard Hinge Joint 
Field Fénce 







FLEXO JOINT 

Put up Cambria Fence, then forget about it! 
Its strength, its flexibility, and its resistance 
to weather make it preferable on the farm. 
Cambria Fence is easily and quickly in- 
stalled. Its hinge joints permit uniform 
stringing —its tension curves keep it taut. 
Order Cambria Fence from your Dealer, 
put it up, then forget about it! 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 
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-Our Readers Market... 


: Look for what you need 
~.-~Sell what you wish through these columns 
















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS | 





















































ORPINGTONS 
big, 





a 
BUFF  Orpingtons; buff 
beauties; cockerels direct from Byers; 
eggs, 100, $5.50; 50, $3; 15, $1.50. Myrtle 
dD. . Keller, Route ix Raymond, Minn. 
MATING list free. Dakota’s largest 
breeders of prize winning Single Comb 
Buff Orpingtons. Roy Rush, St. Law- 
rence, S. D. 
“BONNIP Be sauty”’ Buff Orpington hatch- 
ing eggs from heavy laying strain; $6 
per 100. Genevieve Thompson, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, Route > Neal 


healthy 














SOUTH DAKOTA ROCK PHOSPHATE 
No. Words j No. insertions WESTERN South Dakota offers you a | FOUR-LEAF Powdered Rock Phosphate 
chance to own your farm. Good dairy | has increased corn yield fifteen  bus., 
2 ; 00 section; small grains, flax, alfalfa, etc. | oat yield ten bus. per acre, and doubled 
O eseeeceeeeeevees 60 /$3.20 |$4. $6. 3 We have 145 acres unimproved in Haakon | hay production on Iowa soils. Write for 
3 adidicdh dad 1.68 | 3.36 eh Py county, located ten miles from the fast information on this economic source of 
= seeeeeeeeeceeccee! 1,76 | 3.52 | 5. ; 7 growing tow nof Philip. Will sell at rocks | phosphorus, Thomson Phosphate Co., 1025 
4 me Pr 13 2 4 4 bottom price. For particulars, address, Home Insurance Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
25 Serres sonseredere 4 . 6.00 8.00 Box 500, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
BE ...+eeeeeeeeeeeee] B09 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.08 | Towa, PATENT ATTORNEYS 
eee PPE Pe YE en WASHINGTON BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
| eee cvccosecvcoel Mee Tt Gan | Btn Bae SASTERN Washington farm homes; cut patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
a jiacene svnesene = re 4 430 9.60 “over lands, ey vo gt we pe $20 per | Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
+ bak edie dik rer 40 p F acre; also we ocate rrigated tracts, ; 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | diversified and wheat farms; in excellent POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
aecepted. Check must be ettaabed Please | districts close to Spokane; plenty of wa- 
type or print your advertisement. ter; all rural conveniences; low _ prices ANCONAS 
und easy terms; ideal living conditions; | ACCREDITED Single Comb Anconas; 








RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WE OFFER hign grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
'Pldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
WE OFFER Mere y Hospital, Des Moines, 
Iowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
bonds, due serially 1928-2956 at 100. Write 
for circulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 

















WHO, Bankers’ Life Des Moines radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago, 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards, Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed, Box 66, Sho- 
mont t_Kennels, Monticello, Towa, 
FOR SALE—Crossbred Shepherd and 
Collie pups, always on hand. Four Bos- 
ton Terriers, females, E. H. Schroeder, 
Postville, Jowa. 
WANTED to Trade—Pedigreed German 
Police female, eight months old, for a 
good saddle. State size and weight, first 
letter. R. W. Packer, Marshalltown, Ia. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THE San Joaquin valley of California 

feneral farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities, Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income, 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
tabor, insures success, You can work 
outdoors all the year. Newcomers wel- 
come. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for 
iustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and 
get—our farm paper—‘The Earth,” free 
for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 
910 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 

IOWA 

FARM for sale; reasonable terms; 122 

acres of farm and pasture land, twelve 
miles south of Dubuque, Washington 
township; on main road and three miles 
from bus line between Dubuque and Ma- 
quoketa. Inquire of Julia Davis, Fayette, 
lowa, Box 763. _ 


‘MINNESOTA 

A FARM home for you in Minnesota, the 

bread and butter state: 80-160-20 acre 
farms in well settled, prosperous com- 
munities; cash payment, $500 to $1,000; 
balance 36 years at 5 per cent. Write for 
information today. Federal Land Bank, 
Box 5, St. Paul, Minn, 
BUY a farm when prices are dowt n. 

foreclosed farms are real bargains. 
are in the mortgage business and 
we are forced to take over a farm, we 
sell it for what we have invested. You 
profit. Only a few hundred dollars need- 
ed. Ask for our list. It’s free. Bankers’ 
Joint Stock Land Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Dept. 2 
280-ACRE 

cent to 
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highly improved farm adja- 

Farmington, Dakota county, 

Minu.: 26 miles from St. Paul; $28,000; 

favorable terms. P. C. Records, Castle 

Rock, Minn. 

CROPS never fail in Minnesota; get free 
map and literature from State Immi- 

gration Department, 630 State Capitol, 

St. Paul, Minn. 

oe MISCELLANEOUS 

THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 

Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 

Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 

free books describing opportunities. Im- 

proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 

207, G._N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

AIRY Farms—“‘Davidson Plan,” 160 
acres or more with new house, new 

barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 

cows; small cash payment, balance half 
eream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 

St. Paul, Minn. 

MINNESOTA—240 fine prairie land, $50. 
Montana—1,140 near town, fenced, steel 
posts, improved, $20. Saskatchewan— 

480 good prairie, near town, $22. Steelman, 

2009 Aldrich South, Minneapolis, Minn. 














splendid crop prospects, and assurances of 
increase in land values here; state pref- 
erence; write for details. Union Agency 
Co., Dept. G, Old National Bank Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. 
NO PAYMENTS, no interest, for five 

years; 20,000 acres of fertile cut-over 
soil; dairyiny, fruit, diversiifed farming; 
ample rainfall, mild climate, good mar- 
kets, four railroads, near Spokane; wood, 
water plertiful; low prices; 15 years. 
Humbird Lumber Co., Box 3, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, 

YELLOWSTONE VALLEY 

GOVERNMENT reclamation lands, lower 

Yellowstone project; ,000 acres op- 
tioned to government; exceptionally low 
priced; twenty years’ time; rich valley 
land, adapted to alfalfa, sugar beets, corn, 
grain, livestock and dairying; well devel- 
oped ccmmunity; sugar factory, good 
markets, schools and churches. Write for 
free government booklet. H. W. Byerly, 
216 Northern Pacifie Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 
new household device washes and 
windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 
lowa, 

















OUR 
dries 





SALESMEN WANTED 
SALESMEN—New invention; beats vae- 
uum sweeper and all its attachments, 
No electricity required. All complete, 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. 











Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

SITUATION V WANTED 
MINDLN-AGED ) lady 1 farmerette wishes 


housekeeping on farm with opportunity 
to raise poultry. Experienced in dairy 
work. Emma B, Davis, Star R., Fristoe, 


LIVESTOCK 


BELGIANS = 
FOR SALE—Registered Belgian mare, 
coming three, sorrel, bred to son of Far- 
ceur, that won first prize at Internation- 
al; price, $250. Red roan filly, coming 
yearling, purebred, granddaughter’ of 
Farceur, $150. Floyd Thompson, Ogden, 














Iowa, cst Nex AEs oe ee a 
‘FOR SALE—A choice lot of Belgian stal- 
lions, three to five years old; sorrels 


and roans; priced to sell. George Gerot, 


Riverside, Iowa. 
GUERNSEYS AN AND . HOLSTEINS 











iP YOU want the best “Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Kdgewood Dairy Farms, 


» Wis. 

me: HOLSTEINS 

HOLST EINS—Very finest beautifully 
marked choice eight weeks old heifers, 

tuberculin tested, from high producing 

dams, shipped Cc. O. . $20 each, eight 

for $150. Ed Howey, 1092 James, St. Paul, 

Minnesota, 


Ww hitewater, 








JACKS 
JACKS for sale, three 
15 to 16 hands high; 
wide out kind, that sires the real draft 
mules, Otto Bros., Greentop, Mo. 


FOR SAL E—Big registered jack, weight 
1,100, 8 yvears old, good breeder, extra 
sure, no waiting, horse not necessary, 
best reasons for selling. Fred A. Kelley, 
Lucas, 





to six years old, 
the heavy boned, 





Iowa, 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING Shorthorns—Heifer and_ bull 
calves for sale at all times at bargain 
prices. Sig Otdoerfer, Route 3, Straw- 
berry Point, Towa. a 
TAMWORTHS | 
TAMWORTH fall ‘boars, 175 to 300 Ni tbs. 
35 each; all v: iccinated. Bolden Rod 
Stock Farm, Harold Eckermann, Route 1, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 
WE BUY feed bags at all 
freight on 200 or more. 
Co., | Springfield, I. 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 




















times; pay 
Lincoln Bag 











Sheppard's direct strain; fertility guar- 
antee; prize winners; eggs, $5, 100; chicks, 
$13. Harold Nicoll, Mechanicsville, Iowa, 

ANDALUSIANS 
‘BLUE Andalusians, 15 eggs, $1.50; 100, $5. 

Also Blue Orpingtons, 15, $1.75, post- 
paid. Mrs. John Husman, Route 4, Mon- 
ticello, Lowa. 

____BLACK JERSEY GIANTS 
BLACK . Jersey “Giant eggs for sale, Large 














boned; heavy weight; $1.25 a setting. 
Mr. Louis Pahl, Bennett, Iowa, R. R. 
No. 2. 
COCHINS 





enn nnanmnearrs 
IBUFF Cochins, large > type, thoroughbreds, 








15 eggs, $2; transport: ition charges paid 
by custome r. Bessie Pence, Griggsville, 
IMinois. 

ee LK ANGSHANS 
WHITE Langshan eggs for hatching, $1.50 
per setting, $6 per hundred, Warren 
Crawford, Wadena, Towa, _ 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE Leghorn chicks sired by pedi- 
greed males; records, 200 to 293 eggs. 


Low prepaid prices. Shipped anywhere 
Cc. O. D. and guaranteed. Hatching eggs, 
cockerels, pullets, hens, egg-bred 27 years. 
Winners at 17 egg contests. Write for 
free catalog and special price bulletin. 
George B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 
HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, blue rib- 
bon strain; large, graded eggs from 
large, loppy combed hens, mated to choice 





Hollywood cockerels; $5, 105; $15, case; 
delivered. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Corning, 
lowa. _ 7 - 
SPECIALIZING in Tom Barron White 


Leghorns; healthy stock from very best 
bloodlines; inspection solicited; eggs, 105, 
case, $15. Chicks, $15, 100; $70, 500. 
100 per cent delivery guaranteed. Mrs. 
Wm. Kelley, Greenfield, Iowa. 
WHITE Leghorn chicks from 

high producing floeks; Iowa 
hatchery; $15 per 160; 500, $70; 1,000, $130; 
100 per cent live delivery guaranteed, 
Order from this ad. Dehner’s Hatchery, 
Burlington, Towa. 

LEGHORN chicks; $14 hundred; from 
flock which produced high pen to date, 
Iowa Laying a Only 1,500 weekly. 
Order now. ‘atalog on request. Reyn- 
wood "poultry. Farm, Doon, Towa, 
Ss. CC. WHITE Leghorns; large, loppy 
combs. Hatching eggs, $3.50, 100. Why 
pay more? You won't get any better. 
Frank Carter, Carbon, lowa; shipping 
point, Corning, Towa. 
WYCKOFPF-Tancred White Leghorns; 
large, vigorous birds: culled; disease 
free; flocks héaded by males from high- 
producing pens; large white eggs, $6, 100; 
case, $18. _A. J. Polking, Breda, Iowa, 
EVERLAY _ cockerels (direct) ~ he: ad my 
flock of purebred, 8S. C. D. B. Leghorns; 
heavy laving, culled and healthy; eggs, $4, 
100. Mrs. Glenn_ Beebe, 


-_ Webster City, Ia. 
BARRON S. W. W. Leghorns; eggs from 
500) extra large, 


culled, farm range, 
heavy laying, $12.50 ease. N. Streit, Stacy- 
ville, iowa, 


BARRON Single > Comb White 
baby chicks, cockerels and 
to 300-egg strain. Circular. 





Tancred 
accredited 








Leghorn 
eggs. 270 
Mrs. George 








Roe, Betewues Iowa. my 

EGGS from. strictly purebred (272. egg 
aivata) White Leghorns, $1.60 per 15 

$6.50 per 100; postpaid, Miss Mable Har- 

ding, St. Peter, _ Minn, 

SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, large, 
high egg strain: 100 eggs, $5; pen eggs, 

$5 per setting. Mrs. Roy Mason, Webster 


City, Iowa. eo 

SINGLE Combed White Leghorns, Ferris 
best, cockerels direct; hatching eggs, 5 

cents. Mrs. John P. Miller, Route 7, Cor- 

ning, Iowa. 

EGGS from 
m. &. 

case, 








high producing farm range 
Buff Leghorns, $5 per 100, $12 per 
Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
KELLARSTRAUS strain White 
ton eggs, $5, 100, prepaid; 
100, prepaid. White Pekin 
$1/25 setting, prepaid. Mrs. 
Corning, Towa. ae unin taee 
Ss. C. BUFF Orpington eggs from a flock 
culled for size, color and layers; six 
cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, Webster 
City, Towa. 
BIG, blocky, broad breasted Buff Orping- 
tons; buff to skin; prize winners: eggs, 
$6, 100. Mrs. Joe Barr, Webster City, Ia. 








Orping- 
chicks, $14, 
duck eggs, 
Ralph Hayes, 

















PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BUFF Rocks, pedigreed males from 215- 
287 ege hens; eggs, $6, 100; pens, $2, $3, 
15; chicks, $16. Chas. Bear, Higginsville, 











Missouri. 

PUREBRED White teck eggs from 
healthy, heavy winter laying, farm 

range, culled flock; $4.50, 100. Chicks, 

$15, 100. Mrs. Edw. Erusha, Fairfax, Ia. 

EGGS — White Rocks (Ames Fishel 


strain); tested layers: pens, 
15; utility flock, $5 per 100, C. 
aughy, Martelle, lowa. 
THOMPSON’S purebred 

eggs; 100, $4; 50, $2.50; prepaid. Mrs. 
Olive Wheeler, Drakesville, _Iowa, Route 1, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


SINGLE Comb Rhode Island “Reds: 

and eggs for hatching: Poorman strain; 
big, active birds; red clear through: low 
prices. Write for price list. Hedberg Seed 


$2.50 per 
E. MeCon- 





garred Rock 








chieks 








and Hatchery, Boxholm, Iowa. 

FOR SAL E—Single _ ‘Comb Rhode ~Tsland 
Red hatching eggs from na culled flock, 

$5 per 100. Hatching eggs at all times. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Schmidt, R. R. 3, Grinnell, 

Iowa. 

ROSB Comb Reds; heavy layers, rich red; 


in- 
pen, 


blood from best flocks in mid-west, 
troduced yearly. Eggs, flock, $8, 100; 
$3, 15. Amy_ Pyle, Russell, Iowa, 
ROSE “Comb Reds; large bone, dark red, 

good layers; eggs from select pens, $8 
for 15, $5 for 30; choice farm flock, $5, 100. 


Walter Saville, Salem, NOU...) a 
STANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds; eggs, 
$3.5 $8, 100; chicks, 100, $18. Heavy 
coin’ uae. “Rose Cottage,’ River- 
side, Iowa. Pa ey 
ROSE Comb Reds; > big” boned; very dark. 
We have first prize cockerels heading 


our flock. Eggs, $5 per 100. 

haugh, Thompson, Iowa, 

(PUREBRED Rose 
ege producers; 


Nels Rogne- 





Comb Reds from heavy 
deep red, large type; $6 
per 100, Mrs. Harry Kutrz, Cushing, Ia, 
(PUREBRED S. C. R. I. Red hatching 

eggs, Tompkins strain, $5 per 100. Mrs, 
Willard Taylor, Iowa City, Iowa. 


ROSE Comb ed came: Gatk c color, heavy 
laying strain, $5, 100. Mrs. A, B. Ger- 
ling, Mediapolis, Iowa, Route 1. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
ROSE Comb W hites; related to prize 
wonderful layers; 


contest winners; 














and 
eggs, 





100, $8; 360, $20; delivered. Mrs. Elza 
Jones, Memphis, Mo. nl a 
R. C. R. I. White eggs: Pen No. 1. $3, 15; 
range flock, $1, 15: $6, 100. Mrs. Peter 
Webe ar, J Dana, towa. 
SUSSEX 


standard breed: good 
June 1, eggs, 15, $2.50; 50, 
Charles A. Back, . Alta, Ta. 
____ WYANDOTTES 
Ptr mR Tt PRED Rose Comb White Wyan- 
dotte hatching eggs, $5 per 100: Regal 
Doreas strain; farm flock. Mrs. Inevald 
Olson, Moorhead, lowa. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs; high producing floe k, headed 
by cockerels direct from Martin's: $5 per 
100. Carl Batschelet, Panora, Towa, 
MARTIN Regal Doreas White Wy: indotte 


SPECKL ED $ Sussex; 
lavers; until 
$4.50; 100, $8. 








eggs; culled for type and egg produe- 
tion; $5 hundred, enrefully packed. F. La 
Williams, New Sharon, lowa, 
HATCHING eges; Regal Doreas White 

Wyandottes, closely culled, blood test- 
ed; pen, $2, 15; range, $6, 100. Mrs. Frank 
Cummings, Fayette, Iowa. 


R. GC. W. Wyandotte eggs. $3 at farm or 
$3.50, 100, shipped: healthy, farm range. 
FE. C ‘Sod _ Price, West Union, Iowa, 

SILVER W yvandottes: type, color, produc- 
tion. Baby chieks. Write for prices. 

Eggs, $6 per 100. M. A.C rary, _ Tipton, la. 
Berson ___., CGEESE ae 

GOOSE « CEES; White Chinese and Mam- 
moth Buff; list free: fertility guaran- 

teed; now booking orders. H. E. Reimers, 


Wilton Junction, Towa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
CLARDY Chix—Always low in price, high 
in quality. White or Brown Leghorns, 
$11, 100; $21.50, 200. Barred Rocks, Sinzle 
Comb Reds, Anconas, "$13, 190; $25.59, 200, 
White Rocks, Rose Comb Reds, $14, 100, 
$27.50, 200. Buff Orpingtons, White Wvy- 
andottes, Black Minorcas, $15, 100: $29.50. 
200 Assorted, $9.50, 100: $18.50, 200. 
(Postpaid. Order from ‘this advertisement, 
Clardy Hatchery and Poultry Farm, Dept. 
6, Ethel, Mo. , 
FOR SALE—S. C. White Minorea hatch- 
ing eggs, $6 per 100. Mammoth Toulouse 
goose eggs, $1.50 for six. Mrs. Bert 
Brown, Versailles, 








Mo., Route 1. 
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Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PETERS-CERTIFIED chicks, for your 

protection sent with a real guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. They 
are produced from healthy, heavy pro- 
duction flocks continually under the su- 
pervision of our practical poultry a 
cialist, A. G. Peters, formerly with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. After 
eleven years of breeding we have the fol- 
lowing varieties bred up to our health 
and egg production standards. White, 
Buff and Brown Leghorns; Barred, Buff 
and White Rocks: S. C. and R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds: Luff and White Orpingtons; 
White Wvyandottes, and Cc. Anconas, 
Sent parcel post prepaid at very reason- 
able prices anyone would be willing to 
pay. Our free catalog furnishes proof 
that these chicks live up to their certifi- 
cation for our customerg and that we 
always stand back of our guarantee. Ad- 
dress, Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ 
Association or Peters Farm, Box 271, 
Newton, Iowa. 


FARROW Chix—America’s wonder layers, 

from American Cert-O-Culd  floéks, 
raised nature's way. They lay sooner 
than ordinary chicks. Golden egg layers, 
Every chick a purebred, Quality matings, 
March, April delivery. White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $11, 100; $21.50, 200; 
$100, 1,000. tarred Rocks, Single Reds, 
Anconas, $13, 100; $25.50, 200; $126, 1,000. 
White Rocks, Rose Reds, $14, 10; $27.50, 
200; $130, 1,000. Wyandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, Minorcas, $15, 100; $29.50, 200; 
$140, 1,000. Special matings above breeds, 
$8 cents a chick higher. Winter laying 
star matings White Leghorns (the kind 
Mrs. Beer made $4 hen profit), $17, 100; 
$33.50, 200; $160, 1,000. Postpaid; 100 per 
cent alive delivery. Hatched by world’s 
largest chick producer, selling direct to 
farmers; eleventh season. We know how 
to hatch them. Write for catalog de- 
scribing matings; tells how to raise chicks 
successfully and feed hens for 200 eggs; 
worth sending for. D, T. Farrow Chick- 
eries, Dept. 17, Peoria, Ill. 


IOWA accredited chicks; every flock 

culled and inspected by authorized in- 
spector of lowa State Inspected and Ac- 
eredited Association. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, teds, Buff Orpingtons, Jersey 
Giants. Every chick a good chick. Prices 
right. Brunsvold Hatchery, Northwood, 
Towa, 


BLOOD tested chicks. Two of our flocks 

stood third and sixth in egg production 
among record flocks in Reds. All flocks 
culled and inspected by Iowa Accredited 
and Inspected Hatchery Association. 
Write for valuable catalog and circulars. 
Botna Valley Hatchery, Atlantic, lowa, 
Box F. 


20TH CENTURY Hatchery. 100 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Baby chicks 
from inspected and accredited flocks. 
Leading varieties. Write for catalog and 
prices. Member lowa Accredited Hatchery 
Assn. Ernest Madison, Owner, Newell, 
Iowa. 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful catalog free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 
accredited chicks are best; sci- 
entifically hatched from healthy, pure- 
bred, free range flocks from America’s 
greatest laying strains; 100 per cent live 
delivety; prepaid; prompt service. Cata- 
log free. Grace’s Accredited Hatchery, 
Box W, Chillicothe, Mo. 
VIGOROUS northern chicks, 11 cents up; 
immediate delivery; prepaid. Twelve 
leading egg producing varieties. Custom 
hatching, 314 cents per egg; your chicks 
postpaid. Free catalog. Lakeland Hatch- 
eries, Box 916, Chisago City, Minn, 
SHINN chicks are better and as low as 
$8.80 hundred; leading breeds; free cat- 
alog. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 109, Green- 
top, Mo. : 
WE SELL lowa Inspected and Accredited 
baby chicks; get our catalog and prices. 
Our special offer is a money maker. Cher- 
okee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, Ta. 















































iTS FREE—Our 1927 book and price list, 

full of good, old-fashioned truth. Make 
it your guide to success; you can’t afford 
to be without it. Triangle Hatcheries, 
mrupuaie, TOWes: 
“MURRAY McMURRAY” baby chicks. 

Hatching eggs. 50 rare and common 
breeds. All purebred. 100 per cent live 
delivery guaranteed. Member American 
Baby Chick Producers’ Association. Sur- 
prisingly low prices. Catalog free. Mur- 
ray McMurray, Box 159, Webster City, Ia. 








POPULAR Chicks—The popularity of our 
baby chieks has been earned by years 
of rigid culling of’ flocks, study of the 
best hatching methods, service to our 
customers, and fair prices. Orders filled 
promptly. La Doux’s Hatchery, Box L, 
Spirit Lake, Iowa. ; 
IY CHICKS—Leading varieties, from 
a averaging 50 per cent production 
in November; thousands weekly; state ac- 
credited; prices reasonable; guaranteed 
delivery; big catalog free. Standard Egg 
Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, Mo. = 
BARBY Chicks—We are not so large bu 
ae | ae give personal attention to all 
orders. Yet large enough that we can 
handle orders as large aS_we are called 
on to furnish. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. suit 
Chicks—Purebred White anc u 
a Light Brahmas, $16: Rocks, 
Reds, Wvandottes, $15; Anconas, $14; Tom 
Barron White Leghorns, $13. Prepaid. 
Mrs. Carl Wilson, Malvern, Iowa. 
vou never heard of our hatchery. 
Mo aon't advertise very much. Spend 
our money for flock improvement. _ Fif- 
ten varieties. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 
100, Cherokee, Iowa. 

















POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 

PUREBRED chicks from heavy laying 

flocks. Per 100—Brown, Buff or White 
Leghorns, $106; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons and Anconas, $12; assorted, 
$8. 90 per cent alive, prepaid, arrival 
guaranteed. Catalog. Order from this ad. 
Consolidated Hatcheries, Columbia, Mo. 
TOP quality, bred-to-lay chicks; per 100— 

Barred Rocks, Reds, $13; White or 
Brown Leghorns, $11; assorted, $9. Quick 
service. Catalog free. Bell Hatchery, Box 
B, Donnellson, Iowa. 
CO-OPERATIVE chicks  live—Highest 

quality; famous laying strains; get our 
co-operative prices before ordering. Co- 
operative Hatchery, Chillicothe, Mo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 

open field grown, strong. well rooted, 
from_ treated seeds. Cabbage, fifty to 
bundle, labeled with variety name, damp 
moss to roots, Jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch. Onions, 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Ber- 
muda. Parcel post prepaid. Cabbage— 
100, 50 cents; 200, 75 cents; 300, $1; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, $8. Onions—500, 90 
cents; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect, 6,000 and over, cabbage, $1, thou- 
sand; onions, 75 cents, thousand. Full 
count. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free 
seed and plant catalog. Union Plant Co., 
Texarkana, Ark, 


CABBAGE Plants—My frost-proof cab- 

bage plants will head three weeks earli- 
er than home grown plants and double 
your profits. Varieties—Copenhagen Mar- 
ket, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Flat Dutch and Golden Acre, 
Prices, by express in quantities, $1 per 
1,000; by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.25, 
1,000 for $2.25. Tomato plants, leading 
varieties, by mail, postpaid, 500 for $1.50, 
1,000 for $2.50; by express, 10,000 and 
over, $1.50 per 1,000. All plants wrapped 
in damp moss to assure safe arrival, 
Prompt shipments, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
ALFALFA seed; buy direct; western Da- 

kota’s hardy genuine Grimm and Cos- 
saek; grown without irrigation; does not 
winter kill; free from noxious weeds, dod- 
der or sweet clover; purity, 99 per cent; 
viability, 98 per cent; price, 32 cents Ib. 
Certificate furnished. Samples free. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
E. J. Ziltz, Lemmon, S. D. 





























WINTER hardy registered, certified fancy 
grade Grimm alfalfa seed; bags free; 
35 cents per lb. North Dakota State Seed 
Commissioner has inspected, tested, sealed 
each sack. This altalfa guaranteed to 
conform to seed laws of your state. We 
still have limited supply sweet clover 
seed. Write for free samples and deliv- 
ered prices on alfalfa and sweet clover. 
Attractive special prices on club orders. 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Assn., State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-opera- 
tive organization of over 500 growers. 
SEED potatoes; northern. grown; Irish 
Cobblers, Rural New Yorkers, Early 
Ohios, $1.50 bu.; circular free. O. Bar- 
ringer, Rock Creek, Minn. 
FAMOUS new Marquis spring wheat; re- 
cleaned, plump seed; satisfaction guar- 
anteed; $2.25 per bu.; bags free. W. P. 
Coon, Ames, lowa. 
BEAUTIFUL gladiolas, all colors, 200 
small bulbs( bulblets) for only 25 cents, 
postpaid; five packages (1,000) for $1. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bu.; scariifed sweet clover, 95 per 
cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kan. 


MANCHU soybeans, $2.50 bu.; 10-bu. lots, 
$2.25; sample on request; sacks free. 
E. J. Olson, Stanton, Iowa, Route 1. 
SEED CORN 
CERTIFIND Krug seed corn; highest 
yielding, open pollinated corn in 1926 
Iowa State Test. Early field selected, in- 
dividual ear racked, furnace dried; tipped, 
butted, shelled, graded and bagged. Each 
ear carefully examined before and after 
shelling. Germination, purity and qual- 
ity guaranteed satisfactory. $6 per bu. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, Il. 
BORDEAUX Yellow Dent; early matur- 
ing; Iowa’s highest yielding corn in 1926 
Iowa state test, in open pollination class; 
high yielding corn in Dallas county plot 
test in 1925; early field selected, tipped, 
butted, shelled; germination guaranteed 
satisfactory; $5 per bu. Henry Bordeaux, 
Adel, Towa, Route 1. 
BUY your domestic red clover, alfalfa, 
alsike, sweet clover and other farm 
seeds from a farmers’ organization and 
know that you get a high quality domestic 
adapted supply, not mixed with imported 
seed. Send for samples and _ prices. 
De Kalb Farm Bureau Seed House, Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads_ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 












































Dear Sirs: 


that I could not fill. 


information and rates, write, 





A one-week Classified Ad sold all her poultry and brought a 
hundred orders she could not fill. 
Read what Mrs. Max Lanham has to say: 


; Paullina, Iowa, March 7, 1927. 
WALACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
I want to tell you what wonderful success I had 
from the one-week advertisement I carried on your paper for my 
poultry. I sold all the cockerels in just a few days, at from two 
to four dollars each. I also had orders for fully a hundred more 

Sincerely, 

MRS. MAX LANHAM, Paullina, Iowa. 


Wallaces’ Farmer is the best salesman you can employ, having 
a weekly contact with over 100,000 of the best farm homes. For 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Advertising Dept., Des Moines, Iowa. 








HARDY perennials; asters, coreopsis, 
Shasta daisies, gailardia, baby's breath, 
sweet williams, six for 60 cents; four 
climbing roses, two-year, best colors, $1; 
one each of snowball, hydrangea, red dog- 
wood, honeysuckle, $1: prepaid. Order 
from this ad; satisfaction or money back: 
checks accepted. List free. Welch Nur- 
sery, Shenandouh, lowa. 
ALFALFA—If you have had your alfalfa 
winter kill, it undoubtedly was due to 
the use of non-hardy grown seed. We 
grow and market co-operatively from 


producer to consumer. We guarantee 
hardy origin, genuineness of variety and 
highest grades. Ask for samples and 


price, Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed 
Growers’ Exchange, Rapid City, 8S. D. 
HARLY field picked, utility type, Reid's, 
Krug, 100-Day and Silvermine; grown 
from disease free seed; test 98 per cent; 
guaranteed; shelled and graded, $4; crat- 
ed, $4.50; over five bus., 50 cents less, 
W. B. sweet clover, $7.50; alsike, $22.50. 
Folder free. De Walls Seed Corn Farm, 
Gibson City, TL. 
SWEET Clover, finest quality, Minnesota 
grown, hulled, scarified, white blossom, 
only $9 per bu. Grundy County Dwart, 
$10.20 bu. No noxious weeds. Bags in- 
cluded. Far cheaper and better than 
clover for pasture and soil builder. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
ALFALFA, 97.50 per cent purity, -$8.40 
bu.; scarified white sweet clover, $5.70; 
sudan, $3; kafir, $1.25: cane. $1.70: corn, 
$2.50; bags free. Bargain prices, red clo- 
ver, alsike, timothy, ete. Ask for sam- 
ples. $20 gold piece free on quantity or- 
lers. Kansas Seed Co., Salina, Kan. 
ALFALFA cheaper than clover. Northern 
grown common, only $15 bu.; S. D. No. 
12, $16.59; Grimm, only $21 bu. Best mar- 
ket quality; bags free. Davis Seed Co., 
Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 


IOWA 203, very early maturing, high 

yielding strain Reid’s Yellow Dent: field 

picked, rack dried, tipped, butted, shelled, 

5 a bu. Robt. Edwards, Williamsburg, 
Ri: 

















SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
chus, A. K., Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 

Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 

Funk Bros., Bloomington, Il. 

100 BEAUTIFUL gladiola bulbs, bloom- 
ing size, all colors, for only $1, post- 

paid. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





DOMESTIC red clover seed of high qual- 

ity is again very scarce this year. We 
have a supply of extra high grade do- 
mestic clover; also hardy alfalfa, sweet 
clover, certified Grimm and all other farm 
seeds, Write for samples and _ prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, a 


SARLY, large eared varieties for nogrth- 

ern fowa. Grown here, 75 miles north 
of Iowa line. Our own curing. Germina- 
tion high as 99 per cent strong. Will give 
perfect stand and will mature. Ask for 
prices on corn and all field seeds. Davis 
Seed Co., Dept. W., St. Peter, Minn. 
FARMERS seed corn; Leaming Yellow, 

Reid’s Yellow Dent, Silver King: test, 
95 per cent; $3 per bu. on ear or shelled 
and graded; freight paid; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded; samples 
sent on request. Bernard Bros., Elk 
Point, S. 














KRUG seed corn; strictly pure; grown in 

our own fields from disease tested seed. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, Ask 
for circular. Visitors welcome. Thirty- 
five miles southeast of Davenport, Iowa. 
Morgan Bros., Galva, Ill. - 
BARLY type Plowman geed corn; De Kalb 

county grown. This is a high yielding 
strain of yellow corn. High germination. 


De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
4 


De Kalb, Il. 


RIQD’S Yellow Dent; early maturing, 
heay yielding strain; early picked; test, 
95 to-98; butted, tipped, shelled, sacked; 
price, $3.50. Order now. Kendall Farms, 
Corydon, Iowa. 
SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor, 1926 
crop; average yield 80 bushels per acre; 
strong germination; ear test, 96 to 98; $4 
per bu. Houser Bros., Polk City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Reid Yellow, 98 per cent; 
Wimple’s, 98 per cent test, $4. This was 

raised in Plymouth county, Iowa. C. J. 

Snyder, Craig, lowa. 

EAR seed corn; improved Reid’s yellow 
Dent; $4 per bu.; satisfaction guaran- 

ted. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Specialist, 

Ames, Iowa. 

WORLD'S record corn yield, 1,686 bus. on 
ten acres. We have this strain of im- 

proved Clarage. Dunlap & Son, Williams- 

port, Ohio. 


























eee f. Fane 
SEED Corn—Golden King. utility type, 
early maturing; original propagator of 
the Golden King. W. L. Mills, McNabb, 
Illinots. 
— — bn grows and satisfies. Yel- 
ow and white varieties. H. F. Beck 
Elk Point, 8. Dd. a 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
you in touch with a market for farm 














CORN BORER CAMPAIGN PLANS 

A provisional program for the $10,000,000 
campaign for the control ofthe corn borer 
recently authorized by congress was out- 
lined the last week of February at a con- 
ference of representatives of five state 
departments of agriculture, of extension 
divisions of the state agricultural colleges 
and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, called by the secretary of agri- 
culture. The act authorizing the cam- 
paign provides for control work in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana. It is estimated that a corn acre- 
age of 2,500,000 acres, on between 300.000 
and 400,000 farms in these states, will be 
included in the clean-up. 

The appropriation will become available 
as soon as necessary legislation now pend- 
ing in the legislatures of the five states 
affected gives the state departments of 
agriculture the necessary powers of quar- 
antine and compulsory clean-up required, 
together with authority to delegate such 
powers to the federal workers employed 
under the act. When this state legisla- 
tion has been passed, steps will be taken 
immediately to put the federal regulatory 
organization in the field and begin the 
inspection of individual farms in the con- 
trol area. The inspéctors will notify 
farmers of the necessary measures which 
they must take, according to the provi- 
sional regulations adopted by the confer- 
ence of state and federal workers. 

These regulations require the burning 
or satisfactory destruction of all corn 
stalks, remnants of stalks and corn cobs, 
either in the field, the feed lot, the barn- 
yard or around canning factories and oth- 
er process agents, unless ensiled or shred- 
ded. The corn fields must either be 
Plowed to such a depth that no stalks, 
pieces of cobs or other corn remnants 
appear on the surface when it is plowed, 
disked, harrowed, planted or cultivated, 
or, if not plowed, the fields must be 
cleared by pulverizing all corn remnants. 
It is expected that individual farmers 
voluntarily co-operating in the clean-up 
will take these necessary measures by 
May 1. Following May 1, all infestea 
farms will be reinspected. If reported 
as meeting all requirements as to control 
measures, the individual farmer will be 
reimbursed not to exceed $2 an acre for 
field corn and not to exceed $1 an acre 
for sweet corn on which he is obliged to 
undertake operations in addtion to those 
normal and usual in farm operations at 
this season, 

Where the regulattons have not heen 
complied with, either intentionally or un- 
intentionally, the federal regulatory force, 
under the authority of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will conduct the 
necessary clean-up with its own special 
machinery and crews. The farm cost of 
such enforced clean-up will be charged 
to the individuals on whose farms the 
work is done and will be collected on the 
same basis as taxes by the state authori- 
ties under the atuhority which the state 
legislation now pending will give them. 
The funds collected in this way by the 
state authorities, which represents ex- 
penditure of federal money, will be turned 
over to the United States treasury, as 
provided for in the federal act and pend- 
ing state legislation. 

Prior to May 1, according to the pro- 
visional program, the federal forces will 
also give a large number of local field 
demonstrations in the selection and op- 
eration of machinery most effective in 
borer control work as part of an inten- 
sive educational and publicity campaign 
to be put on in co-operation with the 
department extension service, the exten- 
sion divisions of the state agricultural 
colleges and county extension agents. 
This supplementary campaign will con- 
sist of holding educational field meet- 
ings, the organization of county and local 
committees in the interest of voluntary 
clean-up of the borer, supplying informa- 
tion to the press and other news agen- 
cies, and the distribution of educational 
material thru the extension forces. 





CAMPAIGN ON CORN BORER TO BE 
- LAUNCHED 

The campaign against the spread of the 
European corn borer in the United States 
—for which congress has appropriated 
$10,000,000—will be undertaken immedi- 
ately. Announcement of the personnel of 
the force of more than 1,000 workers to 
be used in fighting the pest, will be made 
upon the receipt of official confirmatione 
of the action of Michigan in voting an 
appropriation to co-operate with the fed- 
eral government. Unofficial advices were 
received by Doctor Woods that the Mich- 
igan appropriation had been approved 
March 11. The other states in which the 
corn borer has appeared, which have 
agreed to co-operate, are Pennsylvania, 


| New York, Ohio and Indiana. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 











The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 


present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 141 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go | 


list and see which products 
below the general 
From the stand- 
it will be noted 


down over the 
are above and which 
wholesale price level, 
point of the pre-war base, 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, cotton, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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o5a| o E45 
Cae! Saw 
oPol see 
BaZ] a2 

Fisher's index number ...... [141 92 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pund fat cattle ...... oO 142 111 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... | 142| 107 
Canners and cutters ........ | 130) 108 
Feeders ...eeesee esses reeserel 142; 100 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy DE cb cb sae boone ine | 132 94 
Re OE 6b coaaneu bees seaws | 139| 88 
Oe er ee 151) 3 
on a ere errr | 126! _98 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
DE sca tnncabiwh chs knees [168] 108 
WOOL AND ‘HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston! 138/87 
Light cow bh hides 3, i at C hicago,| 92] 111 
GRAIN 

At Chicago- ] 
Coen, No. 3 mixed ...0.ccccce. 118 99 
ate. NO. B WHE ...cevensss 10°) 119 
Wheat, No. 4” eae 116 76 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 116) 80 
On lowa Farms | 
COO cs vstvep ceva ccs tebsoesewe 104) 111 
DG ckesbany sb nea sks noes _ 92 _ 122 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal at Milw’ kee! 122] “404 
Linseed meal, at Milw: iukee, 150) 102 
Bran, at Kansas City........ | 117! 120 
Shorts, City...... | 122 118 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 110 87 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas Citys 119 87 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ......... ] 15] 115 
Clover seed, at Toledo Sead 279 127 
Timothy seed, at Chicago eS 76 75 
Cotton, at New York «022. 103 73 
Eggs, at Chicago _ we eeeeee _ 1 _89 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
PM Goce ec See es eC eee 
ye ererer Teri eer re ee 156 104 
SE -ctavecd owhorseaniicve sacs 182 gY 
BACON noes eee scerssecesrcscers | 161 94 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn-— i ead |  % 
"eee ene re | 109) 100 
Ae ee ir eas | 112 101 
BET OIRDGS!: 500s 00secce cen 115 103 
Onts | ! 
rr tse Terre re re 93 112 
MEN? 264 chap Gs OOo is baw d OW eie* oo) 110 
September ooscsvccevcccccce 100 106 
Wheat— | { 
BREE ssc eb Rep weed ’edeesese 1° 82 
DE Nit cas nebass case sh 60b0 | 112) 91 
September ..cccccecscssvses 114 94 
Lard— | | 
BIOS scccccncccased eoncseves 114 R4 
0 ee ee eer 117 85 
ee cL | gi) ee eee a ee | 115 85 
Sides— | | 
PRR. sondemsadeeioeaiues 2 135} 95 
BM Ess sa scans S6 ai ee | 328] ._ 98 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
cC ke, at onne ll ville ees aS ee 
'Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 130} 82 
Copper, at New York ....... 82 95 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 159 86 
Lumber | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ON rrr ee a 182 102 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | 
Ix8 No. 2 com. boards! 169 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish). 214 96 
Cc ‘e n le ont Pec eee eee eee eee 143! 95 
we FINANCIAL 
tank clearings, per capita, 
@ outside of New York, 
month of February ....... 220) 99 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,| | 
So ge CC eee | 104 92 
Industrial stocks ..........6. | 226] 111 
Railroad stocks ......... 7 eae 118) 121 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Towa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now 


getting 

















about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 

with 27 cents in 1914, or about 246 per 

cent of the pre-war normal. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of: farm- 


hands in lowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 


war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 


tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.37 per ewt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides indicate a price of $10.43 for hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 5, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 116 per cent, grain 99 
per cent, livestock 92 per cent, lumber 
96 per cent, ore 110 per cent, and mis- 


cellaneous merchandise 113 per cent. 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 
COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 ner cent of pre-war normal, 


about 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 



































Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 51%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 24%c, week before 22\4%.c; eggs, 
HO firsts, last week 24\%c, week before 

Ye; ducks, last week 31%c, week before 
th ; fat hens, last week 264%4c, week be- 
fore 29c; spring chickens, last week $3le, 
week before 30c. 

’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
> 
a 
a 1) 
uv n 
g1 81g 
a 2.6 
E eo] 8 
o) QO] iM 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | 
Choice and prime— 
ge) rr 11.82)12.38/11.88 
Week before ......... 112.05/12.75/12.20 
Good | | | 
Pe WOOK. vikcccvcsaces 110.75)11.25/10.60 
Week before }10.92)11.75/10.98 
Medium { | { 
MBE WGK. sous cccices = | 8.92] 9.75] 8.88 | 
Week before ....... | 8.88/10.58) 9.05 
Common | | 
Lannt) WOOK. scales decd | 6.80) 8.25} 6.75 
Week before, 6.75! $.45) 6.75 
Light weight beef ‘steers | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)- | | | 
Choice and prime | ial | 
ME WO assesses des 11.62 ay 88/11.70 
Week before .,......../I1L.§ 2.25}12.02 
Medium and good | 
SM WOE scce vis conve 9.88)10.00) 9.48 
Week before ......... WA91O.25) 9.66 
Common | 
EGE WIRE cosccesk tee | 6.55} 8.12) 6.70 
Week before ......... 6.50) 8.25) 6.70 
Butcher catthe— | 
Heifers | | | 
Ct WRG: .du0wceSedns { 8.75] 9.00! 8.92 
Week before ......... 8.78| 9.25! 8.88 
Cows | | | 
DASt WEEK 2 cecurceads | 7.50! 7.38] 7.40 
Week before ......... 7.00] 7.50) 7.25 | 
Pulls | 
Last week ....... .| 6.68) 6.80) 6.50 
Week Helore sivsoccece | 6.62] 6.70] 6.50 
Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week 1.68! 4.68) 4.62 
Week before ......... $.62! 4.75) 4.58 
Stockers and teeders | | 
Last week: oic.6...s006) 8.70) 8.75] 8.72 
Week before ......¢.. 8.50) 8.62) 8 2 
Cows and heifers | | 
PR WER 2ic5 eb isees | 5.75] 5.88] 6.19 
Week before ....... | 5.69! 5.88) 6.06 
HOGS 
Tleny (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
oe vesesenens 19.40)10,92) 10.75 
c cha aa ee {11.00)11.¢ 1H) 11.02 
Mediuin (200-250 Ibs.) | 
ee ee eee e lho.75!11 28)11.10 
Week before .. 062000 11.28/11.62/11.32 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | 
LAet Wee 4. s0sicevceas 110.95111.45/11.58 
Week elore ciccccecs LL. LL. 7811.65 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
MBL WORK ocina shi5K005 11.02/11.40/11,70 
Week DeOTOre cscscc0e 111.48}11.72)11.70 
Smooth and rough heavy | | | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. | | | 
up)— | | | 
ST a en | 9.75|10,25} 9.88 
Week before ........- 10.08/10.50/ 10.22 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
LGB. BORK “sca sisnek ccs os ateeh 111.38/12.00 
Week before’ ....c00. BR ae {11.70/12.00 
Stock pi | | 
Last week snaabae sade e 111.00), 112.18 
Week. Co , —— re 11.38). 12.12 
SHEEP 
Lambs ¢84 Ibs. down), ] | ! 
medium to prime—- | | | 
EMet WEEK 6. ssaGowissie 13.82/14.25113.75 
Week before ......... }14.38/15.00\14.18 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
RBC WOON o6éawsssoeun 11.62/11.95/11.62 
Week before ......... /12.25/1'2.38/12.12 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | ] | 
ee eee 111.88!12.00!11.50 
Week before .cseccees 111.88/12.42/11.88 
Ewes, medium to choice—| | | 
Last week ....0...++e+:| 8.88] 8.25] 7.88 
Week before ..... 8.50] 8.25} 7.88 
Feeder lambs, medium to || | 
choice— | 
Laat. week ...ccee -113.82/18.32/13.50 
WeGk before 2.00 0:5:s's 114.28]14.12]14.00 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
















































































HAY 
be, 
eae 
2ia4|% 
£ | = 
© << S) 
Mixed clover, No, 1— | | 
een ers, 14.25 21.00 
WEE "ORIOTO: 2210.60.04 cchroacs 14,25/21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | | 
FS rere ae ae 19.50 
Week Delore .ésc6cses Leet Rolital pee 
Alfalfa, choice— | | | 
Last week .....+ee+++/22-00/22.75} 
Week before .........|22.00/22. 75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
DE: WEEE o.u50 os 0¥'s0¥e |19.50/20.25! 
Week before ....cce-- 119.50/20.25 
Alfalfa, standard— | | { 
Last bi Wo slasree cea 18.50|18.00] 
Week’ before ......6. 18.50/)18.00) 
Alfalfa, No, 2— 
EMRE WEEE 0004-0 404-8098 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
DBE WOOK. ok vicenccor st 
Week before 
| | gi 3 
| oO S 
oS } n o 
3 
7 (2; ais 
2 | s 6 wn 
oS ee CI v 
oO | © i A 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | | 
Last week o+| -75%) .71 -74% 
Week before 74-| 171 7 64 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 69%] .70 | .72%) 
Week before 65%) .70 | .72%) .61% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | | 
Last week .. 6434) .67 | 
Week before 65 OO” lekeaine 59 
Oats 
Last week 49 —* “4eit| 
Week before 485% | 
Barley— A 
Last week ....|. 68! 
Week before — ..| 68%] 
Rye | | 
Last week 11.01%] } 
Week before j1.01 | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
Last week ....|1.! 3 +A 
Week before ../1. 
FEEDS 
| >| 2] % 
t | | o| 8 
a4 ie ee ee a 
eS ws o 3 y 
|¢|¢]g¢iale 
Ls = & 4 = 
ai tw|/al Ajo 
Bran— | | | | | 
Last week....!28.50/25.75/25.88/30.00 
Week before... | 26.62)30.00) 
Shorts | | 
Last week... .|30.25/28.50|27.75/35.00] 
Week before, .|30.75/29.75)| 28.25 585 5.00 
Hlominy feed— | | | 
Last week....{28. 130.00] 
Week before. .|29.75)|..... wee 30.00} 
Linseed meal | | | 
(Oo. pd | | | | | 
Last week....|49.25) . 47.50) 
Week before. Tag 501. 147.501 | 
Cottonseed meal | | | | 
(41 per cent)! | 
Last week... ./36.50 | 
Week before. .|37.00 | | 
Tankage | } | “he | 
Last week. ...)...+.(%6,00l... 85.00/75.00 | 
Week before..|.....|75.00|..... 85.00/75.00 | 
Cluten— | | | | 
PURO: WEEK 566 eilecaeclicvccleers eee 
Week: Belortecci.scsclosrcriennwel + 182.75 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
FOREIGN ‘EXCHANGE 
| « 
2 : 
; » | 28 ley 
S| BE | og 
a1 ae aA 
British sterling ex- | | | 
change— | | | 
Last week $4.855 99.8 
Week before BH2 99.7 
French frane— 
Last week OS915 20.3 
Week before -03911 20.3 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but callable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.007%. These bonds are par at 
144 per cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.13 
per cent, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $14.20, week be- 
ofre $14.29. Chicago—Last week $12.30, 
we before 
CORN OIL “CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 





ek 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41ce, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13%e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $26.75, 
and cotton at New York l4c. Lowa ele- 
vator shelled carn prices are about 554%4¢ 
for new, oats 88144c, wheat $1.17. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week fn 
March were 7,555,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 11,298,000 pounds for the week 
before and 12,031,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in March were 4,288,000 
pounds, compared with 7,702,000 pounds 
the week before and 7,250,000 pounds for 
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. . . 
Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Hog prices are 90 per cent of the ten- 

year average, as contrasted with 95 per 
cent for fat cattle, 81 per cent for sheep 


and 96 per cent for lambs. 
The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 


ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias, 





















































tTHOGS 
a | eg 
%o| 28] o 
Be| BE! & 
$2| $s| 28 
os oS | &{E 
moles) tae 
gunuary 21 to 97 ..5.....6 79| 78! +105 
January 28 to Feb. 3.... 80 78| 103 
February 4 to 10 ...... 71 75| 102 
woeorunry 11 to 17 ..,...0¢ 70 73 98 
February 18 to 24 ...... 81 76 97 
February 25 to March 38.. 69 74 95 
merce £40 10 viccccevs 89 88 91 
penton. 33 £0 37 x00. oe 95] 89] 90 
tCATTLE 
ganuary 21 10°27 6 sees. 87 jet 98 
January 28 to Feb. 3.... 93 95 98 
February 4 to 10 97 98 99 
February 11 to 17 99} 103} 100 
February 18 to 24 96 96 98 
February 25 to March 3.. 83 89| 96 
March 4 to 10 ......+.. 90/ 93) 98 
hi NEE 0 OE OR fy are 88| 88] 95 
*SHEEP 
January 21 to 27. 105] 7 77 
January 28 to Feb. 3. 126] 112 81 
February 4 to 10 ...... 119| 10% 82 
Wepruary 21. f0 17 60.0 110} 102 82 
February 18 to 24 ..... 106 92 81 
February 25 to March 38.. 98} 109 83 
March 4 to 10 .......--| 104{ 118 82 
ee as be | re | @) oe 
*LAMBS 
January 21 to 27 . 84 
January 28 to Feb. 3. 85 
February 4 to 10 ...... 85 
February 11 to 17 ... 86 
February 18 to 24 <a 88 
February 25 to March san 98} 109 97 
Bares “4 46° 9D ccccscces 104) 11% 97 
je lle EU aa yy ee Th 84 96 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 
March were 3,743,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 2,742,000 bushels the week 
before and 1,388,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of corn for the 
second week in March were 422,000 bush- 


els, compared with 233,000 bushels for the 
week before and 222,000 bushels for the 


same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the second week in March were 158,000 
bushels, as compared with Jt, 000 bushels 
for the week before and 525,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 








WHO'S | TO BLAME? 

“Sad about Bill, isn’t it?” 

“Terrible! How did it happen?” 

“tt all came of his following the ad- 
vertisements. You see, one advised him 
to eat yveast, and he did it; and then he 
rend another telling him to eat raisins, 
and he did that, too, Well, you have home 
brew and you can guess what happened, 
Poor Bill exploded. Sad case! Sad case!” 


poor 
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BECHTEL BLDG- CO. 1OWA 


Established 1891 


Equitable Bldg., Des Moines 
First Iowa Trust Bidg., Burlingten 
Grand Opera House Bldg. -» Dubuque 
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tyme 
the same week last year. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 


25, 1927 
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Next Week On the Air 











Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of March 27 to 
April 2. Central standard time thruout. 


MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day except Sunday) 

WOI (Ames, 270)—9:30, 10:30 a. m.; 
12:30 p. m. 

WLS (Chicago, 
10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 
1:30 and 6:00 p. m. 

WHT (Chicago, 
noon; 10:40 p. m. 

KYW (Chicago, 


345)—9:00, 9:30, 10:00, 
12:00 noon; 1:00, 


400)—11:45 a. m.; 12:00 
536)—11:00 a. m.; 4:45 


p. m. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—2:00 p. m.; 1:00 
p. m. Saturday. 

WHO (Des Moines, 
12:00 noon; 2:00 p. m. 

WOS (Jefferson City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 
noon; 2:00 p. m. 

KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30, 10:30 
a. m.; 12:30, 3:00, 7:00 p. m. 

WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—6:00 p. m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—9:45, 10:30, 
11:30 ars m.; 1:30, 3:00, 5:45, 10:00 p. m. 

WOW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55, 10:30 
a. m.; 12:30, 1:45, 6:45 p. m. 

KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m.; 
2:00, 5:30 and 10:00 p. m. 

WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)— 
8:45, 9:45, 10:45, 11:45 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45 


526)—9:45 a. m.; 


 . 
PEMA (Shenandoah, Iowa, 461)—9:00 a. 
m.: 12:00 noon; 2:00, 6:00 p. m. : 
KPDY (Brookings, S. D., 306)—12:00 
noon. 
KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)-—-12:00 noon; 
5:00 p. m. 


EVERY NIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 
FEATURES 

WLS—6:55 p. m., Tony’s Serap Book. 

WGN—10:00 p. m., Sam and Henry. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 
KYW—6:00 p. m., Uncle Bob, Bedtime 
Stories. 
WCCO—5:15 p. m., Children’s Hour. 
WMAQ—5:15 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time. 
KFNF—1:30. p. m., Friday, Children’s 
Hour. 
WLS—5:45 p. m., Birthday Time. 
WHO—7:00 p. m., Wednesday, Uncle 
Dutch. 
ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Wwcco—Saturday, 7:45 p. m., Fireside 
Philosophies. 
WSM—7:30 p. m., Barn Dance. 
WLS—Friday, 10:00 p. m., Show Boat; 


Saturday, 7:30 p. m., National Barn 
Dance. 

WDAF—Saturday, 8:00 p. m., Around 
the Town. 


CHURCH SERVICES 

KFNF—2:30 p. m., Seed House Song 
Service; 3:00 p. m., Men's Gospel Team; 
6:30 p. m., Golden Rule Circle; 7:30 p. m., 
Church Service. 

WHO—11:00 a. m., Church Service. 

WCCO—10:50 a. m., Methodist Church; 
4:10 p. m., Presbyterian Church. 

WQI—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

WMAQ—7:00 p. m., Sunday Evening 
Club. 

WLS—10:45 a. m., University of Chicago 


Chapel; 1:30 p. m., Chicago Church Fed- 
eration Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown 
Church. 

KOIL—11:90 a. m., Congregational 
Church. 


KFMX (Northfield, Minn., 337)—7:00 p. 
m. Carleton College Vespers. 

KMA—8:30, 11:00 a. m.; 7:30 p. m. 

WOC—6:30 p. m. 

WOW—9:00 a. m.; 2:30 and 9:06 p. m. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Sunday, March 27— 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Musical 
ca ogg 10:00 p. m., Palmer Little Sym- 
phon 

Weco—3: 00 p. m., Franklin Band; 5:30 
p. m., Minneapolis String Quartet. 

Wwcco, WGN, WOC—8:15 p. m., At- 
water Kent Hour, Edith Mason, Soprano. 

WLS—12:15 p. m., Organ Concert; 12:45 
p. m., WLS Players. 

KYW—8:30 p. m., 
Revue. 

Monday, March 28— 
WHO—8:00 p. m., Sure Service Band, 
KMA—9:00 p. m., Marimba Music Mixed 

Quartet, Farnham Trio. 
WOW—9:00 p. m., 

chestra. 

WOS—8:15 p. m., Comic Opera, Pina- 
fore. 

WDAF—9:00 p. m., Grand Opera. 

KFNF—7:00 p. m., Concert; 11:00 p. m., 
Old Time Music. 

Tuesday, March 29— 

WLS—7:15 p. m., The Story of Music; 
7:30 p. m., Welsh Folk Music. 

KMMJ—8:00 p. m., Daykin Band. 

KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Raleigh Quintet. 

WCCO, WOC—7:00 p. m., The Vik- 
ings; 8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 
Wednesday, March 30— 

WCCO—10:00 p. m., Violin Quartet. 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ Life Little 
Symphony. 

KMOX—8:15 p. m., American Legion 
Program, 


National Weekly 


Nash Finch Or- 


DATES. CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Apr. 5—W. M. Rowles & Son, Onawa, 


Iowa. 
Apr. 6—Escher & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 
Marion, Iowa. 


lowa. 
Apr. 7—Kemp Bros., 
June 8—Brill Bros., Sac City, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Mar. 21—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 
Iowa. 








e o .* 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
=a late as Monday morning of the week of 
jasue. 








Field Notes 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 

E. L. Humbert & Son, of Corning, Iowa, 
have several exceptionally good young 
Percheron stallions for sale. These are 
the big, smooth kind, both blacks and 
grays. Humbert & Son are old established 
horsemen who make a business of grow- 
ing and developing the right kind of draft 
horses. If interested, look up their card 
ad and write them today.—Advertising 
Notice. 





IOWA SHORTHORN BREEDERS MEET 


The annual sale and meeting of the 
Shorthorn breeders of lowa was staged at 
Des Moines, March 8. The sale was held 
at the state fair grounds, where some 40 
head were sold—28 bulls and 12 females. 
There was a good attendance of breeders 
and the better animals sold well, the top 
being $335, sold by ’. E. Graham, of 
iPrairie City, Iowa. Those not possessing 
finish or lacking in breed characteristics 
were heavily penalized. The bulls sold 
at an average of $128. . 

The banquet was held at the Savery 
Hotel, Col. N. G. Kraschel presiding as 
toastmaster. L. C. Reese, of Prescott, 
Iowa, president of the association, opened 
with some very fitting remarks on what 
constitutes a successful sale, especially 
emphasizing the value of picking and fit- 
ting your sale animals at an early date. 
Carl A. Oldsen, secretary, of Wall Lake, 
Iowa, who has put a great deal of per- 
sonal effort on these sales, expressed a 
hope that some system of selecting ani- 
mals could be devised whereby an offer- 
ing would be assembled that would be an 
advertisement to the breed. 

F. W. Harding, executive secretary of 
the Ameican Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, complimented the breeders on 
their sale and meeting, telling some of 
the problems confronting the Congress 
sale, and suggested that more and better 
animals were in demand, 

A. KR. Corey, Iowa State Fair secretary, 
told of the benefits derived from the baby 
beef clubs in proving to many the value 
of a well bred animal in beef production. 

Bill Johnson, of the Shorthorn World, 
now living in Sioux City, Iowa, had some 
good suggestions on handling future sales 
by using the fieldmen of the newspaers 
to help the sales. 

Senator C. A. Be nson, of Elkader, Iowa, 
a breeder of Shorthorns, spoke of the 
profits from the breed in comparison with 
milk strains, and cited that it was live- 
stock that made Iowa famous in the past 
and would continue to do so in the future. 

Dean C. F, Curtiss, of Ames, Iowa, gave 
a very optimstic view of the Iowa agri- 
cultural outlook, and especially cited the 
money made at the present time in the 
feeding of livestock, urging the Short- 
horn breeders to get behind their product 
as’ citrus fruit growers do theirs. 

A_business meeting followed, in which 

. F. Curtiss was elected preside nt; Bert 
Brown, Adel, vice-president; D. E. Lomas, 
Villisca, treasurer; Carl A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, secretary-manager; directors—Sen- 
ator C. A. Benson, W. E. Graham, C. E. 
Tilton, Bort Brown, John Jinkins, Harry 
Hopley, Carl A. Oldsen, R. H. Miller, W. 
W. Flemming, C. F. Curtiss. 





“BOB” HENRY’S SIXTY-FOURTH PO- 
LAND SALE AVERAGES $87.34 

A real offering. of Poland Chinas was 
presented March 5 by the highly esteemed 
breeder, Mr. R. C. Henry, of Sheldon, Ia. 
The day was not a pleasant one to drive. 
Off the surfaced roads it was next to 
impassable. As a result, the crowd was 
diminished, but we are not sure that thé 
sale was impaired. The gilts offered were 
such as to merit the approval of the best 
buyers, and those in attendance were 
such as appreciate good stock. The top 
of the sale was a gilt of all eastern 
breeding and bred to the boar Ki Ki. She 
would have been valuable to any herd. 
She was purchased by M. A. Dowling, of 
Valley Junction, lowa, who made a spe- 
cial trip there for her The price was 
$187.50. The second top went to Louis 
Bengston, of Aurelia, Iowa, at $162.50, a 
daughter of Armistice Boy and bred to 
Pay Lad. Fifteen reached and passed 
the $100 mark. The selling was conduct- 
ed by H. S. Duncan. Following is a list 
of buyers and prices at $85 and over: 
No. 1, Frank Storrs, $155; 5, Ralph Boter- 
man, Davis, S. D., $120; 3, Geo. Schoen- 
ing, Sutherland, Iowa, $97.50; 11, J. D 
McDonald, West Salem, Wis., $100; 12, 
Wm. R. Mickey, Sullivan, Ind., $132. 50: 
13, Fred Hasseler, Manning, lowa, $105: 
14, Dr. Mosely, Cuba, Mo., $105; 6, G. D. 
Ludtke, Creighton, Neb., $120;'8,/M. A. 
Dowling, Valley Junction, Iowa, $187.50; 
10, R. C. Crocker, Whiting, Iowa, $152. 50: 
18, H. A. Martin, Fairfax, Minn., $120; 
4, Leo Meusel, Alton, Iowa, $102.50; 17, 
Louis C. Bengston, Aurelia, Iowa, $162. 50; 
24, Leo Meusel, $120; 2, Rudolph Jepsen, 
Hartley, Iowa, $100; 16, J. W. Schmidt, 














Ericas. 
at foot by Blackcap Revolution Again, 
other son of Karl Marshall. 

green Ericas, three DBlackcaps. 
health. 


Wm. Rowles & Son, 





An Outstanding Draft of Earl Marshall Bred 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Onawa, lowa, Wednesday, April 6 


As choice a lot of both individuals and bloodlines as is possible to find. 
Thirty-seven head listed—nine young bulls, among them three show bulls that 
were winners thruout the circuit of 1926; 
We will sell a top lot of young cows by Black Marshall 2d, with calves 
and cows rebred to Blackcap Bazil, an- 


Blackbirds and Ericas form the greater part of the offering. 
Offering in excellent condition and in perfect 
Catalog gives detailed information and may be had for the asking. 
COOPER AND KRASCHEL, Auctioneers. 


one a junior champion; all Trojan 


Three Ever- 


Address, 


Onawa, lowa 





























Mankato, Minn., $85; 15, W. J. Hawley, 
Macon, f11., $95; 0, ohn Groot, Sheldon, 
Iowa, $130; 21, Fred Silkey, Smithmill, 
Minn., $87.50; 22, H. M. Varenhorst, Le 
Mars, Iowa, $92.50; 27, Frank Burning, 
Ashton, Iowa, $87. 50; 36, A. E. Bostic, 
Pipestone, Minn., $87. 50. 








MANY MISSOURI LAMBS 
UNTRIMMED 

Between 50 and 60 per cent of the lambs 
raised in Missouri and marketed are un- 
trimmed. Of these untrimmed lambs be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent grade as culls. 
Of the trimmed lambs only 10 per cent 
grade as culls. Trimmed lambs on the 
average sell for 50 cents to a dollar more 
per cwt. than untrimmed lambs. 

A few Missouri lambs are marketed in 
May, about one-third of the lamb crop in 
June and the remainder during July and 
August. The lambs marketed in July 
and August as a rule are not any heavier 
than those marketed in June, but on the 
other hand there is a reduction in the 
price received. Last year the average 
price received for spring lambs marketed 
in May was $13 per cwt.; in June, $13.26; 
in July, $12, and in August, $11.15. There 
is quite an advantage in marketing lambs 
before the first of July. 








SHORTHORNS. 


DUBOC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Bred Sows and Gilts at Private Treaty 


Our fall and spring gilts are strong in the biood of 
Intense Colonel and are the sort you may expect re- 
sults from. Bred to FLASHLIGHT, « promising 
spring pig of Sctssors-Sensation breeding. 

KE. J. Kdwards, (Ileal farm qvtecs)” Alta, Ia. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE }. first prize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandstre of champions. 
58 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full! par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. SBamuclson & Seon (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


DUROC BRED GILTS bred for March, Apri! and 

May farrow. Weight up to 
325 Ibs. Bred to Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stiits and 
DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. They are bred, fed and 
will be sold right. Cholera immune, Write or 


Visit us. 
G. A. SWENSON, DAYTON, 10WA 


IF YOU ARE BUYING DUROCS 


for herd improvement, write us your 
needs. Sows for March, April and May 
farrow. Also some outstanding fall boars 
of show calibre. 

McKee Bros, Creston, lowa 

















SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Wildfire Boars 


and gilts for the improvement of that Spotted Poland 
herd. Write us your needs. 


Blanke Bros., 





Taintor, lowa 





For Sale—Shorthorn Bulls from 
the Mondamin Herd 


They will appeal to those wanting vigorous, well 
grown bulle of best breeding. Outstanding among 
them isa white Orange Blossom sired by Fair Vis- 
itor. Another is a roun Butterfly by Mondamin 
Pride. Besides, there are several splendid roans and 
whites out of families that have been profitable 
in our herd. Herd federal accredited. 

Farm located on paved road, U. 6. 76, 11 miles 


from Sioux City. 
BELD BROTHEKS, HINTON, IOWA 


Beaver Greek Shorthorns to Sell 


Advencing years makes it necessary to sell 
all, or nearly all, of my herd to which I have 
given my lifework. 100 Head tw select 
from, all descendants of my 1900 importation. 
No better bred Shorthons anywhere. Not an 
outcross. 34 open heifers, 45 bred and with 
calves. We are milking 30. One 14-moJfbull. 
Herd headed by Successor 1061375. 


Bee us or write, 
N. A. LIND, ROLFE, 10@WA 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 
Young buils offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No = toe good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

w.L. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Scotch breeding, suitable to head pure-biood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

s. B. Mudson & Gon, Rt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 


. HOLSTEINS 
,,..5,, Are Hardy 


yy iB a) 




















For 2000 


Holsteins have been br “for 
ruggedness. They thrive in all 


climates ped pr without exe 

pert care and produce profitabl: 

under varied plans med 4 ” 
Write Praha ooo 


"Yhe 
HOLSTEINGSFRIESIANG 
230 Bast Ohio Sereet " Chieses, Mino 


és offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 2) 30  r2 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac ‘Weene, son of the 34.67 Ib’ 
Pletje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 Ibs. of milk per day. Prices 











reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 
-HRensink, (SiouxCo.) SMespers, lowa 
FEEDERS 





Hereford Steers 


Calves, Yearlings and Two's. Well marked, 
beef type, showing splendid breeding. Dark reds. 
Most all bunches dehorned. Good ‘Goceer order, 
Can show few bunches around 45 to 90 head. Each 
bunch even in size. Also a few bunches Shorthorn 
steers. Will sell your choice of one car load from 
sny bunch. Write, stating number and weight you 
prefer, 450 Ibs. to 800 Ibs. 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co.lowa 
AUCTIONEERS 


.6. KRASCHEL scorcrees 
oGe 








AUCTIOXEER 
Marian, tlewa 





We have some toppy 


Late Spring Boars 


large enough for service Write us your needs. 


D. V. CRAWFORD & SONS, EARLHAM, IOWA 


is offering for sale 
The Paramount Herd ' 0tering for ssie 
Spétted Poland China boars and gilts of Sep- 
tember farrow Sired by Paramount-Liberator and 
soon of Liberator Giant. Also a seven year old 
Percheron stallion, better than a ton, or will trade 
for young stock. Wm. O. Notz, Creston, lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


Fall Bears For Nale 
Also a few «lites to farrow late. 
Cholera immuaed - _ right. 
T. M. MAYDEN, $ RESTON, IOWA 











POLAR D-CHINAS 


HANCHERDALE SOWS 


At private sale. Mostly spring eit gilts. Bred for March 
and April farrow. $75. tops for quick sale 
Good, big, with feeding quality. 
m. P. Mancher, 


YoRKSH IRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer re. 

B. F. Davidson, 


ORKSHIKRE BOARS, and bred and open 
gilts any age up to 180 pounds. Priced reasonable. 
Wm. Zahs, Jr. Riverside, lowa 





Relfe, lowa 








Menlo, lowa 








TAMWORTSES 


Tamworth Fall Boars 
Weigh 170 to %0 ibs. ready for service. Double 
treated. Send check for 40.00. Also have one 
yearling boar to spare. 











3.3. Newlin Grimes, lowa 
Halt mite west Johnston Station. 
BABPSHIBRES 

im need of 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE GILTS 
Bred for March and April litters. Weill 
marked and well bred, good quality; siso 
12 head of good type summer gilts, open. 

All priced to sell. 
Clover Leaf Steck Farm, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Ghester White Gilts 


Choice, well grown, March and April 

farrow. Bred to real boars. Also some 

top fall bears. 
Seth W.Johneon, (Sac Co.) 


BORSES 
Percherons Stallions 


Blacks, ane and three-year-olds, 1600 

to 2000 Ibs.: four and five-year-olds, 
3000 to 2200 Ibs. Big boned, drafty, 
real horses. Farmer's prices. 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 


Percheron Stallions 9 '7¢, .us!'\7 sea 


A large number of the big, pe woighing 
@ ton and over, Ly J for heavy service. Blacks and 
Viale only. Come and see them or write your wants. 
tors peeeens welcome. 
umbert & Cerning, lowa 


Piease mention this paper when writing. 





Selma, lowa 








Kiron, lewa 
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R. E. P. HALL, better known as ‘“‘Ed”’ Hall, is 
considered one of the best stockmen in the 
United States. He keeps 500 to 600 head of hogs 
on hand the year around and has found out how 
to get real profit from them. His fat cattle have 
been winners at the International Live Stock Show 
more often than those of any other exhibitors. 
It will be of interest to every farmer to know 
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Ed. Hall Sa 
“It Pays toF€é. 


Moor Mans | 
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something of Mr. Hall’s methods. For instance, 
he fed several tons of MoorMan’s Minerals and 
tested it in many ways on his own farm before 
he signed the statement of facts given below. 
Such a straightforward endorsement coming from 
a stockman of such outstanding success and expe- 
rience we believe is the best proof any farmer could 
ask as to the value of MoorMan’s Minerals. 


He says: ‘‘f am very glad to say that I am now feeding MoorMan’s GroFat Minerals for fattening 
cattle and MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. I am highly pleased with both products. I am 
also well pleased with the service I have received from the Moorman Mfg, Co. I consider 
your company thoroughly reliable in every way.’’— E. P. HALL. 


The MoorMan’s Minerals Mr. Hall is feeding is the result of over five years of experimental work at 
our own experimental farm and is now a greatly improved product. It produces real results that count 
—results you can plainly see. We now have over 100,000 satisfied users. You too will get good results 

and be satisfied if you will feed MoorMan’s Hog Minerals this season. 


You 


Well Mail 


We will gladly mail you free and postpaid a sample bag of this fine product 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals. You can then see with your own eyes the kind of 
minerals that are being used by the country’s best feeder. This sample will be 
sufficient to give your hogs a taste and enable you to see how readily they will eat 
it. YOU MAIL THE TAG. WE’LL MAIL THE BAG. 


Ln WK 


















E. P. HALL 
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